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PEEIACl. 


Tke deEiand for-'tlie- Final E-eport of the Dominions 
Roya l Com jnission h as been so eons id era I )le that it has 
been df^eided to reprint it in a. form more accessible to 
the genei'aJ |>iiblic, and adapted in ])articular to the 
convenience of readers and students ovcnseus. 

The demand for republicatiun has come mainly 
from the Dominions, but it may be hoped that the 
present volume will serve a useful edijcational purpose 
in the United Kingdom, and that it will bring to its 
readers a clear cGnce|.)tion of the existing resources 
of the Self-governing Dominions and of their potential 
development, together 'with an appreciation of the 
responsibilities which this splenrlid national inherit- 
ance entails upon all who are concerned with the 
determination of the future policy of the Empire. 


London. 

March, 1918. 


D’ARtUiNfJN., 




HlSfOlf: OF f HE DOMIIIOMS EOIAL COMMISSION, 


, Tlie ;Domiiiions IloyarCoB cubic into beiiig 

in 'c0B,seqiieiice of ‘a resolution passed by tlie Imperial 
.Conference 'of 1911 ■ (soo [Cd. 5745 ], p. 18). Tbe 
members were first appointed on the 16tli April 1912,'^' 
Six represented tie United Kingdom, and one each 
Canada, Australia, 'Sew 'Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and Newfoundland. 

In accordance with the wisli of the Imperial Confer- 
enee the Commission held .sittings nut only in. the 
United Kingdom, but also in ai] the Self-goYerning 
1)0311 in ions. 

I'he main object of the Comniis.sion wa.s to inquire 
into and re|)ort upon— 

(a.) The natural resources of the fiTe Self-govern- 
ing Dominions and the best means of 
developing these resources. 

(h) The trade of these parts of the Empire with 
the United Kingdom, each other, and the 
rest of the world. 

(c) Their requirements, and those of the United 
Kingdom, in the matter of food and raw 
material.s, together with the available 
sources of supply. 

It was also einpowered to make recommendations and 
suggest metljo<Ls, consistent witli existing fiscal policy, 
by whicli the, trade of each of the Self-governing 
Dominions with the others and with the United 
Kingdom could be improved and extended. 


* The original Oommission was printed wifck tbe Firnt Interim 
Eejwrti [Cd. and a further Gummission dated 24tb FebroMy, 

mis, will be found printed with the original edition of the Final 
Eeport [Cd. 8462]. 
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After the work of the ('Join mission had been inter- 
rupted in eon sequence of the outbreak of war (see 
paragraph I of lleport), the Government of the Com- 
momvealth of Australia decided to withdraw its 
representative^ Mr. Donald Camphell, LL.B. 

The Commissioners signiiig the Final Beport were as 
follows.:— ■ : ^ 

United Kingdom. 

Lord I)'AiU':rxo:x, (j.C.M.G. (Chairman). 

Siril. Eider Haggard (Norfolk). 

Mr. T. Garottt (Lancashire). 

Sir W. Lorimer (Scotland) 

Mr. J. Tatlow' (Ireland). 

Sir A. E. Batemak, .K.C.M.Ct. (London). 

Canada. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir G. E. Foster, K.C.M.G. 

Hew Zealand. 

Sir J. E. Sinclair. 

Union of South Africa. 

Sir J. W. S. Langbeman. 

HewfoTindland. 

The Hon. Sir E* E. Bowbing. 
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REPORT. 

TO THE '.KING’S '"MOST . EXCELLENT , MAJESTY. 

CHAPTEE I.— IITTEODUCTIOH, 

MAY, IT PLEASE TOirE.-' .MAJESTY ■ 

.1. Ill presenting this Einul Eeport we begin with a 
brief sininnar^' of the ccmrse of our hibouivS. 

The Loniinission was a])poinie(l by Yonr Majesty on 
the loth April, 1912, and our em|uiries, in alb hiiYO 
therefore extended over nearly five years/ In the 
eourse of this period we luiTe travelled for many tens 
of thoiisunds of miles to, throiigii, and from the self- 
governing Dominions of Your Majesty/ Empire. In 
every district of tliis vast area we have done our 
utmost, collectively and individually, to make our- 
selves acquainted 'with its characteristics, its history, 
and its aspirations, as we hope, and indeed believe, not 
without success. We have also had the opportunity 
of liearing personally tlie opinions of every seidion of 
its po]mlation upon the problems on which we have 
been engaged. It is therefore with a, certain <funfi- 
deiH*e as to their value tliat we present <jur unaninnius 
conclusions for Your Majesty’s consideration. 

Sittings and Tours of Commission. 

2, Our sittings ended, as they began, in liondon. 
We luive also been able to visit every capital of every 
State or Province in each of the fl;ve self-governing 


Our sittiugs for hearing evidence were .suspended from the autumn 
of 1914 until August 191<> on account of the War. 
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DOMINIONS HOTAL COMMISSION: 


I)omink)iKs, and have taken evidence in all the most 
important (nties. After assembling in the United 
.Kingdom, we made, in all, four tours as a Commission, 
(he first io ATew Zealand and Australia, the second to 
the ITiiion of South Africa, the third to Nevirfoundland 
and Eastern Canada, and the fourth to Central and 
Western (^anada. 

In the course of our sittings for the purpose of 
taking eviden(*e we luive held flie following meetings, 
and examined the following number of witnesses : — 





Meetings. 

Witnesses 

examined. 

United Kingdom 



42 

152 

'Canada ... ■ ' 



m 

286 

Australia... .... ■ ... 



u 

170 

Union of South Africa... 




141 

Now Zealand 



, 15 , 

76 

Newfoundland 

... 

... 

4 ! 

26 

Total 

... 


161 

851 


Acknowledgments. 

iK We wish to return our thanks for the kindness 
wdiich we have received in every part of the self- 
governing Dominions of the Empire, and to bring to 
Your Majesty’s special notice the interest and 
eiithusiasm which this Empire investigation— the first 
of its nature that has been made — has excited every- 
where. - 

Evidence, statistics, and memoranda have been pre- 
pared for iis by the DepartmentB of State, by ])nblii^ 
and private bodies, and by individual witnesses and 
experts in ell parts of the Empire. Eor this assistance 
we tender mir most grateful' thanks. 

We would also express our appreciatior of the 
special arrangements made to assist ub, both in London 
and whilst travelling, by 'Your Majesty’s Government 
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and the Dominion Governmenis, by sieamsbip and 
railway administrations, and by nninieipa] and otbar 
ii'K'al antlioriiies. 

W'e reiterate our gratitude to ilie able otfieers ap- 
jHiinted by Iheir respective Governments to gui<le and 
assist us in the self-governing Dominions, particularly 
to ili\ F. C. T. O’Hara, Deputy Minister of Trade 
and ('Ommerce in the Dominion of Canada; Mr. G. H. 
Ivnibbs, C.M.G., Commonwealili Siatistiidan of 
Austradia ; Mr. (now Captain) Malcolm Eons, of I^ew 
Zealand; Mr. Frank Eobb, of the Eailways and Har- 
bours Administration of the Union of South Africai ; 
and the lion. P. T. McGrath, now Speaker of tlie 
Ja^gislative (^ouncil of Newfoundland. 

Scope of Investigation. 

4. Idle method whitdi we have adoj)ted in carrying 
out tJie work imposed on us by Your Majesty’s Oom- 
inission is as follows;- — 

First, in addition to the statistical material set out 
in our various Eeports, we have compiled separate 
volumes of statistics bearing upon — 

(а) The supplies of food and raw material to the 

United Kingdom, with particular reference 
to the self-governing Dominions as the 
source of such supplies;* 

(б) The trade statistics and trade of the self- 

governing Dominions, in respect of the inost 
important articdes of commerce, witli the 
Mother Country, with each other, and will: 
the rest of the world ;t 

(c) The chief CM)mmereial harbours of the Empire 

and of foreign countries.? 


'4 m [Od. 8156]. 

; ' ’ ' i'f ■ , B 2 
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BOMIKIONS EOYAI, COMMISSION : 


The objec3t of the first two of these volumes is 
apparent from the terms of our Commission. As to 
the last we have ilioiight it essential to collect tlie 
information owing* fo the great importance of the co- 
ordination of harbour depths in relation to trade 
development. 

Secondly, we have investigated the development, 
actual and prospective, of Your Majesty's five self- 
governing Dominions, and have considered metljods, 
within the limits of our Commission, for the more 
scientific use of their natural resources and. concur- 
rently, for the improvement and extension of inier- 
Imperial trade and communications.^' 

5. Tlu> results of our examination have alrea<ly been 
submitted in part to Your Majesty in our successive 
Interim Ileports on Australia and Yew Zealand, on the 
tTnion of vSouth Africa, on NewfonTulland, and on 
Cana da. t It appeared to us that it would be in con- 
sonance with the terms of Your Majesty' s Commission 
to report at once on such matters as seemed most 
appropriate for local and partial treatment. 

It remains for us in the present Report to convsider 
the more general problems which have come before us 
during our mission — in other words to deal with 
Imi)erial development and trade in their widest aspects. 

Summary of Report. 

6, The following summary of the suceeediiig 
Chapters will show the method of treatment and also 
the interconnection of the various subjects with which 

we deal. 


* Ooinparifion of the terms of our Commission with those of the 
resolution agreed to by the Imperial Conference which led to onr 
appointment, shows that it wm decided to exelnde from onr reference 
detailed consideration of the natural resources of the United Kingdom. 

t Fnblfshed aa [Od, 7210], [Od. 7d05],,[0d. 7711], and [Od.8457] 
respeotfvely. 
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HISTOBICAL' 'AHB DBS CBIFTITB, 

^ 'liapters IT. to V. show the leading characteristics 
ot: the self-governing DominioiLS and the development 
of iheir trade daring the period prec*e(ling the War, the 
leading features of that trade from an Imperial stand- 
point, and the need for an Imperial post-war policy. 
They also analyse briefly the chief resources of the 
Dominions and their prospects of expansion, with 
special reference to primary production. They 
further describe some of the leading measures for con- 
trolling and utilising natural resources for the common 
benefit which have been taken hy Your Majesty’s 
Government and the Dominion Governments during 
the War. 

SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT OF NATDHAL BESOURCES. 

In Chapter VI. a policy' is outlined in respect of the 
scientific development of natural resources for the 
future. This policy involves a careful survey of the 
resources and production of Your Majesty’s Empire in " 
respect of raw materials, and their relation to Imperial 
requirements. The basis and preliminary figures for 
this survey w'e present in Appendix I. to this Report. 

Chapter VII. deals with the need for scientific 
reseaich in connection with the scheme for the develop- 
ment of natural resources which we propose. We 
examine the work of the Imperial Institute, w'ith par- 
ticular refereiice to its relations to the self-governing 
Dominions. We recommend that the Dominions 
should concentrate their efforts on the develoi)me;nt of 
their own research institutions, and that the Institute 
should occupy itself in future with research -work for 
India, the Crown Colonies, and Protectorates, and we 
suggest that the Royal Colonial Institute might be 
placed in charge of the exhibits now maintained in 
the Itnperial Institute's’ galleries. 
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MIOEATIOK. 

lligTation, a,ud its intimate bearing on the problems 
of development of the Empire, forms llie siibjecd. of 
Gliapter VllL Speeiai attention is called to the need 
for a careful statistical survey of tiie figures of emigra- 
tion and immigration. The present lack of system on 
the part of Your MajevSty's Government in coiitrolling 
emigration is discussed, and more stringent control 
recommended. We (‘Omment on vaaious problems ('on- 
iiecied svith tlie emigration of various classes of ihe 
{'omnuinity, and touch, upon the question of the land 
settlement of ex-soldiers. 

IMPE ai AL COMMUNICATIONS . 

(Jhapters IX. to Xf. Iiave reference to the vital 
problems oonnected with the communications of the 
Empire. In Chapter IX. stress is laid on the need 
fox deeper harbours and the co-ordination of harbour 
depths in order to facilitate cheap, speedy, and efficient 
transport. Eecomniendations are made for developing 
fast Imperial services on several of the most important 
trade routes of the world. We comment on the exist- 
ing situation with regard to ocean freight rates and 
make proposals for their future regulation. We also 
deal with the question of the respective liability of 
shipowners and shippers under bills of lading. 

I Chapter X. is a corollary to Chapter IX. It sums 
up and comments upon the various matters brought to 
our' notice with reference to the handling of produce 
from, the self-governing Dominions in the ports of the 
United Kingdom, and the distribution of that produce 
in the Mother Country. 

In Chapter, XI. the cable and wireleas services be- 
'fween the United Kingdom and the self-govk'ning 
Dominions are discussed, and suggestions made for 
improvement of services and reduction of rates. 
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IMFBOVBMENT IK COMMEECIAB PRACTICE. 

Chapters XII. and XIII* contain our conclusions on 
various commercial questions of importance to tbe 
future development of inter'‘lm])eria] trade. In 
Cliajiter XII. “we analyse the Commercial Intelligence 
systems of the United Kingdom and of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions and the Cousnlar system in its relation 
to the Dominions. We describe the defects of the 
Imperial statistical system, and make proposals for 
effe(ding improvements. We also deal briefly with 
International and other exhibitions. Chapter XIII. 
lias reference to the effect of divergences of commercial 
legislation on the development of iniei-Imperial trade. 
It discusses the existing' want of nniforniity in legisla- 
tion on patents, trade marks, &e., and indicates the 
lines on which improvement should be sought. 

CREATION OF AK IMPERIAI. DEVKLOPMExVT BOARD. 

In Chapter XIV. we criticise tlie past and existing 
deficiencies in Imperial organisation, and outline a 
scheme for the creation of an Imperial Develojuneni 
Board, which shall be charged with tlie duty of caring 
for, and promoting, in the various nays described, the 
development of the natural resources, trade, and (com- 
munications of the Empire. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Lastly, in Chapter XV,, we suiiimarise the Concdu- 
sions at which we have unanimously arrived and the 
Ilecommendations which we unanimously make- 
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CHAPTEE II.— GENEEAL STTEYEY. 

7. Tlie task entrusted to ns by Tour Majesty differs 
in an important respect from tbat given to any^ other 
Comiuission that lias been appointed by the Crown, 
in that onr investigations have involved journeys 
tjiroughont all the self-governing Dominions. Thus 
the vastness of these portions of Your Majesty’s posses- 
sions has been brought ])oine to us, and we have come 
into personal tuxicdi with the various populations who 
are engaged in develo])ing these parts of the Empire. 
We are, therefore, in a position to present, not only a 
suniniaiy of their wealtli and natural resources which, 
however imposing, nurv fail to impress those who lack 
an individual acquaintama-‘ wiih the Empire overseas, 
but also a general survey of tlie cbaraeteristics and 
possibilities of these various parts of Your Majesty^' 
Dominions, based on our own observation, and on, loeed 
expert knowledge. 

Canada. 

8. Few people quite realise the extent of the 
Dominion of Canada. When they are told that it covers 
an area of nearly four million square miles, the figures 
('onvey no idea to their minds. Even when they are 
informed that this is one-twelfth of the land surface 
of the earth, or that the British islands might be placed 
30 times over within this area, these interesting facts 
do not perhaps impress them as much as they should 
do. The only real way to obtain a good idea of the 
gigantic limits of this Dominion is to travel tlirough it, 
preferably when the heat of the summer or the cold 
of tlie winter is sufficiently intense to make the visitor 
anxious to reach his destination. 

9. Let us follow a voyager making a journey through 
the Dominions such as we ourselves have made. Sup- 
posing that he first sets foot in Canada at Victoria, 
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tlie beantifid capital of tlie Proviiice of Britisli Coltna- 
bia, and of tbe feidile Vaucoiiver Island. Tbcnee lie 
sails in the eitv of Vaneoxiver on the niainlaiid, and 
])erliap.s proceeds straig'ht across iln* continent by tbe 
Caiiiulian Pacific Eaihvay. First he will traverse 
binidreds of miles of wild scenery tbat is among' tbe 
finest in tbe world, tbreading Ins way tlirongb siic- 
cessive mountain ranges witb i(?e“eappefl ])eaks and 
sides elotbed witb forest, skirting and crossing nisbing 
rivers and still lakes, and turning aside ])erbaps to 
visit valleys of fertile farming and fruii lands, or 
mining <'ainps vliere tlie ores of tbe Ib'ovince are being 
extracted with energy and success. 

10. At the township of BiUiff situated on tlie eastern 
slope of the Rockies, an example may be seen of the 
effects of tbe conservation policy of tbe Dean inion 
Goveniroent. In these mountains some thousands of 
square miles of country have been set apart for tbe 
preservation of tbe wild fauna of Canada. Thus on 
these great national estates is found the buffalo, an 
interesting species that only just in time was saved 
from utter extinction. Here, too, the moose and elk 
are to be seen and the beaver is permitted to build 
his dam untroubled by the trapper or the farmer. In 
short this reserve and others of the same character aie 
a paradise of wild things. Of the policy wdiich has 
<Teated them to be the joy of future days we wish to 
express our heartiest appreciation, 

11. Or tlie traveller may take the steamer from Van- 
Oliver northwards to Prince Rupert, one of the most 

beautiful sea trips in the world, if indeed it can so 
be called, since the greater part of this route runs 
through sti^aits bordered on either band by tree-clad 
mountains or through fiords which will remind liim of 
those 'of Korway and New Zealand. In these woods 
grow gigantic Douglas pine and cedars of unknown 
age and in number uncounted. Great as is the timber 
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industry of British Columbia^ as yet it has made com- 
paratrvely small impression upon the vastness of the 
supplies thus stored up by nature for eejituries, and 
the inaeeessibility of many of the forevsts makes them 
difficult to fell at a profit. 

.12, Prince llupert is but a little town situated upon 
rocky slopes by the shores of a wonderful harbour. 
A few years ago these stony lots changed hands 
during the season of the boom at prices that seem 
almost incredible. Then came the “ slump ’’ and 
after the slump the Waiy with the result that therej 
as in many other Canadian cities the choicest lots 
remain unbuilt upon and their last purchasers have, 
for the prevsent, failed to realize on their investment. 
In short, noiwitli standing the advantages of its mag- 
nificent harbour and position, and the fact that it is 
the terminus of one of the tranw'ontinental railways, 
Prince lluperPs expectations of becoming one of the 
world’s great ports still remain unfulfilled. Doubtless, 
however, its day will come; 

13. From this towm our traveller will start by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and journey past Indian 
villages, lakes, woods, and fertile valleys that if 
cleared would support a great population in a lovely 
climate, till Mount Robson in its grandeur stands out 
before him, and he crosses almost without knowing it, 
so vslight is the gradient, the summit of the pass 
through the Rocky Mountains. 

14. Thereafter our voyager, whichever route he has 
taken, descends again through the foothills to the 
plains, and in succession traverses Alberta, Saskatobe- 
wnn, and Manitoba. The mountains first fade into 
outlines and then vanish behind him, and all around, 
as far m the eye can reach and a hundred times 
farther, stretches a plain for the most part of soil of 
extraordinary richness. • It is in these Provinces that 
the wheat is growm for which Canada is famed, the 
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best wiieat, perhaps, in the wiiole world. Froio the 
railwavvS tlie traveller does not see buk-Ii of it; indeed, 
though, u large part has been disposed of/'®'' the land 
appears to he largely uncultivated, and in fact noi 
3nore tliari a small fraction of the acres available in 
ihese Provinces has yet been opened up by the j)lougb. 
Partly through lac.k of labour and capital, partly 
t1iroug]i undue speculation, ihe work of settlement is 
still in its infancy. When he does see wheat in go(?d 
cultivation, Junvever, he will know, if he be im agri- 
culturist, what returns this st)il can give notwith- 
standing -flic snows and cold of a somewhat rigorous 
winter. 

15. So he pas>ses in succession through Ualgary, 
Medifdne flat, M(X)sejaw, Eegina, and Prandon, or, 
if he prefers the more nortlierly i‘oute, through 
Edmonton and Saskatoon. Tliese seen, with niaiij 
other thriving prairie towns, lie c*o;mes to the great 
city of WijiTiipeg, and shortly afterwards enters the 
vast province of Ontario which, as seeii from the train, 
is a land of pines and lakes, though, in truth, its 
resources are almost endless. Towards the nortli, 
gold, silver, and nickel abound. There, too, is the 
famous “ (?lay Belt/^ wdth its anaiiy opeiiiiigs for 
settlejneiit. In the south and east mixed farming 
prospers, and apples, peaches, pears, and grapes 
flourish in profusion. In Ontario also, London, 
Toronto, H.amilion, and many other cities bear testi- 
mony to the growing industrial life of the Dominion. 

16. At length, Ottawa, the capital and seat of the 
Dominion Government, is reached, wdience our 
traveller proceeds to Montreal, tlie gi’eatest manufac- 
turing city in Canada, and Quebec, the beautiful 
chief city of the Province of that name, with its quaint 
streets and old-world air. As he looks on either side 
of the fertile valley of the St. Lawrence, oats, hay, 


* See Fifth Interim EejKirt [Cd. 8457], p. IBff, 
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and cloTer in profusion, and the prosperous dairy 
farms, testify to the love of the French Canadians for 
their land. 

IT. At Quebec begins the last stage of the journey. 
Our voyag'er passes through New Brunswick, with its 
farm and forest lands now being opened up, and Nova 
Scotia, world-famous for its apples, and fortunate in 
the ample coal supplies on its shores. Finally, if he 
be wise, he crosses to Prince Edward Island with its 
red soil and thriving farms, the Garden Province of 
the Dominion. There prosperity and comfort are 
seen on every hand, though in recent years the fashion 
for breeding silver-black foxes has tempted the Prince 
Edw’ard Island farmer to risk his savings in the search 
for more quickly acquired wealth. 

18. When this journey over thousands of miles is 
finished the traveller wrill have a more adequate idea 
of the extent of the Dominion of Canada. To under- 
stand it fully, however, he. ought also to pass from 
south to north and to make excursions into regions 
w^here at present no railways run. 

19. The climate of Canada is supposed to be 
extremely severe, but in this connection it must be 
remembered that the Dominion has not one but many 
climates. That of most of British Columbia is like 
southern England, only with more brightness and 
more rain. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the cold 
is severe for a part of the winter, but the dry air and 
the large proportion of sunny days modify conditions 
materially. In summer there are occasional extremes 
of heat, but generally cool nights. The climate of 
Alberta, again, is much milder owing to the preva- 
lence of the Chinook winds which reach it from the 
Pacific Ocean. In Northern Ontario and Quebec the 
winters are long, the snow is abundant, and the degrees 
of frost occasionally run very low. The average winter 
weather, liowever, is healthy and agreeable. In 
Southern Ontario the winter is comparatively short 
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and mild. In both. Provinces the summers are 
pleasant with, occasional short spells of extreme heat. 
In the Maritime Provinces the moderating influence of 
the sea is felt; there is more moisture and fewer 
extremes of heat and cold. One generalisation, how- 
ever, can be made, namely, that excepting its extreme 
north, all the districts of Canada are admirabh’ suited 
to the health conditions of the European, and to the 
production of a splendid and vigorous race. 

Australia. 

20. Australia, like Canada, is so vast a country as 
to baffle brief description. Much of the interior is so 
dry that, unless subterranean waters, such as have 
been found in many districts of the continent, prove 
to be abundant there also, it cannot be looked upon as 
possible of settlement. Other parts of the Common- 
wealth, again, are tropical. Thus it has yet to be 
jmoved that the Isr'O'rthern Territory, together with 
parts of Queensland and Western Australia, are suited 
to be the home of a large white population. There 
remain enormous areas, mainlj^ in the coast belt, as 
healthy as any country in the world, and, in addition, 
blessed with a. beautiful climate and sufficient rainfall. 

21. Tasmania, which lies to the south, is one of the 
most lovely islands known. Great regions of it are 
still clothed with primeval timber which as yet the hush 
fires have spared. The cleared lands have been proved 
to be specially suitable to the growing of apples and 
other crops, such as the hop vine. Indeed, there are 
spots which remind the visitor of the fields of Kent, 
even to the oast-houses dotted here and there and the 
comfortable and established farm-steadings by which 
they stand. The minerals of Tasmania are numerous 
and rich and it is believed that the island contains a 
great untapped wealth of copper, zinc, tin, and other 
ores. 
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22. Of the three southern States of the mainland, 
South xiiistralia, Victoria, and New South Wales, 
little need be said. Their cities are famous every- 
where, particularly Sydney with its wonderful harbour, 
Melbourne with its wide streets and open spaces, and 
Adelaide with its circle of park lands. Much of their 
land is very rich and, where adequately cultivated, 
yields a large return. Their sheep, especially those of 
New South Wales, are the most famous in the world. 
Ill all three States fruit-growing is largely carried on, 
particularly in the more southern districts, wdulst 
South Australia and Victoria are the principal wine 
growing States of the Commonwealth. 

2d. Thro iigli out tliese territories flourish the various 
species of eucalypts which are, or were, peculiar to 
Australia. The aspect of these trees may be thought 
by some to be monotonous, especially wlien tliey have 
been ringed/' but at least they give to the Australian 
landscape a character that is not to be found else- 
where. In some of the more arid parts, great irriga- 
tion schemes have been completed or are in progress, 
such as that of the Murrumbidgee area in New South 
Wales, and others almost as large in Victoria, to say 
nothing of those in which the waters of the great 
Murray Eiver are being utilised. Throughout these 
States minerals abound. Ballarat, in Victoria, was 
one of the first seats of the gold industry, and there 
that metal still continues to be mined. Broken Hill, 
in New South Wales, is celebrated for its complex ores 
of silver, lead, and zinc, whilst in South Australia are 
the unique mountains of hematite known as Iron 
Knob and Iron Monarch. 

24. New South Wales contains two objects of 
special interest, alike to the settler and the traveller, 
Kosciusko, the highest mountain in x^ustndia, and 
Canberra, the future capital of the Commonwealth. 
The, latter is remarkable for the serene beauty of the 
site and atmosphere and for its possibilities, but as yet 
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little has been done towards the erection of the metro 
politan city wbicb is one day to stand upon its slopes. 

25. One of the most interesting^ jonrnej^s to be made 
hi Australia is that from Adelaide to Port Angiista 
{whence starts the Transcontinental railway to Perth, 
now in course of completion) and on to Oodnadatta, 
480 miles away in the heart of the Australian desert. 
This is accomplished over a line of railway that was 
built at great expense with a view of connecting South 
Australia and the Northern Territory. At Oodna- 
datta,;, a spot that has been visited by very few 
Australians, it comes, however, to a full stop. The 
traveller along this line passes the mysterious waters 
of Lake Eyre that lie below the level of the sea, and 
receive the drainage of great parts of Queensland. 
As the lake has no exit, these waters evaporate in the 
heat of the burning sun, leaving behind them a length 
of more than a hundred miles of salt-encrusted slime. 
Amidst the sand-polished brown stoues of the desert 
and the eaten-out salt bush appear occasionally tiny 
oases of intense verdure. These are caused by the 
existence of artesian boreholes. Eoimd these bores 
may be seen droves of camels, sometimes in the charge 
of x^fghans, strange people to meet with in Central 
Australia. These camels are at present the sole means 
of land communication between Oodnadatta and Port 
.Darwin in the Dlortheni Territory. 

26. Western Australia, so far as its remoter parts 
are concerned, has hardly been explored and much 
less put to use. It first became generally known 
through the discovery of gold which drew a great 
population of diggers to its various fields. Indeed, the 
largest output of Australian gold still comes from the 
East Ooolgardie goldfield, which contains the mining 
centre of Kalgoorlie. This district is supplied with 
water by a pipe line about 350 miles in length, the 
construction of which was one of tlie engineering feats 
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oi the day. Everything will grow beneath the sun- 
shine of this State, that is, where water can be 
obtained, and in it stock do extremely well. More- 
over, it has great resources in its reserves of timber. 
Hence comes the jarrah that is used for piles and rail- 
wa^^ sleepers and in blocks for the paving of city streets. 
Hence, also the karri, one of the most valuable and 
gigantic of the eucalypts. Perth, the capital of this 
State, is a city of remarkable beauty and the same 
may be said of Albany with its splendid but little-used 
harbour. At the back of Albany ai^e stretches of excel- 
lent fruit land of which the Mount Barker district is 
at present the most developed. 

27. Queensland is so enormous that tlie whole United 
Kingdom might be placed five times over within its 
borders. It is very fertile, and in parts hot, for half 
of it lies within the tropics. Indeed, on his arrival at 
Brisbane from, let us say, Melbourne, the visitor 
becomes aware of a remarkable change in temperature, 
while a walk through the lovely public gardens of the 
former city, filled a« they are with palms and other 
semi-tropical vegetation, over which the uncanny flying 
foxes flap at nightfall, will remind him of India or 
Ceylon. N’otwithvstanding its temperature, however, 
all stock and European cereals flourish in Queensland, 
especially on the Darling Downs. In the northern 
portions of the State also grow sugar cane, coconut 
trees, rubber, mangoes, and every other tropical pro- 
duct. In fact all that is needed to make the output of 
these warm and well-watered lands as enormous in 
quantity as it is excellent in quality ivS a sufficiency 
of labour. 

28. At present in .respect of mineral production 
Queensland stands fourth in the list of Australian 
States, but so great is its natural wealth in this par- 
ticular, that there axe many who believe it will ulti- 
mately be first of them all. 
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29. One of tlie- remarkable features of this State is 
its wondrous forests. Eiicalypts of many species 
flourisli in the more soutliern districts but further 
north, for example in the neighbourhood of Cairns, 
they give ]>lace to other trees, many of tlieni gigantic 
in size and of great beauty and variety. It is a 
melaiK'lioly sight to see these fine cabinet woods given 
over to the ravages of fire, however necessary this may 
be considered economically, because as yet it does not 
jmy to carry and export the timber. The soil upon 
which they grow, however, is so rich and well-suited 
to the cultivation of sugar cane, that the fact of this 
waste does not hinder their destruction by the hand of 
man. 

30. Queensland has many natural features of great 
beauty. Among' these the Barron Balls near Cairns 
are perhaps the most striking. It may be added that 
the voyage to that town from Pinkenba, the port of 
Brisbane, running as it does witliin the Great Barrier 
Reef, is one of the loveliest in the world, if at times 
not without danger. This passage was first achieved 
by Captain Cook in the 18th century. At certain 
places as tlie ship glides along' the densely wooded 
shores, where only a few aborigines have tbeir huts, 
flights of brilliant butterflies pass above it. Occasion- 
ally, too, may be seen snow-white cockatoos flying 
slowly against the dark green background of the forest. 

New Zealand. 

31. New Zealand is made up of several small and of 
two main islands, the latter separated from each other 
by Cook vStrait, which is much used a>s a waterway 
between the east and west coasts of the Dominion. In 
total area it nearly equals the British. Isles, but avS in 
shape the islands are long and narrow, the distancte 
from north to south is considerably greater. This 
results in somewhat marked variations of climate. 
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Tims, while Dunedin in the south is cool, Auckland in 
the north has an atmosphere and vegetation which 
remind the visitor of those of sub-tropical lands. 

32. Many people, if they were asked what struck 
them most about New’' Zealand, w^onld reply — its 
beauty. It is a land of snow'-capped mountains and 
of fertile x^Iains. It has forests and Bwiftly-flowdng 
rivers. The fiords of its w^estern coast wall comx>are 
■with those of Norway. It has mountain-encircled 
lakes -with waters of varying hue, as lovely as any to 
be found in Europe. Its scenery attracts thousands of 
visitors, every year, and is an asset of ever-increasing 
value. 

To the traveller, perhaps the most remarkable dis- 
trict in Ne-w’ Zealand is that of Eotoriia, wliicli is 
famous for its health-giving thermal springs resorted 
to in large numbers by the ailing from many lands. 
Although none of its geysers equal tlie Great Geyser 
in Iceland in the volume of wmter ejected, the largest, 
in the village of Whakarewmrewa, spouts to a height 
of 80 feet and furnishes a very remarkable spectacle. 

33. Many of the Maoris, who are the aborigines of 
New Zealand, live in this Rotorua district. They are 
an extremely fine and Avarlike race wdiose qualities are 
fully recognised by the New Zealanders themselves. 
They take their part, through their representatives in 
Parliament, and in other directions, in the administra- 
tion of the Dominion, have their places in its learned 
professions, and share the honours of its Universities. 
They own large areas of laud of very high quality in 
the North Island, portions of which are gradually 
coming into European settlement. It is, however, the 
fi.xed policy of the Dominion to conserve for tlie Maoris 
adequate areas of land for their requirements. A few 
of the older men in their youth may have shared in 
the fierce tribal. warfa;re and perhaps fought against 
the British in the sixties. To-day, how^ever, the Crowm 


kas no moi'e loyal snb'jects tlian are tke Maoris. Tlieir 
history and the study of their traditions are full of 
interest to those who devote attention to such matters. 

34. Outside the mountain regions the soil of New 
Zealand gives great returns to the farmer and the 
pastoralist, while its sheep, after passing through the 
freezing works, are famous on the British meat market, 
and indeed furnish no inconsiderable proportion of its 
supply of mutton and lamb. Its wool, too, is amongst 
the most notable of New Zealand products, and in fact 
is the leading export from the Dominion. Owing to 
the advantages of its climate and the richness of its 
herbage New Zealand is extremely well suited to small- 
holdings, which tend to increase in number year by 
year. This is, in part, due to the policy of the 
Dominion, which encourages the subdivision of large 
areas. The best land is very valuable and continues 
to rise in price. Dairy products such as cheese and 
butter are exported in ever increasing quantities. In 
fact, taking its external trade in comparison with its 
population. New Zealand stands first in the Empire. 

35. The Eauri pine of New Zealand is, perhaps, 
unique among trees, if only for the vast age to which 
it attains. Unfortunately it is being rapidly cut out 
and is for sundry reasons very difficult to preserve. 
The fossilised gum of this tree is dug up in great 
quantities, and, after treatment, forms one of the best 
known varnishes. 

36. In comparison with some of the other Dominions, 
New’ Zealand has no great store of mineral w’ealth. 
But it has produced a good deal of gold, and its iron 
sands and coal are valuable assets, the best of its coal 
being of very high quality. Its wmter pow- er, too, con- 
stitutes a resource of great importance. 

37. Except for the added brightness, of its skies, New 
Zealand may be described as another Britain in the 
southern seas. • Erom The 'beginning it has attracted a 
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class of settler worthy of the best traditions of the 
- Motherland, The education and training which tlie 
Dominion offers to its growing generation more than 
maintains those traditions. In its social legislation 
and the ereii distribution of its wealth N'ew Zealand 
is probably more advanced than any other part of the 
Empire. 

ITnion of South Africa. 

38. In many ways South Africa is one of the most 
attractive countries ir the world, as will be readily 
acknowledged by all who have dwelt wuthin its 
■boundaries. Its charm would be hard to analyse, but 
undoubtedly it exists. This cannot be set down 
entirely to climate, beautiful though it is, or to the 
wide ex])anses of the rolling veld, or to the grandeur 
of its mountains, or to the charm of its woodland 
'scenery. These doubtless contribute to its many 
hf^tractions, but the real cause lies deeper and results 
in the fact that to those who have made South Africa 
their home and even to- those who have made a tem- 
,porary sojourn there, it will always remain the one 
hduntiy to which they desire to return. 

' '39. To the traveller approaching from the North 
and West the first port of call in the Union is the City 
of' Capetown, situated on ,the shores of Table Bay, 
'justly compared for its beauty and blue waters to the 
Bay of Naples. Capetown is the capital of the Pro- 
.vinee of the Cape of Good Hope, the oldest Province 
.df 'the Union, and has been the seat of its Legislature 
mnce unification. Pretoria, the capital of the Trans- 
Vaal Province, is the seat of Government. 

'40. In the early days, when the Portuguese sailed 
round tbe Cape, in their attempt to circumnavigate 
C\frira, it was named the Cape of Storms. Later, the 
‘Llutch East India Company, finding it a promising 
^lifi'd’ and a convenient half-way house to their 
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Eastern possessions, planted tlieir flag* on the shores of 
Table Bay and gradually extended their sway north- 
wards. It was they who gave the name '' Cape of 
(iood Hope happy augury for the future. 

To this day the passage via South Africa remains one 
of the most important Imperial routes to the BritisJi 
possessions in the East as w^ell as to Australia and I^’ew 
Zealand. If only on account of its situation, South 
Africa takes a most important place among the 
Dominions of the Crown. 

41. Capetown itself has a picturesque appearance 
with its quaint flat-roofed houses ; its situation at the 
foot of the unrivalled Table Mountain, with the ranges 
of the Drakensberg in the blue distance,, fills the new- 
comer with admiration. 

Its neighbourhood has many interesting features 
reminiscent of the early settlers. To the Dutch, it 
owes its beautiful trees, -whose rich, green foliage adds 
to the charms of its countryside, tlie stately oak 
avenxtes in and around Capetown!, and the comfortable 
buildings wnth their distinctive st^de. To the Erench 
Hugiieiiots xvho settled in the Stellenbosch and Paarl 
valleys near by is due the cultivation of the vine, which 
has grown! in profusion ever since, and w*hose grapes 
excel in flavour. 

42. The interior of South Africa has changed much 
within the last 40 years. Then the northern portions 
were in part still black wnth game and men now living 
have shot buck upon the very site of the market place 
of Johannesburg, the Golden City. To-day the game 
has largely gone and on the veld where once it roamed 
the pastoralist and the cosmopolitan financier pursue 
their respective, if widely differing^ avocations. 

To prevent, however, the extinction of the beautiful 
and varied fauna of South Africa, the Union Govern- 
ment has set aside reserves. Thus, in the Tzaneen 
Estate in the Transvaal Province, specimens of every 
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hidigenoiis kind of wild life are to be found in abund- 
ance, whilst in the Cape Piwince a sanctuaiw' has been 
made for the preservation of the elephant. 

43. South Africa is a country of infinite variety of 
natural resources, but its wealth, as at present de- 
veloped, is chiefly mineral. Of diamonds it has a prac- 
tical monopoly in the deposits of the Cape Proviiice, 
the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. The Rand 
area alone produces some 40 per cent, of the gold 
supply of the world. The coalfields of the Cape Pro- 
vince and of Natal are of vast extent and easily 
accessible. 

Copper and iron are also found in the Union, though 
as yet the latter is not worked. In fact, its base metals 
and minerals have as yet scarcely been touched, and a 
wide field is open for the enterprise alike of the 
capitalist and the manufacturer. In days to come, 
given an adequate skilled population, the Union may 
guow" into one of the great industrial lands of the world, 
for its coal, as it chances, is found in places within easy 
reach of its gold and iron areas. 

44. Yet to the agriculturist and planter the country 
possesses many attractions also, especially to those 
possessed of energy, ability, and knowdedge. 

The Cape Province offers opportunities for growing 
cereals of all kinds, and for fruit and vine cultivation. 

In the Orange Free State maize, wheat, and oats can 
he gTowui, and in the Transvaal not only these crops, 
but barley and rye also. In Natal sugar, coffee, and 
tea are extensively produced, and in several parts of 
the Union cotton and tobacco are being cultivated with 
success, as are also all kinds of citrus fruits. 

45. To the pastoralist opportunities are abundant. 
He can breed sheep, horses, cattle, and ostriches on a 
large scale in many districts; The mildness of the 
climate lends itself to the successful rearing of stock, 
and there is no need for shelter from excessive heat or 
extreme cold. Granted immunity from pests and 
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diseases, a question witli wHcIl we deal later on in this 
Report, there are bright prospects for the future. 

46. Much, too, depends on a successful policy of 
water conseryation. The bulk of the cereals of the 
Union is grown on land which has a <X)m 

small rainfall, but almost eyerywhere water is neces- 
sary to turn to profitable use fox small holdings the 
ricdi agricultiiral soil which is found extensiyely in 
the Union. Thiis, the great Karroo will grow any- 
thing where dams have been made to conserye water, 
or boreholes put doAyii. In certain parts of the Union, 
howeyer, the rainfall is abundant, especially along 
the coast belt of the Cape Proyince and in Katal. In 
these fayoured spots all fruits gTow abundantly, as do 
otlier products of the earth. 

47. To those who are in search of health South 
Africa is a resort which is famous throughout the 
^yorld, and inyalids who haye yisited its highlands 
return tilled with gratitude for their pure liealth- 
giying air. To the sportsman, the Union still 
offers a happy hunting ground. 

48. South Africa has a natiye population that out- 
numbers tlie whites by at least four to one, and this 
disproportion is not decreasing. The existence of this 
population, ydiile it adds to the difficulties of its rulers, 
proyides a supply of labour without which its mining 
and agricultural industries could scarcely be carried on 
upon their present scale. It also constitutes a strong 
argument in favour of the expansion of industrial 
enterprise in the future. 

Newfoundland. 

49. Newfoundland, the oldest of the British 
Colonies, has characteristics distinct from those of any 
other part of the Empire. It stands like a fortress at 
tlie gates of the great Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its^ coast 
line is nigged and indented with many harbours, but 
within it is a pleasant land of lakes, ri.yers, and forests, 
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interspersed with valleys well adapted to grazing and 
other agricultural purposes. Its climate, if rigwons 
in winter, is warm in summer and autumn, and healthy 
throughout the year. Its mineral wealth is consider- 
able, especialh" of iron, of which ore there is a prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply. But the real source of 
livelihood of most of its inhabitants is to be found in 
the surrounding seas. The fisheries of ]S[ewfoundland, 
in particular those of cod, have been famous since the 
days of John Cabot, who discovered the island over 
four centuries ago, and are still as productive as they 
ever were. Many of the people of the Colony during 
part of the year practice agriculture, or work in the 
mines or forests, but at the proper seasons they join 
the fishing or the sealing fleets. 

50. The population of the island is not large, nor 
does it increase as rapidly as might be wished, chiefly 
owing to the emigration from it to Canada. The 
quality of the race, however, can by no means be esti- 
mated by its numbers, since the people of Jfewdound- 
land are among the hardiest, most virile and indus- 
trious of those of British stock. They are by nature 
sailormen skilled in all navigation and accustomed to 
the dangers of the seas. Further, and perhaps because 
of this aptitude which is the heritage of men who from 
generation to generation have had dealings wuth the 
deep, they show a remarkable versatility in their power 
of adapting themselves to the conditions of other 
pursuits and trades. 

51. The coast of Labrador, wLich is of vast extent but 
very thinly peopled, is a dependency of ISTewfoimdland. 
Its mineral resources, as yet scarcely tapped, are 
believed to be great, and the same may be said of its 
forests and its fisheries. An interesting suggestion, 
more fully dealt with later on in this Eeport, is that 
potash in large quantities might be extracted by 
burning from the immense stores of kelp which now rot- 
upon its shores. 
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Conclusion. 

52. A survey sucli as that which we have given 
naturally invites a brief comparison between the 
British self-governing possessions to-day and tiie 
greatest Empire of the ancient world, that of Eome. 

53. The Eonian Empire, being concentrated and 
continuous, escaped some of the difficulties which con- 
front the British Empire. The extreme distance be- 
tween the Capitol and its farthest dependency w^as at 
the most 2,000 miles, whereas the extreme distance 
between London and the outer borders of the farthest 
self-governing Dominion is over 12,000 miles, or half 
the circumference of the earth. In a sense such spaces 
have been anniliilated by the use of electricity and 
their inconveniencies mitigated by that of steam. 
Still, as the present war teaches, routes so extended 
must always remain open to attack and add to the 
anxieties of government. 

54. Where figures are concerned certain salient facts 
emerge from the shadows of the past. The approxi- 
mate size of the Eonian Empire was 1,400,000 square 
miles. Canada with nearly 4,000,000 square miles, 
and Australia ■with 3,000,000, are each more than 
double this size. If to these areas be added that of the 
British Isles, with the three smallest of the self- 
governing Dominions, namely, JN'ew Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, and ISrewfoundlaiid, about 
750,000 square miles in all, it will be seen that those 
portions of Your Majesty's Empire alone overpass tlie 
area of that of Eome in a ratio of five to one. 

55. Aguin, an approximate estimate for the popula- 
tion of the Eomaii world in the time of its greatest 
prosperity was 85,000,000. In all the 3‘egions con- 
quered by Eome there were indigenous populations of 
varying density. In the self-governing portions of 
Your Majesty's Empire, we find that their 65,000,000 
inhabitants (including more than 5,000,000 natives in 
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the Union of South Africa), are most unequally dis- 
tributed. Of these no less than 45,000,000 live in the 
two small islands which form the United Kingdom, 
leaving but 20,000,000 (inclusive of all population of 
non-European blood) to occupy the more than 7,000,000 
square miles of the five Oversea Dominions. 

56. It is, however, in the scale on which the popula- 
tion migrated from the homeland to the outlying parts 
that there lies the most striking contrast bet-ween the 
ancient Empire, and those parts of Your Majesty’s 
possessions over which our inquiries have extended. 

Home was not a colonizing power in our sense of 
the word, but one whose chief object was to- rule and 
hold. In her case, the occupation and development of 
the distant parts of the Empire was not the life work 
of hundreds of thousands of the best of her citizens. 
Her settlements were confined to the establishment of 
small giniips, largely composed of disbanded legion- 
aries, in selected centres on frontiers, military high- 
ways, and trade routes. 

57. British rule is directed to ends widely different 
in character. Its policy is not merely directed to 
secure settlement in chosen spots, but to encourage it 
in all the wide areas Avithin the Empire’s boundaries, 
suited for the maintenance and Avell-being* of its 
people. All that is asked of those who find a neAv 
home overseas is to assist in the development of the 
country of their choice, in whatever manner best suits 
their training and inclination. 

58. To what extent this task has been achieAY^fi, hoAv 
best it can be forwarded by Avell-directed Government 
action and co-operative effort, it is the object of the 
succeeding chapters of this Keport to indicate. 
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CHAPTER III.— EXTEEHAL TRADE OF THE SELF- 
GOVERNING DOMINIONS. 

59. In the devscription given in the preceding chapter, 
we have tried to present a general inii)ression of the 
main characteristics and possibilities of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions. We pass on to the facts and figures 
concerning their present stage of development, and it 
is desirable first to^ give a brief general survey of their 
external trade, with reference especially to the share 
of the XJnited Kingdom in this trade and to the 
exchanges between the Dominions themselves. 

Full details as to the main items for the period 1901 
to 1913 have already been published in the volume 
prepared by us and issued under the title Trade 
Statistics and Trade of the vSelf-Governing Dominions ; 
Memorandum and Tables. 

Total Import and Export Trade of the Dominions and the 
United Kingdom. 

60. In our various Interim Reports t tlie trade posi- 
tion of each of the self-governing Dominions which 
we have visited has been dealt with,i and we propose 
here to consider the external trade of these portions 
of Tour Majest3?'’s Empire collectively rather than 
individually. Tables are appended showing the im- 
ports into, and the exports from, the Dominions in the 
year 1913, distingnishing the trade with (a) the 
United Kingdom, (h) other parts of the Empire, and 
(c) foreign countries. We have taken the year 1913 
as being the latest year in which normal trade con 
ditions obtained. 


^ [Cd. S15C.] 

t [Cd. 7210], pp. 4#. ; [Cd. 7505], pp. 3 ff . ; [Od. 7711], pp. 2 Jf. ; 
[Cd. 8457],pp. 2J. 

"X For a statement of the differences in the method of recording 
imports and exports in the various Dominions, [Cd. 8156], pp. 13 -26. 
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* For a statemeiifc of the differences in the method of recording imports and exports in the various .Dominions, 
[Cd. 8166], pp. 13-20. 

t Ex;cliiding Parcel Post and ship’s stores (^1,215,000). These items are not recorded by countries. 

J This total becomes 271 ‘115 if South Africa exports hy Parcel Post and if ship’s stores are included. 
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61. The above tables; contain a certain amount of 
duplication, inasmuch as the merchandise exchanged 
between the Dominions themselves naturally appears 
as imports in the first table, and as exports in. the 
second. These duplicate entries represent an amount 
of about 12,000,000Z. - Making allowance for them, 
and adding certain items of South African trade which 
cannot be subdivided in the export table above, a total 
figure of about 542,000,000?. is obtained, as represent- 
ing the value of the external trade of the five self- 
governing Dominions in 1913. 

62. .Dor purposes of comparison wve add a table 
showing the total oversea trade of the United King- 
dom in 1913, and the share of the different self- 
governing Dominions in that trade : — 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 191:5. 
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Bevelopment of Trade since 1901. 

63. Rapid development has characterised the ex- 
ternal trade of the self-goyerning Dominions since the 
beginning of the present centnr 3 ^ In the year 1901 
their total imports were approximately of the value of 

130.000. 000Z. ; ill 1913 they were valued at about 
284,000j000Z. — an increase of 118 per cent. Simi- 
larly, exports from the Dominions increased from 

120.000. 000L in 1901 to 2T1,000,000L — a growth of 
about 115 per cent. The total external trade of the 
Dominions amounted, after allowance is made for 
duplicate entries, to 244,000,0007. in 1901 and, as we 
have already shown, to 542,000,000/. in 1913. 

It is interesting to observe that during the period 
in question the growth of the external trade of the 
Dominions was more rapid than the growth of the 
external trade of the United Kingdom. Between 1901 
and 1913 the total imports into tlie United Kingdom 
increased by 52 per cent., and the total exports there- 
from. by 86 per cent. 

64. The following tables indicate the growth of the 
import and export trade of the Dominions year by year 
since the beginning of the present century, and show 
how accentuated the development has been during the 
rec'ent years : — 
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Ix¥P0R7;S INTO THE SELP^GOTERNING DOMINIONS. 


Years. 

Canada.* 

Australia. 

New 

Zealand 

Union 
of 8onth 
Afriea.1 

■ New- 
foundland. 

■ . -f. ■ ■ ■■ .. 

Total. 


1 ■ 

Million Ai Million -M. 

Million A 

Million X 

Million X 

Million « 

1901 ... 

40 

42 

12 

34 

2 ' 

130 

urn ... 

44 

41 

11 

60 

2 

148 

1903 ... 

50 

38 

IS 

53 

2 

156 

1904 ... 

. 54 

37 

13 

35 

2 

141 

1905 ... 

56 

34 

13 

34 

2 

143 

1906 ... 

61 

45 

15 

31 

2 

L54 

1907 ... 

77, 

52 

17 

27 

2 

175 

1908 ... 

65 

50 

17 

24 

2 

158 

1909 ... 

82: 

51 

16 

29 

2 

. ISO 

1910 ... 

98 

60 

17 

39 

3 

217 

1911 ... 


67 

2<» 

38 

3 

245 

1912 

144 

78 

21 

40 

3 

2S6 

1913 ... 

136 

80 

. 22 

43 

3 

284 


EXPORTS PROM THE SELF-GOVERNING DOMINI' NS. 


Years. 

Canada.*' 

Australia. 

New 
Zealan i 

Un Oil - 
of So..fch 
Africa, t 

■'New- ' 
foundian-. 

‘H 

Toral 


Million £ 

Million X 

Million & 

Million X 

Million X 

VI ill ion £ 

1901 ... 

40 

5) 

13 

■ 21:’ . 

2 

126 

1902 ... 

..'.,44 

44 

14 

29 . 

2 

133 

1903 ... 

47 

48 

, .... 15 

31 

2 

143 

1904 ... 

44 

■57 

15 

34 

" '2 

152 

1905 ... 

42 

. 67 ^ 

' 16 

41 

2 

158 

1906 ... 

53 

70 

1 18 

; i<> 

3 

190 

1907 .. 

58 

73 

i ■ ■ 20 

13 , 

3 

In 7 

1908 ... 

54 

64 

! 16 

i 48 1 

2 

184 

19 )9 ... 

63 

65 

20 

49 

2 

199 

1910 ... 

62 

74 

i 22 

: 54 ' 

2 

214 

1911 ... 

66 

79 

19 

57 ' 

3 

224 

1912 ... 

82 

79 

i 22 

' 63 

3 

249 

1913 ... 

99 

79 

! 23 

67 j 

3 

271 


* t'ro'.n to iyo6 the figures given are fur , years ending 

Jimt* 30; for 1907 onwards the figures reiace to the twelvemonths 
encle I March 31 of the years follow. ng. 

t The figures for yea s prior to 1910, the date of the furmation of the 
ITuiou of South Africa, are approxitiiate only. 

The figures given are for the years ended June 30. 

mSTITUTE ^ 
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Trade per head of Population. 

65. The value of- the external trade of the self- 
governing' Dominions in 1913 amounted to a total of 
542,000,000L The white population of these parts of 
the Empire is estimated to have been about 15i millions 
in the same year. On this basis the trade in question 
is equivalent to 35* OZ. per head of the population. In 
the same year the aggregate of the import and export 
trade of the United Kingdom, including as in the case 
of the figure quoted for the Dominions the re-export 
trade as well as the imports and exports of bullion 
and specie, amounted to nearly l,54O',000,0O0Z., or 
33* 5Z. per head of the population. In proportion 
therefore to population, the external trade of the 
Dominions as a whole is slightly greater than that 
of the Mother Country.^ 

That the trade of the Dominions has already attained 
this position is striking evidence of the energy and 
enterprise with which Your Majesty’s subjects overseas 


* Figti>*e8 for each of tlie Dominions separately are driven in onr 
Fifth Interim Report p. 3 of f Od. 8457]). New Zealand comes 
first, Anstra’ia second, Canada third, Newfoundland fourth, and the 
Union (»f Souih Africa fifth. The comparison, however, is subject to 
certain qualifications, viz : — 

(1) We have made no allowance for the purchasing* and productive 

power of the native population, especially in South Africa 
pp, 4. o of [Cd. 7505]). 

(2) The aggregate figure f- r United Kingdom imports and exports 

includes a very much higher proportion of re-export trade 
than that for the Dominions. The value of merchandise 
re-exported from the United Kingdom in 1913 was abont 
£110,(100.000, whilst the re-expo> t trade of the Dominions 
amounted only to a value of about £10.000,000. 

It is difficult to assign a definite value to the former of these two 
factors in calculating the external trade of the Dominion'-’ per head of 
population. Estimates are given in our Third Interim Report 
fCd. 75(*5] comparing the value of the imports into Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa on the Jbaais ot the assumed purchasing 
power of the native populations. But there are obvious difficulties in the 
way of assigning an approximate value to the effect of the producing 
power of the native population on the export trade. Even if a very 
liberal allowance is made f<»r the productivity of the non-white 
population, it represents a trade which is far less than the re-export 
trade of the Uidted Kingdom. 
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have applied themselves to the development of the vast 
natural resources of the lands they occupy, and to the 
extension of their commercial intercourse with other 
States. 

Preference. 

66. In all the self-governing Dominions, with the 
exception of Newfoundland, a reduction in the ordinary 
amounts of import duty on all, or most, articles of 
commerce is allowed when they are the produce and 
manufactures of the Mother Country, and some or all 
of the Dominions. The amount of the reductions and 
the parts of the Empire to which they apply vary in 
each of the Dominions. In our Second, Third, and 
Fifth Interim Reports we have given details of the 
preferential arrangements in Australia, New Zealand, 
the Dnion of South Africa, and Canada. 

The following table gives the amounts of rebate on 
United Eingdom goods imported into these four 
Dominions during the years preceding the outbreak 
of war: — 


Year. 

Cariada.*^ ! 

■ " . . i 

Australia. 

New Zealand. : 
t 

Union of 
South Africa, 

i ' 


1 

. Million dfi. 

Million £. , 

i '.''"j 

Million £. 

Million 

1910 

. i 1-303 

:--972^, 

* 536 

•539 

1911 

. : 1*376 

1-071 

-725 

•538 

1912 

1-667 

1-266 

*715 

•54:9 

1913 

1-573 

i 

1-244 

-760 

■, •55'5';' 


* For years ended March 31 of the year following, 
t The figures for New Zealand include rebates on goods from parts 
of the Empire other than the United Kingdom. 


67. In Australia and South Africa preference ijs 
granted by means of a reduction on the ordinary rates 
of duty, whilst in New Zealand a similar effect is 
attained by imjiosing a surtax on certain classes of 
goods when they are of foreign manufacture. A third 
system obtains in Canada; the Customs xicts provide 
for three tariffs, viz. f — British Preferential Tariff, 
33203 D2 
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tlie Intermediate Tariif, and the General Tariff, and 
idle few parts of tlie British Empire which do not enjoy 
the rates of the British Preferential Tariff pay duty 
according to the intermediate rates or receiye other 
reductions in the General Tariff rates. 

68. The application of preferential duties as between 
the Dominions them selves is partly the result of 
definite arrangements for reciprocity. Arrangements 
of this kind obtain, for example, between South Africa 
and Australia, and between South xifrica and Ifew 
Zealand. But, as a general rule, preferential treat- 
ment to the goods of one Dominion entering another 
is not accorded as a result of any definite arrangement 
between the States concerned. The same observa- 
tion applies to the grant of preference on United* 
Kingdom goods in the Dominions. 

Inter-Dominion Trade. 

69. The trade between the self-governing Dominions 
themselves amounts to about 12 millions sterling 
annually, but more tlian half this total represents the 
interchange between neighbouring territories, that is 
to say, between Canada and Newfoundland and 
bet’ween Australia and New Zealand. The long dis- 
tance trade between tlie Dominions amoiiuts to only 
about 5, 000,000/.. annually, or barely one per cent, of 
their total external trade. This figure is roughly 
made up as follows: — 

Trade between South Africa and x\ustralia 2,000,000 
Canada and Australia ... 1,000,000 

(^anada and New Zealand 1,000,000 

The remaining' 1,000,000/. represents mainly trade 
l)etween Canada and South Africa, arul between New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

TO. The total value of inter-Domiiiion exchanges 
was roughly the same in 1913 as in 1901, but in 1901 
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there Avere abnormally large exports to South Africa 
from Australia, Canada, and ISTeAv Zealand as a result 
of Avar conditions. In 1906 the total iiiter-Dominion 
trade had fallen to about 10,000,000Z., of AA^hich the 
long distance trade amounted to about d,500,000L 
only. Much has been done in recent years to stimulate 
this trade by means of preferential tariff rates and 
by the grant of subsidies to steamship ser Alices. In 
particular subsidised mail serAuces exist (1) betAA^een 
JSfeAA' Zealaiid and Canada, and (2) betAA^een Canada 
and South Africa, under contracts AAdiich contain 
proAusions intended to foster the excdiange of produce 
between the Dominions concerned. This trade is, 
lioAvever, still in its infancy, and m.uch more could 
he done to encourage it. In particular, trade betAveen 
xiustralia and ISTew Zealand on the one side and Canada 
on the other is, as Avas pointed out in our Second and 
Fifth Interim Eeports,^ capable of great deA^elopment. 
Such deA^elopment must depend largely on the main- 
tenance of adec][uate, regular, and rapid steamship 
seiwices. . . ' ^ 

Trade of the Dominions with the United Kingdom and 
Foreign Countries, 

71. The tables AAdiicli appear on pp. 28 and 29 shoAv 
that in 1913 38 per cent, of the imports into the self- 
goA"erning Dominions AA^ere receiA^ed from the United 
Kingdom, while of the exports 59 per cent. AA^-ere sent 
to the United Kingdom. In 1901 the percentage of 
imports from the United Kingdom Avas 46 per cent., 
and the percentage of the exports to the United 
Kingdom 53 per cent. The figures for 1901 were un- 
doubtedly affected by Avar conditions in South xlfrica, 
when the normal shipments of gold to the United 
Kingdom were not being made in their usual A'olume. 
But an examination of the detailed tables of the trade 


[Cd. 7210], p. 33, and [Od, 84571, p. 6. 
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of the Dominions prepared by confirms the indica- 
tion given by a comparison of these percentages, viz., 
that the share of the United Kingdom in the import 
trad'e of the Dominions has been decreasing and its 
share in the exjiort trade increasing, t 

72. The share of the Dominions in the oversea timde 
of the United Kingdom is shown in the Table on p. 31. 
Of the total imports into the United Kingdom, in 1913 
the five self-governing Dominions contributed 17 per 
cent., whilst of the total exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufacture they took 15*8 per cent. 
These figures show an increase over those for 1901, 
when the share of the Dominions in the import trade 
was 12*2 per cent., and in the export trade 14*3 per 
cent. 

73. In this connection, a comparison of the balance 
of trade of the Dominions with foreign countries and 
with the United Kingdom reveals an interesting posi- 
tion. In 1913 exports from the Dominions to the 
Mother Country exceeded imports therefrom by 
52,000,000Z., whilst imports from foreign countries 
exceeded exports thereto by 61,000,000?. The exact 
figures are given below, viz.: — 



Imports 

into 

Exports i 
trom 

Excess of 


the Do- 
minions. 

the Do- 
minions, 

j . Imports. 

j Exports. 

In trade with. 

Bnited Kingdom — 
Foreign Countries — 

MilUon £. 
106-968 
151-698 

Million £>. 
158-915 
90-804 

Million 

60-794 

Millioia£. 

61-947 


74. The remarkable difference between the nature of 
United Kingdom and foreign trade with the 
Dominions, as shown by these figures, is somewhat 


* [Cd. 8156]. 

t Kote.-~-To tills latter statement Canada forms an important 
©rception. 
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attenuated wlien allowance is made for tlie re-export 
of Dominion produce, and especially raw material, 
from the Mother Country. 

The trade returns of the TJnited Kingdom show that 
in 1913 raw materials produced in the Dominions were 
rerexported from the Mother Country to a total value 
of 20,000,000Z, 

This does not, however, account for the whole of tJie 
differences shown, which are largely caused by the 
nature of the trade between Canada and the United 
States. From the United States of America Canada 
bought merchandise in 1913-14 to the value of 
89,000,000Z., whilst the exports from Canada across 
the American border were valued at 42,000,000Z. only, 

75. "Whilst these considerations serve to explain, to 
some extent at least, the astonishing difference 
between the balance of the trade of the Dominions . 
with foreign countries and the balance of the trade 
with the United Kingdom, the position obviously 
requires further analysis and consideration, and we 
therefore proceed to examine the nature of the external 
trade of the Dominions as divided over the leading 
categories of merchandise. • 

The following is an analysis of the import and 
export trade of the Dominions in 1913, divided into 
the headings of — (1) food, &c., (2) raw materials and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, (3) articles wliolly 
or mainly manufactured, viz. : — 
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76. It is notewortliy that the Doniiiiioiis purchase 
jilinost as large a quantity of maiuifactiired articles 
from foreign countries as from the United Kingdom , 
and that their sales of raw materials to foreign 
countries (including re-exports from the United 
Kingdom) are larger than to the Mother Country. 
Both these facts emphasise the importance of improved 
means of communication, and show how large a need 
there is for these and other measures for betterment, 
to he undertaken by Your Majesty’s Government in 
conjunction with the Governments of the Dominions, 
and the mercantile community in all parts of the 
Empire. 

77. We may be permitted to give one example of 
lack of attention in the past to the promotion of inter- 
imperial trade, to which we alluded in our Fifth 
Interim Eeport,^ No steps have, as yet, been taken to 
ensure that the large amounts of capital advanced in 
the Mother Country for public works and similar 
objects in the self-governing Dominions shall, within 
due limits, and without burdening enterprise or 
creating a monopoly, increase the opportunities of the 
manufacturers of the Empire. We would repeat the 
opinion already expressed that the promotion of a new 
policy in this respect is urgent, and should be one of 
the first and most serious duties of the British Trade 
Bank, now in course of establishment in accordance 
witli the recommendations of the United Kingdom 
Committee on Financial Facilities for Trade. t We 
think that this Bank should not only stipulate that 
orders in connection with any new undertakings which 
it may finance in the self-governing Dominions, should 
be placed as far as possible with British manufacturers, 
but should exert its influence to induce other financial 
establishments in the United Kingdom to follow its 
own example. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Need for an Imperial Trade Policy. 

78, It lias been a commonplace for years that British 
manufacturers and merchants should be stimulated to 
study and cultivate the Dominion markets, and to pro- 
duce goods of the nature and quality which are re- 
quired by consumers across the seas. It has equally 
been a commonplace that the manufacturers of the 
Mother Country should be urged to use the vast 
resources of raw materials which the Dominions possess. 
The difficulty has lain in suggesting acceptable 
measures for the realisation of these ideals. Hitherto 
the proposals made have been mainly the work of 
advocates of some particular fiscal or other theory, 
which they have pressed, in season and out of season, 
as a universal remedy. In our judgment these 
counsels, however important they may be, cover only a 
part of the problem. An Imperial policy, in the 
broadest sense, must include much that is not fiscal. 
There is no short cut to the formulation of such a 
policy ; what is needed, in our view, is detailed 
examination of existing conditions, and practical and 
definite proposals for the removal of difficulties and 
for securing co-operation. 


CHAPTER IV.— NATTJEAL RESOURCES OF THE 
SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS. 

•79. We next propose to give a short general descrip- 
tion of the natural resources of the five self-governing 
Dominions included within our terms of reference, in so 
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far as these revsources have not already been dealt with 
in onr various Interim Eeports.^ 

Such a survey naturally falls under the followings 
five heads, viz. : — Agricultural and Pastoral Eesources, 
Minerals. Porests, Fisheries, and Water Power, 

AGEICULTUEAL AI^D PASTOEAL EESOUECES. 

80. In the course of our journeys we have done our 
utmost to consider and take note of the agricultural 
resources and opportunities of the various self- 
governing Dominions. We have found that in one 
part or other of those Dominions all animals and 
almost every crop flourish that are needed for the sus- 
tenance and use of man, and we believe, especially if 
products of tlie more tropical parts of the Empire 
which were not included in our investigation are taken 
into account, that the Empire could meet not only its 
own needs but those of friendly neighbouring countries. 

81. We do not propose in this Final Eeportto laden 
its pages with undue -statistical detail. We will there- 
fore briefly set out the general conclusions at which w^e 
have arrived as regards the agricultural and pastoral 
industries of the self-governing Dominions. Those 
industries, taken as a whole, are but in their infancy. 
By this is meant that every beast reared and every 


* For example, the following matters are discussed in the Eeports 
m''ntioned below ; — 

Cotton Industry in Australia and South Africa [Od. 7210], 
pp. 48-51, and [Od. 7505], pp. 35-6. 

Mining and Agricultural Industries of South Africa [Cd. 7505], 
pp. 11-38, 

Fishing, Forest, and Mining Industries in Newfoundland 
[Od. 7711], pp. 5-10. 

Live Stock Industries of Canada [Cd. 8467], p. 42-3. 

Nickel and Asbestos Production in Ontario and Quebec [Cd, 
8457], p. 45-7. 

Fur-Farming in Prince Edward Island, [Cd. 8457], p, 43-4. 

These subjects are either omitted altogether, or mentioned very 
briefly, in this Report. 
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grain of corn grown, in our opinion, could be multi- 
plied many times in the yarious districts of the Enix>ire, 
provided that men existed in sufficient numbers to 
breed the cattle or cultivate the grain, if markets were 
open to absorb the produce, and if economical and 
scientific means of transport to such markets were 
established. Omitting those of other countries, sucii 
markets do exist in the United Kingdom but are at 
present largely supplied from foreign lands. As an 
example we may mention Denmark, which is able by 
dint of good organisation, and individual skill and 
industry, to ex^iort to the United Kingdom enormous 
quantities of butter, bacon, and eggs which could 
equally well be produced locally or in the Dominions. 

82. During our journeys throughout the Empire we 
have been impressed by the fact, which is general iu 
the world and which is not ccpifined to any particnlar 
epoch, that the industries engaged in the utilisation of 
the land are less remunerative than city trades and the 
occupations of middlemen and merchants. Too much 
of the profit appears to go to the distributing interests 
and not enough to the primary producer. This tends 
to concentrate people to an undue extent in large cities 
and to withdraw them from country districts where 
their x:»resence is most needed. Apart from the 
financial attraction of the city, life there presents 
greater amenities and greater excitement than do agri- 
(uiitiiral and pastoral pursuits, Ko universal remedy 
can be suggested, but we hold that everything which 
conduces to keep an adequate proportion of the popu- 
lation engaged upon the land or in country pursuits, 
everything which increases the attraction of agricul- 
tural life, should be regarded as beneficial to the 
.development and strengthening of the community. 

83. We trust that we may not be thought to travel 
beyond the limits of the subject in hand when we point 
out all that is involved in this matter. Everywhere 
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thro iigli. 0 lit the Empire we liave been met by the com- 
pJaint, to the accuracy of which our own observation 
has testified, that the population either is not inclined 
to settle on the land, or, if it has settled there, shows 
a strong tendency to leave it for the cities. Thus in 
Australia more than half of the total population, 
already small enough for so vast a continent, dwells in 
a few towns, nor is there any sign at present that 
these undesirable x>roportions are in course of change. 

84. It is of vital importance to the Empire that the 
development of all the products of the land should be 
pushed to tlie maximum extent, that sufficient man- 
power should be devoted to the purpose, and that all 
the resources of invention and organisation should be 
utilised to increase the poduction per acre at a mini- 
mum of cost. These matters cannot be left entirely to 
the individual whim of the chance proprietor; super- 
vision is needed to see that full utilisation is obtained 
from the available land and the available resources. 

85. We will now pass on to some general remarks 
upon the more prominent characteristics of the agri- 
culture of the various Dominions. 

Canada. 

86. The question is often asked, what proportion of 
the vast area of the Dominion is available for agricul- 
ture. To this there is no easy reply. Taking the case 
of wheat only, it is found year by year that certain 
qualities of early-maturing and frost-resisting grain 
can be grown at a profit farther north than was before 
believed. We can only give the latest estimate, noting 
that it is, at best, provisional and approximate. It 
is stated that of the 1,400,000,000 acres which comprise 


Out of a total population at the end of 1914 of 4,941,000 in 
Australia, no fewer than 1,948,400 or 39*4 per cent, lived in the six 
capital cities. If the towns exceeding a population of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants are included (1,291^650) the percentage is increased to 65*31 
per cent. 
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the nine ProTinees of Canada {Le., excluding the 
N'orth-West Territories and the Yukon) 441,000,000 
acres, or 31 per cent, of the whole, are capable of being 
devoted to agriculture in the future. Of this available 
area less than a quarter was occupied as farm land in 
1911. 

YIELD OF CROPS. 

87. Of the grain crops of Canada, wheat is unqiies*- 
tionably pre-eminent. The average production in the 
Dominion for the years 1910-1914 was 196,000,000 
bushels and the average exports of wheat and flour 
96,800,000 bushels per annum. 

Of the total production, the three great Prairie Pro- 
vinces alone, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
produced an average of 174,000,000 bushels per 
annum. According to a recent return only 9,500,000 
acres out of a total of 58,625,000 acres of occupied 
farm lands were under wheat in these three Provinces, 
and these occupied farm lands formed only 21 per cent, 
of the possible farming lands in these Provinces. 

88. At the present time Canada stands fifth in the 
list of the wheat-producing countries. It is difficult 
to see why in years to come she should not he first 
among the countries of the world in the amount of her 
exportable surplus of wheat, if not in total production. 
If by the development of new routes, such as the 
Panama Canal and possibly the Hudson Bay routes, 
and if by the improvement of old routes such as the 
St, Lawrence River, the cost of the transport of wheat 
from the great Prairie Provinces of Canada to the 
markets of the TTnited Kingdom can be reduced, the 
problem of feeding the industrial masses of Great 
Britain will he more than half solved. 


* For figures as to the Dominion lands still available for home- 
steading in the Prairie Provinces as on J'annary 1st, 1916, see pp. 14-16 
of [Od. 8457]. 
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89. Of Canadian grain crops , oats come second in 
yalne. The Dominion produced, on the average, 
343,000,000 bushels per annum in the period 1910- 
1914, and now ranks as the fourth oat-producing 
country in the world, though her exports of oats are 
usually much smaller than are those of wheat. 

Other grain and field crops are also produced in con- 
siderable quantities, notably potatoes, beets, carrots, 
turnips, barley, flax, hay and clover. 

CATTLE. 

90. As we have shown in our Fifth Interim Eeport 
the situation of the live-stock industry in the 
Dominion, as at present conducted, is not satisfactory, 
having regard to the advantages enjoyed in soil and 
climate. The decrease in the number of cattle during 
the last five years is shown in the following table: — 


— 

1 

1 1910. , 

1 1 

j' 1911.' I 

1 1912. j 

1913. 

1914. 

Milch cows 
Other cattle 

2.854.000 

4.251.000 

2,595,000 
:-5, 93 1,000 

2.605.000 ; 

3.827.000 

i 2,740,000 , 
3,916,000 : 

2.673.000 

3.364.000 

Total ... 

7,105,000 

. ; , . ■ ■ ■ 1 

6,526,000 

6,432,000 

6,656,000 : 

6,037,000 


The total decrease during the five years is no fewer 
than 1,068,000 head of cattle or 15 per cent. The 
larger decrease is in “ other cattle,’’ which is deplor- 
able in view of the desirability of augmenting* the 
Empire’s meat supply. In Ontario the- number de- 
creased from 1,629,000 in 1910 to 970,000 in 1914, or 
by 40 per cent. Saskatchewan, however, records a 
steady increase in both milch cows and other cattle. 

It is satisfactory to note that the rearing of thorough- 
bred cattle is receiving greater attention. An increase 
during the decennial period 1901-1911 from 76,50*0 to 
123,900, or 62 per cent., was recorded, mainly amongst 
Shorthorns, Holsteins, and Ayrshires. 
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Figures showing the output of butter and cheese in 
Canada are not available for a later year than 1910, 
when a census of dairy industries was undertaken. In 
that year the total production of butter was 201,800,000' 
lbs., whilst the output of cheese was 201,300,000 lbs. 
About two-thirds of the butter was produced on farms 
and one-third in factories; cheese is almost entirely a 
factory product. Canada carries on a larg^e export 
trade in cheese, especially to the United Kingdom. 

SHEEP. 

91. As in the ease of cattle, there has been a decline 
in the number of sheep reared during the same period, 
viz., from 2,598,000 in 1910 to 2,058,000 in 1914 or 
over 20 per cent. This decrease has occurred almost 
wholly in the Eastern Provinces. The rearing of sheep 
in the Prairie Provinces has been somewhat chequered 
owing to the tariff changes in the United States with 
respect to wool, which, however, now enters free. The 
chief difficulty to be solved is to find a dual pur- 
pose^’ sheep, i.c., one for meat and wool. It was 
represented to us that it would be advisable if con- 
structive breeding experiments were made along the 
lines of the Corridale breed developed in New Zealand. 
We commend the suggestion to the Dominion authori- 
ties. In 1911 there ivere 53,600 pure-bred sheep, 
chiefly of the Shropshire, Oxford Down, Cotswold, and 
Leicester breeds. 

PIGS. 

92. Tlie number of swine increased from 2,754,000 
in 1910 to 3,434,000 in 1914, or by nearly 25 per cent. 
Ontario is the main pig-rearing Province, having about 
45 per cent, of the wliole. Large increases are reported 
in Saskatchewan, from 125,800 to 454,700 in the five 
years, and in Alberta from 143,600 to 397,100. A 
decrease, however, is noticeable in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. 
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The inxmber of pure-bred swine in the Dominion 
increased from 40,800 in 1901 to 56,500 in 1911, or 
by r3S per cent. These chiefly consisted of the York- 
shire and Berkshire breeds. 

HOUSES. 

93. It is satisfactory to record that the breedings and 
rearing of horses shows a gradual increase, Yiz., from 
2,213,00(3 in 1910, to 2,948,000 in 1914, or over 30 per 
cent. This increase has occurred mainly in the Prairie 
Provinces as is shown by the following figures : — 


Year. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat- 

chewan. 

Alberta 

; Total.,' 

1910 

■ 1 

245.000 

.333,000 i 

• 294.000 

872,000 

19 M 

i 

317,000 

010,000 1 

519,000 

L^OitOOO 


There w^as a noticeable increase also in the number 
of pure-bred liorses during the decennial period 1901- 
1911, from 10,800 to 33,100, or 208 per cent. We 
refer in our Fifth Interim Report to the excellent 
results neliieved in the breeding of Pereheron horses, 
which numbered 2,760 in 1914. The chief pure-bred 
horse reared is the Clydesdale, the number of which 
was 19,900 in 1914. 

SUGAE. 

94. Apart from the xxroduction of sugar from the 
maple-tree, a small quantity of sugar-beet is to be 
recorded. The acreage and yield for the period 1910- 
1914 is shown in the following table: — 



Acreage. 

Yield of Beets. 



Tons. 

1910 ... 

17,000 

188,000 

1911 ... 

20,700 

175,000 

1912 ... 

18,900 

201. Out) 

1913 ... 

... 17,000 

148,000 

1914 ... 

12,100 

108,600 
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Ontario and Alberta are the only Provinces where 
the raising of sugar-beet has been attempted. It is 
now, however, confined solely to Ontario, Only 
100 acres were harvested in Alberta in 1914 and since 
that date the sugar refinery has been closed on account 
of difficulty in securing suitable labour and tlie dis- 
inclination of farmers to raise the beet, altliougli tlie 
soil and climate are favourable. 

In Ontario, however, the acreage has been largely 
extended of recent years. The Dominion Sugar Com- 
pany operating in Ontario has recently successfully 
undertaken the growing of beet seed. The by-product, 
t.e., beet pulp, is now turned to commercial use, being 
mixed with other foods and forming an important food 
for cattle. 

TOBACCO. 

95. The commercial cnltivation of tobacco is confined 
wholly to Ontario and Quebec. The Department of 
Agriculture estimated the acreage and yield of tobac(*o 
in 1913 and 1914 to be as follows: — 



Year, 

Acreage. 

' Yield. . 

1 

Yield per 
acre. 

„ i 



lbs. 

. lbs. 

Quebec 

1913 

5,000 

4.500,000 

! SlOO 

1914 

4,750 

5,000,000 

1 950 

" 

Ontario 

t, ■■1913'"'''" 

6,000 

8,000,000 

1 ,300 


1914 

5,000 

6,000,000 

1,200 


FRUIT. 

96. During the period 1891-1901, there was a marked 
decrease, viz., of 25,300 acres, in the acreage of 
orchards, but in the years 1901-1911 an increase of 
47,500 acres is recorded, the total being 403,600 acres 
in the latter year. Yineyards similarly showed a 
decrease between 1891 and 1901, but a decided increase 
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between 1901 and 1911, viz., from 5,600 acres to 
9,800 acres. 

Tbe chief apple producing Provinces are Ontario, 
ISTova Scotia, Quebec, and British Columbia. In 
Ontario a remarkable decrease in production is to be 
recorded, viz., from 13,631,000 bushels in 1900, io 
6,459,000 bushels in 1910. This decline was attributed 
by a witness to the growing of very poor quality fruit 
in recent years. An improvement is, however, to be 
looked for in the near future, as a great sorting-out 
of inferior varieties of fruit has taken place. 

97. Members of the Commission were able to visit 
the celebrated Annapolis Yallej^ in jSTova Scotia, and 
the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia, where 
approximately 80 per cent, of the latter Province^s 
fruit is raised. Soil and climate are suitable, but 
lack of labour appears to be a serious drawback to the 
continued development of this industry in British 
Columbia. 

98. Of small fruits the production, in the Dominion 
in 1910, the latest year for which details are available, 
was as follov7s : — 

Grapes 32,898,000 lbs. 

Strawberries ... ... 18,687,000 boxes. 

Currants and Gooseberries 3,830,000 quarts. 

Other small fruit 9,000,000 boxes. 

The chief grape-growing district is the Niagara 
Peninsula, where the climate is miJd, The chief 
varieties of grape are of the American type, and possess 
a peculiar ''foxy^’ flavour, very noticeable to the 
visitor. European varieties of the grape cannot be 
grown commercially. 

lEHIGATION. 

99. The largest irrigation project in the Dominion 
is that of the Canadian Pacific Eailway Company, 
comprising land east of Calgary, and along the line of 

E2 
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tlie railway between Calgary and Suffleld. The de- 
velopment of the eastern and western portions of this 
tract of land has been actively undertaken. 

Another considerable irrigation project "which has 
been started is in the vicinity of Lethbridge, Alberta, 
where canals have been constructed to serve 130,000 
acres. A survey has also been undertaken by the 
Dominion Government in tlie district immediately 
north of Lethbridge, 'and there are indications that 
there is sufficient "water uTaila])le in the Old Man 
River to irrigate a considerable tract of land. Letli- 
bridge, indeed, would appear to be the geographical 
centre of a very considernhle present and ])otentiaI 
developmeiit of irrigation, and this district bids fair 
to become very prosperous when all the coiitem})]ated 
irrigation sclieines mature. 

South and south-west of Medicine Hat there is a 
further tract of irrigable latid, controlled by the 
Southern Alberta Company. The sale of tl)is land to 
the Company’- was conditional on the evstablishinent of 
a system of irrigation works. There is a further tract 
in the Cypress H'ills district, south-east of Medicine 
Hat where small irrigation schemes have been begun. 

It has been roughly estimated by the Department 
of the Interior that tliere are about 50,000,000 acres of 
land in the southern part of Alberta and the sonth- 
"western part of Saskatchewan wdiich require irrigation, 
but that the present "water supply is only sufficient for 
about one-tenth of this area, 

Legivslation has been in force since 1894 governing' 
the use of water for irrigation in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and a part of the North-West Territories. A special 
branch of the Dominion Govexmment has been created 
to deal wdth the technical and administrative questions 
arising out of irrigation schemes.^ 


Drake, p. 163 ff, of [Cd. 845SJ. 
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GOVEENMENX AID TO AGllICULTDBE. 

100. We conld not fail to be impressed by the 
activity shown by the Government authorities^ both 
Dominion and Provincial^ in giving assistance in 
various branches of agTicnltnral development. 

The ways in which this assistance is given are too 
numerous to mention in detail, but we ma y tomdi on 
one or two of the most stinking examples. 

101 . The Dominion Government has established a 
central experimental farm at Ottawa, which some of 
our members were able to visit, and some 25 other 
farms in the various Provinces of the Dominion. The 
main object of these farms is the investigation of the 
best methods of crop production and live stock manage- 
ment, At the Ottawa farm the famous ‘‘^Marquis'' 
wlieat was originated, which not 00137 - yields abun- 
dantl 3 " but has taken first place in Canada, as well as 
in the United States and elsewhere, as a wheat of 
quality which matures before danger of autumn frost. 

102. Ag'ain, the Agricultural Instruction Act of 
1913 provides for advances from the Dominion Govern- 
ment to all Provinces for agricultural instruction 
amounting to some 2, 000, 000 h over a period of 10 
years. The money has to be expended, inter alia, in 
the assistance of agricultural colleges, dairying and 
horticultural schools, and in initiating agricultural 
teaching in the public schools. 

103. The Provincial Governments are experimenting 
ill other directions in assistance to agricultural indus- 
tries. Ontario and British Columbia have i.ntroduc‘ed 
a s 3 ^stem of loans to farmers on eas}’' terms on the 
security of their land. More than one Province makes 
loans to agricultural co-operative societies up to 80 
per cent, of their total capital. 

104. Lastly, we may mention the particularly in- 
teresting experiment by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment (tile result of co-operation between the local 
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Department of Agriculture, the University of Saska- 
toon, and the Eailway Corporations) in setting up a 
school on wheels, or Better Farming’’ train. This 
train, the purpose of which was fully described to us in 
evidence by the Dean of. Saskatoon University,'^’ is 
fitted up for demonstration purposes in connection with 
live-stock, poultry, tillage, household science, &c.t It 
is accompanied by members of the staff of Saskatoon 
University and others who give lectures and denion- 
stratioiis at the various stopping* places. This train 
(which has been in existence for three years) travelled 
last year 700 miles in five weeks, vstopping twice a day 
for meetings, and was clearly of the greatest value 
not only in teaching farmers, but in interesting boj'S 
and girls in agricultural matters. The undertaking, 
we think, reflects the greatest credit on those respon- 
sible for it. The Province of Ontario has already 
started experiments in the same direction, and we hope 
that the example will be copied in other provinces of 
Canada as well as in other Dominions. 

Australia. 

105, At the commencement of this Chapter of our 
Report we remarked that the agricultural and pastoral 
industries of the self-governing portions of the Empire 
are but in their infancy. This seems to us to be par- 
ticularly true of the vast island continent of Australia. 
For instance it has been roughly computed that the 
land suitable to a production of wheat in that country 
is about 200,000,000 acres, out of which about 
12,500,000 acres are now producing this cereal. Of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs the same could be said; 
their number might be multiplied many times. 
Again, were the labour available, Queensland could 
produce an enormous quantity of sugar in comparison 

* Rutherford [Gd. 84o9], p, 7S. 

t It also contains a nursery car where mothers can leave their babies 
while inspecting the train. 
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to its actual output. The agricultural and pastoral 
resour(?es of tlie vast and semi-tropical Nortliern Terri- 
tory, also, are as yet exploited to only an infinitesimal 
degree, perhaps because it has not yet been proved 
that the climate there is suited to white men and their 
families, at any rate if they are called upon to do 
heavy manual labour, and the policy of the Common- 
wealth prevents the importation of dark-skinned races. 

106. It is impossible to say what Australia could 
produce if it were thickly inhabited by a land-loving 
race. At present, as the Official Year Book of the 
Commonwealth of Australia points out,^ it is the 
most sparsely populated of the civilised countries of 
the world, having a density of only 1*69 per cent, 
to the square mile, and, as we have already remarked, 
of this exiguous population more than half dwells in 
the cities. 

107. Even so, the output from the land is large, and 
on it, directly or indirectly, the majority of the town 
dwellers exist, as well as the primary producers them- 
selves. What then would be the case if, let us say, 
all the land in Tasmania, Victoria, and Western 
Australia that is suitable for the culture of the apple 
were put under that and kindred fruits? It would 
scarcely be too much to suppose that they, with ’New 
Zealand, could produce enough to supply the needs of 
a great portion of the world. They certainly could 
in conjunction with the crops of the fertile valleys of 
Canada, whose seasons alternate vC^ith their own. 

108. Many in the United Kingdom link the thought 
of Australia with that of drought, and no doubt the 
rainfall behind the coast belt is deficient. Also 
periods of terrible dryness have afflicted the continent, 
and will no doubt afflict it again. It must be re- 
membered, however, that on the coast belt there is 


* Olticial Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 9, 
1916, p. 111. 
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generally quite sufficient rain^ and in Queensland even 
more than sufficient. Also the system of dry-farming 
is yearly increasing the area that is suitable to the 
growth of wheat, while the discovery and exploitation 
of subterranean waters are in many districts a great 
safeguard against the loss of stock by thirst. Further- 
more, considerable areas of the various States are now 
being brought under the influence of skilled and costly 
irrigation schemes, and, in the last extremity, the 
extension of the railway systems often enables cattle 
and sheep to be moved from drought-stricken areas to 
those in which grass and water can still be found. 

YIELD OF CROPS. 

109. The area under crop in the Commonwealth has 
advanced continuously, that in 1914-15, the latest year 
for which complete figures^ are available, amounting 
to 15,652,000 acres, which represents about one acre in 
every 122 of the total land surface. Of this total, 
9,651,000 acres t were under wheat, in fact approxi- 
mately the same amount as in the three Prairie Pro- 
vinces of Canada. The average yield of this wheat 
crop, however, is extraordinarily low, amounting over 
ten seasons to only 10*22 bushels per acre. In one 
year, that of 1901-2, it only amounted to 7*54 bushels 
per acre, and in another, that of 1914-15, to 2*58 
bushels per acre. These returns are very poor when 
compared with those of other countries, such as the 
Netherlands, with their yield in 1914 of 37*17 bushels, 
the United Kingdom with 32*82 bushels, New Zealand 
with 31*37 bushels, and even Canada which returned 
an average of 15*67 bushels. Few countries showed 
lower yields in 1915 than that of Australia, which was 


* Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 9, 1916, 
p. 314. 

t Preliminary figures for the 1916-6 season show that the area under 
wheat increased to 12,530,000 acres. 
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14*61 bushels.. Indeed, the farmer in the IJiiited 
Kingdom will marvel how so small a yield of grain can 
prove remunerative, but in this connection it must be 
remembered that the cost of its production is also small. 
Jjand is cheap and to be purchased on an easy instal- 
ment system. Labour is consideral)ly more efficient 
than that in the Mother Country. There is notliing to 
pay for the carting of farmyard muck, wliich is so 
costly in the United Kingdom, a little artificial manure 
being all that is used and this not in every instance. 
The turning up of the soil with many furrow ploughs 
drawn by a number of horses is a quick and rough 
])usiness seldom followed by expensive harrowings and 
other processes. The same may be said of the harvest- 
ing, which involves no stacking of the corn, as it is 
generally stripped or threshed out by tlie machine on 
the field, the straw being left to waste as in Canada. 

110 . In this connection again it should be noticed 
that easy communications are absolutely necessary to 
the success of grain-growing, which cannot be profit- 
ably undertaken at a distance of more than 12 miles 
from a railway station on account of the cost of haulage. 
Therefore, there are great areas awaiting the plough 
that can be put to no practical use until they are 
traversed by railways. 

CATTLE. 

111. As a stock country Australia, like South Africa, 
has a great advantage in its climate. In some of the 
colder districts rugging of cattle is required during 
certain months, but for the most part such shelter from 
the weather as may be afforded by the bush or planta- 
tions is sufficient, while in tlie warmer distric^ts no 
protection is required at all. Tliis means, of canirse, 
that the cost of faxun buildings is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Moreover, as a whole,, the country is most 
healthy for every kind of animal, although dipping is, 
we believe, practised in Queensland as a preventive 
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against ticks and the diseases which result from the 
bite of these insects. It is said, indeed, that it was 
from Queensland that the practice of protection by 
dipping was introduced into South Africa. 

Accordingvto the latest available figures Australia 
possessed in 1914 some 11,000,000 head of cattle^"' as 
against 6,500,000 in Canada, Its herds, and particu- 
larly those of Queensland and New South Wales, afford 
a most valuable contribution to the Empire’s meat 
supply. 

DAIRY cows. 

112. The number of dairy cows, as distinguished 
from slaughter stock, in the Commonwealth has shown 
a slight drop during the last five years. Of the 

11.052.000 cattle in the Commonwealth in 1914, 

2.019.000 were dairy cows. 

The milk from these cows is for the most part dealt 
with in co-operative butter and cheese factories; the 
number of establishments in the Commonwealth where 
the manufacture of butter, cheese, and condensed milk 
was carried on numbered 528 in 1914. Of butter in 
the same year, nearly 54,000,000 Ibs.^ were exported, 
and of cheese over 2,500,000 lbs. 

SHEEP. 

113. As a wool producer Australia is one of the fore- 
most countries in the world. Thus, in 1914, it pos- 
sessed 78,600,000 sheep, t as compared with 

83.546.000 in the Argentine Eepublic in 1912, and 

57.255.000 in the Russian Empire in 1912. Under the 
head of sheep, however, contrary to all precedent, the 
difference between the two having always been recog- 
nised as wide and deep, goats are counted in the 


* Official Year Book of the Common wealth of Australia, No. 9, 191t; 
p. 291. 

j^^ote . — This figure was much below the average of previous years 
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Russian Empire, so that the comparison is really more 
in favour of Australia than at first sight appears. 

The wool of these sheep in the 1914-15 season was 
valued at 25,047,000Z., and of it only about 2 per cent, 
was made use of in xiustralia itself, the rest being 
exported. Of the total export, about 44 per cent, has 
hitherto l)een taken by the IJnited Ivingdom, the rest 
going to many other countries, 

114. A great deal of frozen mutton also is now 
exported; its value in 1914-15 amounted to 3,414,000Z-, 
of which 97 per cent, came to the IJnited Kingdom. 
It is to be remarked that the number of sheep in the 
Commonwealth decreased by about 10,000,000 between 
the years 1911 and 1912, and again by over 6,000,000 
between 1913 and 1914. Figures for 1915 show a 
further decline. Drought had much to do with this 
loss. 

PIGS. 

115. The number of pigs in the Commonwealth 
fluctuates a good deal. Thus, in 1910 and 1911 it was 
over a million, in 1912 only 845,000, in 1913, 801,000, 
and in 1914, 862,000. 

A good deal of bacon and ham is exported. 

HORSES. 

116. There are few countries better suited to horse- 
breeding than Australia, a land where, so far as we are 
aware, there is no disease to contend with, such as the 
horse sickness of South Africa. As a consequence the 
breeding of horses of all classes has greatly increased 
during the last 20 or 30 years. Thus, in 1913, the 
number in the Commonwealth was 2,522,000, the 
highest total reached up to that year; the figure for 
1914 Tras practically the same, but preliminary returns, 
for 1915 show a decline to 2,395,000. The number of 
horses exported in the five years ending 1914-5 was 
64400, whereof the largest proportion went to India. 
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STJGAE. 

117. Ill Queensland the growth of sugar cane is 
important. Out of a total area of 172,600 acres under 
this crop in the Commonwealth in 19 14-5, 161,200 
acres were in Queensland and 11,400 in Xew South. 
Wales. The average yield of productive cane was 
17 '8 tons per acre in the former State and 00 '2 in the 
latter. There is also a small area (990 acres in 1914-5) 
under sugar beet wliich yielded 10,300 tons of beet; 
this industry is confined to Victoria. 

vitigultijee. 

118. In 1914-5 the acreage of the Commonwealth 
under vineyards ainoimted to 61,000 as compared with 
65,700 acres in 1904-5, when the area devoted to vines 
in Australia attained its maximum. There are enor- 
mous stretches of land in Australia, and especially in 
South Australia, suitable to wine production, so that 
at first sight it seems remarkable that this industry is 
not carried on on a larger scale, especially as the wune 
is go-od and sound although often it suffers from 
insufficient keeping. 

For this neglect various reasons are advanced, the 
chief of these being that the Australians are not large 
consumers of wine. 

Another reason is the high price of labour; thus, at 
a famous wine factory in the neighbourhood of Ade- 
laide, an excellent champagne is produced, but the 
price charged for it in restauraiits and hotels is equal 
to that of the imported French champagne on which, 
of course, a considerable duty is paid. The reason 
alleged for this high price is the cost of manufacture. 
The result is, that whereas in 1914-5 t’he Common- 
wealth exported wine to the value of 101,400C, its 
imports of the same product amounted to the value of 
89,900Z., although, with, the exception of the very finest 
brands, Australia should he able to produce all its own 
wines. 
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119. In tlie same year, 1914-5, eonsiderable quan- 
tities, aiiioimting in all to about 22,000,000 lbs., of 
raisins and currants were produced in. Victoria and 
South xiustralia, not to mention small quantities in 
other States. These seem to be, for the most part, 
consumed locally, as are the majority of tlie fresli 
grapes grown .for table nse. 

A\'ATEE SUPPLY AND I.IMaGATIOX. 

120. Of late years great efforts liave been mode by 
the (xovernments in Australia to combat the drought 
conditions which, from time to time, work so much evil 
to the country. These efforts IniYe been made easier 
b,y the discovery of various artesian basins in whicli 
water can be tapped by means of bores. As to the 
origin of this water there is 3)].uch argument, but, 
whether it be plutonic or meteoric/"' its existence is the 
main thing with whicli we need concern ourselves. 
There is also argument as to wli ether the supply will 
or will not prove perennial, a matter which only the 
fnture can decide. In the year 1915 there were no less 
than 3,470 of these bores existing in the Common- 
wealth, ranging in depth from a few feet to over 5,00() 
feet. Through some of them the outflow of water, 
which is not always, however, of the l)est quality, is 
prodigious. Thus in Queensland five bores produce 
each over 3,000,000 gallons daily; one of them, a well 
at Cimnainulla, is stated to lun^e a daily flow, when 
uncontrolled, of no less than 4,500,000 gallons. t 
East of the Darling ranges no artesian water has been 
discovered. A point which deserves special mention 
is the uses to which artesian water may be i)ut. As we 
showed in our Second Interim Eeport, it is generally 
fit for stock to drink, in many cases it is fit for human 
beings to drink; but in almost all cases it is unfit for 
agricultural purposes on account of excess of alkali. 

Uunstan, p. 113 of [Od. 7172], Pitman, Wade, p. IU5, iMd, 
t Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. S, 191 
p. 494 
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121. Various irrigation schemes, of which we saw 
several during our tour in the Commonwealth, are in 
progress, or have been completed, in the different 
States. Of these, the Murrumbidgee Srorthern Irri- 
gation Scheme in New South Wales is perhaps the 
most remarkable. Here a large storage reservoir has 
been formed in a natural depression, having a catch- 
ment area of 5,000 square miles. In this the water is 
retained by a huge wall not yet completed, owing to 
unexpected difficulties in its construction, known as 
the Burrinjuck Dam. The main canal from this dam 
will be capable of supplying water to an area of about 
200,000 acres for mixed farming or fruit-growing, &c. ; 
in addition an area of about 1,000,000 acres is to be 
set aside for dry lands in connection with those 
under irrigation.^'^ Many other irrigation schemes 
are also under consideration in New South Wales. 

Victoria also has irrigation works which are 
generally controlled by the State Eivers and Water 
Supply Commission. The system in this State is for 
the Government to buy up properties which, from their 
natural position, can be brought under the influence 
of irrigation water, and sub-divide them for the pur- 
poses of intensive culture. By this means it is hoped 
and expected that the population of the districts con-^ 
cerned will be very largely increased. The fruit area 
of Mildura was the first to be irrigated, with the result 
that the value of the fruit grown in the year ending 
June, 1915, was about 40(),000Z. In the other States 
also irrigation schemes are in progress. Turther, no'w 
that the conflicting interests of New’ South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia have, as w’e understand, 
been amicably adjusted, there is every prospect tliat 
the waters of the great Murray Eiver wdll be put to 
the fullest possible use, thus rendering large tracts of 
fertile soil available for intensive culture. 


Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 9, 1916 
p 526. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

122. We cannot conclude this summary without 
allusion to the deep interest taken by the various 
Governments in the progress and success of the agri- 
cultural interests as a whole, upon which, as they are 
well aware, the future prosperity and greatness of the 
Commonwealth so largely depend. This is well 
exemplified by the fact that in every State, wuth the 
exception of Tasmania, agricultural colleges or ex- 
perimental farms or both exist, there being five of the 
former and 44 of the latter in the CommonW'ealth. 
Some of these we visited and were much impressed by 
the good w’ork they are doing. Further, the children 
in the State Primary Schools are instructed in what is 
known as '^nature knowledge,’' and often work ex- 
perimental plots of ground. Also there are travelling 
agricultural inspectors who give lectures and make 
practical demonstrations on various matters connected 
wdth the soil. Moreover, all the States in Australia 
make advances to farmers for the purpose of closer 
settlement, and to help them in many other ways. XJp 
to June 80th, 1915, nearly 15,0d0,000L had been 
advanced in this fashion in the Commonwealth, of 
which about 9,000,000?. remained due to the various 
States, the rest having been already repaid. It would 
appear that this system has proved itself to be finan- 
cially profitable as w^ell as agriculturally useful to the 
various Governments. 

New Zealand. 

123. The Dominion of Ifew Zealand is one of the 
finest agricultural countries in the w^orld. Although 
its climate is comparatively cold in some parts of the 
South Island, it is seldom necessary to liouse the cattle 
in winter, rugging being a suflScient protection to 
them. In the N’orth Island even this is for the most 
part unnecessary, except perhaps in exposed situations. 
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There is also a good rainfall tlironghoiit the two 
islands, which token together approximate 1,000 miles 
in length. For Few Zealand as a whole, it averages 
about 50 inches, though that on the west coast of the 
Soutli Island is much heavier, amounting in parts to 
well over 100 inches. As a result irrigation is un- 
necessary except perhaps in parts of Central Otago, 
where the rainfall is very light. 

124. First and foremost New Zealand is a pastoral 
and grazing country. Over 14,000,000 acres of land 
there have alreod}^ been sown down in English grasses, 
which compare remarkably with the 20,000,000 acres 
of pasture in an old eountry like Great Britain. A 
large proportion of the cultivated land is devoted to 
the raising of crops to he consumed by stock, such as 
roots for winter feed, and lucerne and maize for green 
fodder. Practically no oil cake or other concentrated 
foodstutf is needed except sometimes meal for calf and 
pig foods. This gives the New Zealand farmers an 
enormous advantage over those in the United 
Kingdom. His land also is, as a rule, of great 
fertility, although the soil is very varied. 

125. The result of these conditions is that prices are 
paid for land that is bslhj of access in New Zealand 
which, to the English agricnlturist seem astonishing, 
ontpassing as they do the highest figures obtainable in 
the Mother Country, even for the most favourably 
situated estates. lu certain instances some of this 
value may be speculative, but i.n the main it is in- 
trinsic, arising from the gifts of nature. It must be 
remembered that, in the present development of steam, 
communications, mere distance from the world's great 
markets makes little difference to the profits of a farmer 
who has the advantage of freezing works at hand, and 
of co-operative factories that take milk almost from 
his gate and return to him the profits of the butter and 
cheese sold in London or Canada, 
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126. All tliese circtunstances taken together tend to^ 
make farming in Few Zealand a yery profitable in- 
dnstry notwithstanding the high price of the best 
land there. Especially is this the case during the 
present wary when, owing to the keen demand for its 
meat products, the profits earned by the Few Zealand 
pastoralist are said to be great. 

127. In Few Zealand, however, as in other of the 
Dominions, labour is a considerable problem, the cost 
of hired assistance on the land being high even when 
it is obtainable. This is one of the reasons which 
makes Few Zealand so suitable a country for small 
holdings that can be worked by a man and his family 
without the assistance of outside help. For instance, 
a Committee of the Commission visited a farm in the 
neighbourhood of Few Plymouth where cows were 
kept. The owner, a most enterprising man, who 
made use of milking machines, explained to them that 
he was careful not to allow these cows to increase 
beyond a number that could at a pinch be handled by 
himself, his wife, and a daughter, since the hired hands 
were liable to depart at any moment, and cows must be 
milked. 

128. The best arable land in the Canterbury Plains 
covers an area of about 3,000,000 acres; this is the 
principal grain-growing district in the South Island, 
and indeed in the Dominion. When compared with 
Australia, it may here be stated, the average grain 
yields of Few Zealand are very high indeed. Thus, in 
the season 1914-15, wheat was returned at 28*94 
bushels per acre, barley at 32*53 bushels, and oats at 
39*77 bushels; these yields were all less than those of 
the previous year. It is stated officially'^-" that on some 
of the lands wheat yields up to 80 or 90 bushels per 
acre and oats up to 100 bushels. Of turnips 70 tons 
per acre have been taken, and of mangolds on special 

* New Zealand Official Year Book, 1914, p. 572. 
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lands the weight has reached 90 tons. These last 
retnrns' are^ of course, enormous, even when compared 
with the best in England. 

129. The North Island is in the main a grazing 
country whereon both sheep and cattle thrive to admira- 
tion. One of the cheese factories there is said to be 
the largest in the wnrld, and the export of butter and 
cheese from the Dominion, most of which comes from 
the North Island, had risen from the value of 208,000h 
in 1890 to the value of 4,903,000^. in 1914. In the 
latter year 434,000 cwt. of butter and 864,000 cwt. of 
cheese were exported, the great majority of it to the 
Fnited Kingdom. 

live-stock and its phoduce. 

130. In the year 1911, the latest for which figures 
are available, there were over 400,000 horses, over 
2,000,000 cattle, nearly 24,000,000 sheep, and 360,000 
pigs in the Dominion. When it is added that in 1858, 
about 50 years before, there were some 15,000 horses, 

137.000 cattle, 1,500,000 sheep, and 40,000 pigs, it 
will be seen how great has been the increase in half a 
century. 

The great increase in the number of sheep is due 
largely to the discovery of the possibility of export of 
frozen carcases. Before this discovery was made, the 
fieece was practically the only source of revenue to the 
farmer. Now, millions of sheep and lambs are sent 
each year to the freezing works, which few official 
visitors to New Zealand fail to inspect. 

131. Wool is New Zealand’s leading agricultural 
product. In 1914, 220,473,000 lbs. were exported of 
the total value of 9,318,OOOZ., the actual production 
of the Dominion in the corresponding crop year being 

203.346.000 lbs. These are very large figures, but 
doubtless they will be further increased in the future. 
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WHEAT. 

132. In tlie ease of wheat there was a decrease from 

332.000 acres in 1910 to 167,000 acres in 1913, a 
somewhat reniarkable diminution ; figaires for 1914 
show an increase to 229,600 acres. In normal years 
there is no export of wheat from ISTew Zealand, all the 
grain grown being used locally or as farm foodstuffs. 

OATS, 

133. In oats there was a slight decrease in 1914-15 , 
as compared with the preceding year. Most of the oats 
grown are used locally or for chaffing, ensilage, &c. ; 
some, however, are usually exported, though in some 
years, there is no surplus available for export. Exports 
therefore vary greatly ; in 1913 they amounted to 

239.000 bushels, and in 1914 to 1,32^000. In 1912 
the amount was 4,124,000 bushels, and in 1909 still 
more. 

EL AX. 

134. A peculiar product of New Zealand should also 
be mentioned : that of phormium tenax or wild flax, 
which mainly grows wild in swampy lands oyer large 
areas of the Dominion, the fibre being used for rope 
making and other purposes. At the Census of 1911 
nO' less than 81 mills were in operation preparing this 
fibre for the market. 

OTHER CROPS. 

135. The acreage under barley, maiize, and rye is 
inconsiderable, as is that under beans. In 1914-15, 
13,300 acres were under peas, of which crop a gootl 
quantity is exported. Of potatoes there were 21,900 
acres in 1914-15, the average yield of which was 
6’ 06 tons per acre, as against 2' 41 tons in the Common- 
wealth of Australia for the same year. Of turnips and 
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rape there were 711,200 acres in 1914-15, with an 
average yield of 11*75 tons of turnips per acre, which 
is not heavy. Mangolds, however, in the same year 
gave a return of 23*69 tons per acre. As we have showit 
above, however, there are greatly increased yields, both 
of turnips and mangolds, on special lands. 

FETJIT. 

136. Fruit-growing is practised with great success 
in New Zealand, especially at Nelson, in the South 
Island, and in Central Otago. Of late years it has 
been discovered in this Dominion and elsewhere that 
some of the poorer lands, hitherto supposed to be of 
little value, are really the best for fruit, which requires 
not a very rich soil, but sunshine to ripen it, and 
absence of wind to prevent damage while it is approach- 
ing maturity. 

In 1915 there were nearly 45,000 acres planted as 
commercial orchards in New Zealand, in addition to 
384 acres in vineyards. The fruit industry is increas- 
ing rapidly, as is shown by the fact that over 16,000 
acres were planted between 1908 and 1915. 

There is a growings export trade in apples to South 
America, 

GEASSES. 

137. Of the large area of sown English grasses we 
have already spoken. Of this about 5,000,000 acres 
were ploughed before sowing. The rest were laid down 
hj scattering the seed upon land off which the bush 
and fern had been burned. 

OWNEESHIE OE LAND. 

138. There are still some large estates in New 
Zealand, 90 occupied holdings being returned in 1911, 
the last year for which figures are available, as being 
over 50,000 acres in extent. On the whole, however, 
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it Biay be called a country of snaall foldings, since in 
the same year there were SG^OOO owners of less than 
d20 acres, and nearly ^,500 of holdings froin 321 to 
640 acres. It should be remembered that a large 
extent of New Zealand consists of mountains and lakes. 
It is not by any means a country with illimitable land 
that can be cultiyated as is the case with the vast con- 
tinent of Australia. Since, however, the Dominion 
only has a population of a little over a million, of 
which probably not more than half dwell upon the 
land, its agricultural output must be considered re- 
markable. Indeed, we are tempted to speculate what 
it would be if that population were even 5,000,000, a 
number which without doubt it could support with 
ease. It is part of the policy of this Dominion to bring 
about the subdivision of large areas, and to encourage 
closer settlement, so that there may be full utilization 
of available land. 

ITnion of South Africa. 

139. The extraordinary progress of mining for gold 
and diamonds has, by reason of its greater attractive- 
ness and opportunities for amassing wealth at a more 
rapid rate, somewhat overshadowed agriculture in 
South Africa ; for the same reason the development of 
the base metals of the Union has been neglected and 
pxegress therein retarded. 

Other difficulties, too, have been met with. It must 
not be overlooked that only 15 years have elapsed since 
the close of a devastating war, and that, since then, 
severe droughts have occurred periodically. Further- 
more, owing to the conservatism of the farming popu- 
lation generally, the difficulty of inculcating the advau- 
tage of scientific cultivation and breeding has been 
great and the process of assimilation very slow. Whilst 
well-equipped agricultural establishments came into 
vogue soon after the War, it was not till 190T that their 
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influence began to be felt. From thence onwards 
scientific education has made great strides, and farming 
has gradnallj' progressed. 

140. Undoubtedly South. Africa has great opportuni- 
ties for developing its agricultural and pastoral indus- 
tries. The climate is as near perfect as possible, being 
subject to no excessive heat or extreme cold. Unfor- 
tunately, the distribution of precipitation is very 
uneven. While in parts the rainfall is abundant and 
regular, in others again it is low and uncertain. There 
is, however, great depth of soil of unsui’iiassed fertility 
over a conside.rable portion of its area, and, if the 
rainfall be sufficient or irrigation water is available, 
a good return may be looked upon as assured, Aative 
labour may not be too efficient, but the local supply 
is at any rate larger and cheaper than in any of the 
other Dominions. The great drawback in the past has 
been the multiplicity of pests and diseases, both in 
plant and animal life; but these have for the most 
part been overcome, thanks to Sir Arnold Theiler and 
his associates, whose untiring efforts towards the dis- 
covery of remedies have been rew'arded wdth a large 
measure of success. 

141. With the advance of scientific knowledge the 
advantages of dipping, as a preventive of many 
animal diseases, are being generally recognised and 
appreciated both by European and native farmers. In 
the past there was a certain slackness in canying out 
the provisions of the Dipping Law, but it is now being 
stringently applied. In particular the efficacy of 
dipping as a cure for the terrible scourge of East Coast 
fever has now been fully established, and this disease, 
which was specially prevalent amongst the cattle in the 
Northern and Eastern portions of the Union, is now 
fully under control, and may, it is hoped, be totelly 
eradicated. Similarly, scab amongst sheep has been 
reduced to a minimum. 
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142. We remarked in onr Tliird Interim Eeport tliat 
the outlook for the future juvstified a guarded 
optimism/''’' The development of the South African 
agricultural and pastoral industries during the last 
three years amply confirms this forecast. 

The Union still has to import foodstuffs which it 
might well produce itself , but the amount is gradually 
decreasing. During 1913 the imports of butter, con- 
densed milk, cream, and meat amounted to 1,185,300Z. 
Jrotwithstandiiig the rise in prices, in 1915 the amount 
was only 885,600Z., a reduction of 25 per cent. Simi- 
larly, whilst in 1913 there were imports valued at 
2,099,000Z. of wheat, flour, and other cereals, the 
figures for 1915 were only 1,563,500Z., again a decrease 
of 25 per cent. It is gratifying to find that South 
Africa has now begun the export of meat and eggs to 
Europe. 

•WATER CONSERVATION, IRRIGATION, AND LAND 
SETTLEMENT. 

143. A hydrographic survey is being gradually car- 
ried out in the Union, and much time and money are 
being devoted tO' boring for underground water. For- 
tunately, this is found at a comparatively shallow 
depth at many places in the Union ; and whilst the flow 
is not large, the quality of the water is excellent and 
sufficient to serve the large herds of sheep and cattle 
on the extensive ranches. This should prove a great 
stimulus to pastoral pursuits. 

Eecognising the value of agriculture to the general 
prosperity of the country, the Government is making 
every effort to increase agricultural production, and 
with that view has recently inaugurated large schemes 
of water conservation for irrigation purposes and for 
the settlement of suitable settlers, from which great 
results are expected. 
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144. Land settlement is also being actively carried 
on by tbe Union Government under tbe Land Settle- 
ment Act of 1912 and tbe principle bas been wisely 
laid down that water must first be provided before land 
is opened up for settlement. 

Since tbe above Act came into force to tbe end of 
1915, tbe Government bas purcbased land to tbe value 
of 386,OOOZ. on bebalf of settlers, and in addition 
Grown lands valued at 331,000Z. have been allotted to 
settlers. 

LIVE-STOGK. 

145. Perhaps tbe most promising line of advance lies 
in tbe augmentation and improvement of tbe flocks and 
herds of the Union. Already within the Empire South 
Africa stands second only to Australia in its number 
of cattle and sheep. Eurtber development in this 
direction is being encouraged by tbe provisions in the 
present South African mail contracts for tbe free car- 
riage of pedigree stock, and in time there should be a 
large increase both in dairying and other stock. 

Sheep do well, and the Union only comes behind 
Australia and New Zealand as a source of supply of 
wool to the Mother Country. A new industry has been 
introduced through tbe movement into the Union from 
South West Africa of some Karacul ’’ sheep which 
produce a fur known to commerce as astrakan.’^ 

146. In past years South Africa was justly renowned 
for tbe hardy character of its horses, and horse-breed- 
ing was carried on to a large extent, the trade being 
encourag'ed by the Indian military authorities who 
drew remount supplies from various parts of tbe Unimi. 

Unfortunately, owing to the appearance of the 
dreaded disease known as horse sickness,’’ tbe breed- 
ing of remounts suffered a severe set-back, and tbe trade 
went elsewhere. 

There is, however, every reason to hope that, as the 
result of the extensive investigations and experiments 
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whicli have been carried out by the Researcb Depart- 
ment at Pretoria^ the great success already achieved in 
immunizing mules will be extended to horses also. 

147. In pre-war times the Union was pre-eminent in 
ostrich farming; amongst animal produce exported^ the 
value of ostrich feathers came next to that of wool. 
This industry, of course, has seen hard times since the 
present war, and the rich land at Oudtshoorn, the 
centre of the industry, is now producing lucerne for 
export. Doubtless, however, the ostrich industry will 
revive with the return of more peaceful days. 

CEEEALS. 

148. Wheat does well in some ]Darts of the Union, 
but the areas for wheat-growing are circumscribed 
owing to insufficient rainfall and want of sufficient 
storage of water for irrigation. As to maize, or to 
give it the local name mealies,’^ South ilfrica 
produces some of the best in the world. 

The exports of maize have increased during the last 
few years, as will be seen from the following figures : — 

Tons.'^* 

1913 11,500 

1914 110,000 

1915 149,400 

There are immense tracts of lands in the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, Natal, and the native terri- 
tories still available for maize-growing, and with the 
increase of settlers on the land thivS industry is capable 
of the widest expansion. 

FEUIT. 

149. South Africa, with its varied climate, ranging 
from the temperate to the almost tropical, with its 
highlands rising to 6,000 feet above sea level, and with 
its extensive coast belt, is able to grow to maturity 
practically every kind of fruit. 


Of 2,000 lbs. 
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Fruit culture on a large scale for export is still in its 
infancy, but every encouragenient is being given by 
tbe Union Government, botli by placing expert know- 
ledge at tbe disposal of tbe growers and by providing 
facilities for clieap railway and sea carriage. 

Soutli Africa is fortunate in being able to place its 
early sbipments of cboice fruit on tbe European market 
at a season of tbe year when there are few competitors. 

OTHEit PEODUCTS. 

150. The coasts of IsTatal and Ziiliilancl grow excel- 
lent sugar-cane and it is believed that cotton in certain 
districts would flourish on an extended scale. There 
are other products of importance, such as tobacco, of 
which a large amount is grown for local consumption 
in the Cape Province and the Transvaal, and tea. 
Wattle bark is also exported from iJfatal in considerable 
quantities. All these industries are described in some 
detail in our Third Interim Report.^"' 

Newfoundland. 

151. To complete our survey of the agricultural pro- 
duction and capabilities of the self-governing 
Dominions it is necessary briefly to refer to the Colony 
of ISTewfoundland. In this island agriculture is less 
developed than are fisheries and forestry. Newfound- 
land is consequently dependent on imports for a large 
proportion of its foodstuffs. The climatic conditions, 
and especially the lateness of the spring and the short- 
ness of the summer, render many portions of the island 
unsuitable for raising cereals and other agricultural 
produce. The absence of means of communication in 
the interior has also been a retarding influence. 
Another difficulty arises from the shortage of labour 
available for agTiculture. The fivsheries and mines 
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fuliiisli more remimeratiye fields of employment^ and 
few agTiciiltnrists work more land tlian can be culti- 
vated b}:' their own labour and that of their families. 
This we regard as the more unfortnnate in that about 
2,000,000 acres of land are stated to be available for 
agricultural development in Newfoundland. 

152. In spite of these difficulties, however, there is 
a considerable sheep-raising' and cattle-breeding 
industry in. tlie island. In the neighbourhood of 
vSt. John’s there are extensive herds and excellent cows, 
and the Government in recent years has taken steps to 
improve the stock. There are native pastures of suit- 
able quality in many parts of the island, and especially 
in the western district of the Colony it is possible to- 
keep sheep in the open throughout the winter with 
Yevy little artificial shelter. 

153. Climatic conditions render wheat-growing very 
difficult, and it is doubtful whether Newfoundland will 
ever be able to make itself independent of outside 
sources of supply of bread-stuffs. Oats can, however, 
be grown successfully. Considerable quantities of 
X^otatoes and turnips are also produced in various parts, 
of the island, and the Agricultural Board has distri- 
buted apple trees for cultivation in the west coast dis- 
tricts, portions of which are said to ofthr conditions as 
favourable to- apple cultivation as the Annapolis Talley 
in Nova Scotia. 

Parts of the Island, also, are well suited for the 
cultivation of vegetables of all kinds. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. 

154. In the course of our journeyings we have made 
careful inquiry as to the mineral resources of the self- 
governing Dominions, and in every Province or State 
we have, by oral evidence, by official statistics fur- 
nished, and by discussion with Government geologists, 
officials of the Mines Departments, and others. 
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gathered a large amount of Yalnable information on 
the subject. We gratefully acknowledge the assist- 
ance which has been giTen us by these gentlemen, who 
have spared themselves no trouble in furnishing iis 
with every item of information which we desired: 
The particulars which we have received are set out in 
full detail in the volumes of Evidence. We think it 
desirable, however, to present in this Report a brief 
general statement. 

Canada. 

155. The mineral deposits of Canada are varied in 
character and especially varied in distribution, but in 
the aggregate they are very large in respect both of 
quantity and value. 

The particulars which follow relate only to deposits 
which, are being worked or the existence of which has 
been positively j)roved, but it may yet be found that 
these are but a part of a larger whole. 

156. Of the vast area of the Dominion nearly a 
million square miles is absolutely unexplored territory. 
Portions of this latter area belong to one or other of 
the Provinces, but the greater part is included in what 
is known as the Iforth- West Territories. 

It is fairly well known that of this unexplored area 
the northern part of the great plains and the valleys 
of the Peace and Athabasca Rivers contain a large 
amount of unoccupied agricultural land, and farmers 
and ranchers are entering in considerable numbers. 
As for the rest of this area, there is every reason to 
believe that it is quite unfit for agricultural purposes. 
Much of this region is embraced in the watershed of 
the Mackenzie River and must be developed through 
its system of waterways, which includes 3,550 miles of 
natural riverway navigable for steamboats. 

Little has been done up to the present to determine 
what are the mineral resources of this region, and 
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iiotMng wliatever to exploit tliem. It is known, how- 
ever, tkattliey include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron ores, coal, gypsum, salt, oil, and gas, with, in all 
probability, other metallic and non-metallic products 
of importance.' 

157. Placer gold is found in nearly all the streams 
flowing into the Mackenzie from the west, and already 
from the upper regions of the Peace Biver and the 
Liard Eiver more than a million pounds’ worth of gold 
has been extracted. Lode gold is also known to occur 
in quartz veins in the neighbourhood of Athabasca 
Lake, Great Slave Lake, and other localities in this 
region . 

Without going into further retails we may add that 
copper occurs in the foi’m of copper sulphide near 
Great Slave Lake; that Esquimaux report immense 
deposits of native copper in various localities— a state- 
ment, however, which remains to be verified — and that 
ores of nickel and cobalt have recently been found on 
Athabasca Lake, in rocks similar to those of Sudbury, 
Ontario. 

158. Eeference must, however, be made to the 
indications that a mineral asset of the Mackenzie basin 
and one of enormous importance, is oil, for it appears 
from the evidence that here is one of the largest areas 
of possible oil-bearing country yet unexplored on the 
face of the earth. It is estimated that the rocks — ^the 
Devonian strata — which are believed to be the source 
of this oil, cover an area of not less than 300,000 square 
miles. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
this deposit the exploitation of which cannot be long 
deferred, for the oil reserves of the IJnited States are 
estimated by the United States Geological Survey to be 
sufficient at the present rate of output for only about 
30 years and no other part of the ‘N'ortli American 
continent gives such promise of new oilfields as the 
basin of the Mackenzie Eiver. 
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159. In tliese circumstances it seems desirable, and 
even iirg*ent, tbat a complete survey of this region 
sbonld be made as early as possible. When tlie 
Dominion Government resolves that tlie work sboiild 
be clone, tlie liigli teclinical ability of tlie executive 
officers of tlie Mines Department will assure its 
execution. 

160. Wliat follows relates to ji^st and present out- 
put. 

Of tlie total mineral production of tlie Dominion in 
1915 (tlie last year for wbicb figures are available) 
coal represents 23*4 per cent, of tlie value of tlie whole, 
nickel 14*9 per cent., copper 13*8 per cent., gold 
12*7 per cent., silver 9*6 per cent., cement 5*1 per 
cent., clay products 2*9 per cent., stone quarries 3*1 j)er 
cent., natural gas 2*7 per cent., and asbestos 2*6 per 
cent., the balance being made up of small outputs of 
other minerals which need not be detailed. 

The distribution of the total production for 1915 
among the Provinces was as follows : — 


Ontario ... ... ... ... 

Per cent 
... 44-54 

British Columbia 

... 20-92 

?7ova Scotia ... 

... .13-19 

Quebec 

... 8-48 

Alberta . . . 

... 7-23 

Yukon District ... 

... 3-69 

Manitoba 

... 0-96 

New Brunswick 

... 0-66 

Saskatchewan 

... 0-33 

Total 

100-00 


Por many years British Columbia was the leading 
mineral-producing Pxwince of Canada, but since the 
discovery of gold at Porcupine, silver at Cobalt, and 
nickel at Sudbury, it has had to yield pride of place to 
Ontario. 


Details are as follows, and while tliey set forth 
realised facts and the indications of proloii^'ed produc- 
tion, it is important not to overlook the potentialities 
of the great Xorth-W-est Territories, to which reference 
has already been made. 

GOLD. 

161. Gold is now being produced in Ontario, British 
Columbia, the Yukon District, Yova Scotia, Quebec, 
and Alberta. Of these, however, only the three 
former districts are of any importance, their j^rodtic- 
tion representing, as it does, over 99 per cent, of the 
total value. 

162. The production of gold in Canada began in. 
British Columbia about 60 years ago, and attracted a 
large population. The alluvial diggings which were 
first discovered were, in the course of years, exhausted, 
but fresh discoveries of the same nature have 
repeatedly been made, while lode mining has become a 
very importa.at industry. There are abundant reasons 
for believing that the production of gold in the 
Province will continue for many years to come. 

163. Recent discoveries have made Ontario the 
largest gold-producing Province in the Dominion, 

Gold iiad been mined in various parts of Ontario for 
many years, but neither in quantity raised nor in 
profits earned w^ere the results other than very moderate 
until the discovery of the gold deposits in the Porcu- 
pine district in 1909. This discovery was, in a sense, 
the result of the development of the silver mines at 
Cobalt. The success of these mines led prospectors to 
search for similar deposits in other likely parts of the 
Province, and, in their search, they foxind not silver 
but gold. 

It is estimated that the district contains an auri- 
ferous area of forty to fifty square miles, but, of course, 
the veins are not continuous, and so far the richest are 
those in the immediate vicinity of Porcupine. 
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The methods of working the existing mines, the 
extent of development, the depths at which the ore 
continues to be found by drilling, and the numbers 
employed, are set forth in memoranda supplied to ns 
and recorded in the evidence. ^ 

We are satisfied from all we saw and heard that very 
ranch more gold is in sight at all the mines than has 
yet been extracted, apart altogether from the gold the 
existence of which has been proved by diamond drill- 
ing far below^ the deepest of the existing shafts. It 
may, therefore, be confidently stated that the Porcn- 
pine field has before it a long and prosperous life and 
Canada a most valuable asset. Wo better proof of 
this conld be fonnd than in the fact that, apart from 
ihe shafts being sunk by new companies which have 
as yet no records, the present companies are all spend- 
ing very large snms in developments and extensions 
hy which they expect to increase their output by from 
50 to 100 per cent. 

164. The Yukon Territory became famous for its 
gold production in the last years of the nineteenth 
century owing to the rush of gold seekers to the 
Klondyke region. Its greatest production was in the 
year 1900, after which there was a steady decrease 
until 1907. Since that year there has been some im- 
provement through the introduction of better 
machinery. 

165. Gold is largely found in combination with 
other ores, and a considierable proportion of the total 
yield is recovered from this source. 

SILVER. 

166. Of total production of silver much the largest 
proportion is produced in Ontario, though a consider- 
able amount comes from British Columbia, and a small 
balance from the Yukon and Quebec. 
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Practically the whole of the Ontario output is found 
in the Cobalt district and the vicinity. The ore was 
first discovered in 1903, during the construction of the 
Temiskaming and Iforthern Ontario Railway, and 
after examination and analysiKS by experts was found to 
contain silver, cobalt, nickel, and arsenic. Production 
began in 1904. The year of greatest production was 
1911. Since then the amount has gradually declined. 

16T. Hitherto about five ounces of silver per ton of 
ore have been lost in the tailings, hut a system of 
3“ecovery by oil flotation has just been introduced, by 
which it is expected that 4-J of the 5 osjs. will he 
recovered, leaving only half an ounce of silver per 
ton of ore irretrievably lost. This represents a large 
arnouni to he recovered from the tailings hitherto 
regarded as worthless, which probably o mount to at 
least a inillion tons, and it will further permit of the 
working of a lower grade of ore than it has hitherto 
been profitable to handle. 

168. It lias not been found possible to make any 
.useful estimate either of the amount of the x>roved ores 
or of the extent of the field, mainly because of the 
wide and irregular distribution of tlie ores and of the 
extraordinary variations in their value. Some ores 
yield not more than ten ounces of silver per ton, some 
as much as ten thousand ounces. 

169. In the early years of the Cobalt cam}) all the 
ore raised at Cobalt had to be sent out of the eonntry 
for treatment, mostly to the United States. JSTow, 
liowever, 84 per cent, of all tlie silver produced is 
(‘ouverted into bullion in Canada. The remaining 
16 per cent., which still goes to the United States, 
consists mainly of low-grade material, whicdi is in 
demand as a flux by United States smelters. 

COPPEE. 

ITO, Of the x^i’oductioxi of coj^per somewhat more 
than half is to be credited to British Columbia, and 
1B203 a 
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of the remainder nearly all conies from Ontario, 
tliongli small percentages are derived from Quebec 
and the Tnkon district. 

The yield in Ontario is mainly derived from the 
nickel-copper ores of Sxidbnry, with which we have 
dealt in detail elsewhere. 

The production of British Cokimbia is increasing 
rapidly, and we found everywhere among experts in 
this Province a conviction that this increase will 
continue; this conviction, they consider, is justified 
by the resnlts of systematic exploration steadily main- 
tained. In Ontario also the increasing output of 
nickel ores involves an increased yield of copper, so 
that Canada will undoubtedly make a large contribix- 
tion to the workTs supply of the metal. 

LEAD. 

171. Lead is produced in British Columbia, the 
Yukon, Ontario, and Quebec, but the yield in all but 
the first-named Province is at present quite un- 
important ; British Columbia already produces more 
than 95 per cent, of the total for the Dominion, and 
the amount, already over 20,000 tons per annum, is 
growing rapidly and is certain to increase. 

ZINC. 

172. In 1915 British Columbia produced 14,900 tons 
of zinc ore, and Quebec a few hundred tons. These 
figures, however, must not be taken as indicating in 
any way the extent of the country’s deposits of the 
metal. The ores are often very refractory, and these 
have hitherto been neglected because of the difficulty 
of separating them from the lead wdth which they 
vere combined. This difficulty has now been over- 
come by the process worked out by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. at Trail, which is fully 



described in tbe Notes of Evidence wliicb we took in 
Canada, and there wdll certainly be a large increase 
in tlie production of zinc in future years. 

KICKEL. 

173. So inueli lias been said about nickel in our Eiftli 
Interim Report and in the Minutes of Evidence taken 
in Canada and notes thereon, t that it is hardly neces- 
sary to add much liere. The production, is growing 
very rapidly, and the importance of this great asset 
can liardly be exaggerated. It represents, in com- 
bination with the much, smaller output of New 
Chledonia, a virtual monoiioly of a metal whicli is 
becoming of ever-increasing importance in the national 
industries, and is an absolute necessity in the produc- 
tion of satisfactory war inateriul. 

When we arrived in Canada our information led us 
to the conclusion that the proved reserves of ore con- 
taining on an average per cent, of nickel and 
li to 2 per cent, of copper w’ere not less than 
70,000,000 tons. But developments have been so rapid 
that before we left we had reason to think that the 
reserves may be found to be not .much less than double 
this amount. How^ever, the Report of the Ontario 
Nickel Commission presided over by Mr. G. T. 
Hollowaiy may be exjiected at an early date, and all 
the known facts will then be submitted on the highest 
authority. All this is, of course, exclusive of what 
may yet be found in the North-West. 

COAL. 

174. The coal deposits of Canada are enormous, 
amounting, according to estimates prepared for the 
world's Geological Congress which met at Montreal in 
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1913, to one-seveiitli of the world’s known supplies — 
the estimate for Alberta alone being over a million 
million tons. 

A very large proportion of this great total, however, 
is lignite or lignitic, and the amount of this quality 
now raised is the merest scratching of the surface of 
these deposits. Meanwhile, coal is being imported 
from the United States into the Provinces whicli 
possess this enormous wealth of fuel. Careful thought 
and study and scientific research are being devoted to 
the ascertainment of the best means of utilising this 
lignite for developing power and for domestics 
liurposes. 

175. The best coal is found in the east and the west, 
that is, in Nova Scotia, Western Alberta, and Bidtisli 
Columbia. None is raised in Quebec, Ontario, or 
Manitoba, but a little is produced in the Yukon. 

Nova Scotia’s coal is of excellent quality and so 
abundant that a greatly increased demand could be 
satisfied for many hundreds of years. It is used in 
the iron and steel works of Sydney; it supplies the 
requirements, industrial and domestic, of the Maritime 
Provinces and of part of the Province of Quebec, while 
a considerable amount is sold for ships’ bunkering and 
also for shipment out of the Dominion. Fully half of 
the coal now raised in Alberta is bituminous; there is 
a small production of anthracite, the rest lignite or 
lignitic. British Columbia’s coal is of good quality, 
being mainly bituminous or semi-anthracite. In this 
Province there are enormous deposits of fine quality 
which can be easily and cheaply develoj^ed as soon as 
the demand calls for this. 

IRON. 

176. The iron ores of Canada, so far as these are 
yet known, cannot be said to be equal in extent to the 
ultimate, or even to the immediate, requirements of 
the country. 
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Of deposits on wMcii considerable development bas 
been done it is estimated tliat there may be 
200,000,000 tons and in addition large deposits are 
known to occur in British Columbia, both on the main- 
land and in the islands bordering on the coast. In onr 
Fifth Interim Report we have dealt more in detail 
with the British Columbia iron ores, and have 
suggested certain preliminary measures towards 
development. But it must be granted that a very 
large proportion of the ores consists of magnetite, and 
many of them are impregnated with sulphides to an 
extent which makes them at present unattractive to 
iron and steel oi)erators. 

It is quite possible that large dej^osits with a reason- 
ably low sulpliur content may exist, but with our 
present knowledge we must admit that the outlook is 
much less satisfactory than it is south of the boundary 
line. Fifteen or twenty years ago it was confidently 
expected' that in portions of Ontario, particularly in 
the area nortli of Lake Superior, there would be found 
hematite deposits similar to those in the adjacent 
States of Minnesota and Michigan. The exploration 
done up to now has resulted in the discovery of only 
one workable deposit, and this is now exhausted. 

There are, however, in Ontario large deposits of low- 
grade ores in the form of banded magnetites and 
siderites. 

It is also known that low-grade bedded ores occur 
plentifully along the east coast of Hudson Bay, The 
existence here of high-grade deposits has not yet been 
established, but prospectors have recently returned 
from this area with attractive samples. For instance, 
we had submitted to us in Quebec particulars and 
analyses of an immense deposit of ore in the Hudson 
Bay area, which appeared to have only one fault, viz., 
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the extraordinary ainouni of silica it contains, there 
being on an a verage quite as much of this as of metallic 
iron in the numerous samples analysed. 

Meanwhile the manufactiire of pig iron in Canada is 
carried on mainly with imported ores. 

MOLYBDENUM. 

ITT. The production of molybdenum is increasing 
very rapidly. Fresh discoveries of ore are frequently 
made, and the production is likely to be largely 
increased — a matter for congratulation at a time when 
this metal has become one of the most valuable. 

OTHEE METATJ.IC GEES. 

1T8. Other metallic ores produced in Canada are 
antimony, cobalt, and platinum. There is an important 
production of alumininin at Shawinigan Falls, but this 
is from imported ores. 

ASBESTOS. 

1T9. Of non-metallic minerals, apart from coal and 
natural gas, asbestos takes the first place both in value 
and importance. 

As in the .ease of nickel, Canada is markedly pre- 
dominant in its possession of asbestos. We have dealt 
at some length with the position and prospects of the 
.industry in our Fiftli Interim Report.'''' 

Here we need only say that this mineral is found in 
abundance in the serpentine rocks of Quebec, and, as it 
is indestructible either by fire or by acids, the demand 
is constantly and steadily increasing. The deposits 
have been proved to be very extensive and the supply 
is only limited by the lack of available labour. It is 
woven into textile cloth, and is used for roofing, 
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shingles, slates, the partition walls of houses, and 
•wherever a certain protection against fire is wanted. 
Canada’s present production is equal to 80 to 85 per 
cent, of that of the w^hole world, and while it is 
scarcely possible to estimate the whole supplies avail- 
able, it can hardly be doubted that these will enable 
the Dominion to maintain her present premier position 
for a very long time to come. 

NATUEAL GAS. 

180. ISTatural gas has, so far, been found in Ontario, 
Alberta, and 'New Brunswick, but prospectors are regu- 
larly at work in these Provinces and elsewhere in the 
Dominion, with indications that the production may 
yet be largely increased. 

PETEOLEUM. 

181. The flow of the oil wells which have been sunk 
throughout the Dominion has almost, without excep- 
tion, shown such a marked falliiig-ofi: in recent years 
that unless new fields are found it seems as if the 
industry were doomed to extinction at a comparatively 
early date. Prospectors are, however, at work at 
every likely area, and what has been said as to the 
probability of a great yield in the ISTortli-West renders 
a survey of this territory a matter of capital import- 
ance. 

There is good reason to believe that there are large 
areas of bituminous shale in the Eastern Provinces, 
and especially in New Brunswick. Numerous distilla- 
tion tests have been made both in laboratories and on a 
commercial scale with most vsatisfactory results. Sir 
Boverton Eeclwood has reported on this field, and 
though his report has not been shown to us, the 
Dominion Government may think it worth while to call 
for it. 
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PEAT. 

182. There are immense peat bogs in various parts 
of the Dominion, and numerous efforts have been made 
to prepare the peat for utilisation as fuel, but as yet 
with no marked success. 

GYPSUM. 

183. There are large deposits of gypsum in Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the production being 
about half a million tons a year. Some of it is 
calcined and converted into plaster in the neighbour- 
hood where it is raised, but the greater part is sent to 
the United States in its crude form to be converted 
there. As the people of Canada have to buy it back 
ill the form of plaster at a greatly enhanced price, there 
would seem to be no sufficient reason for the continu- 
ance of this state of affairs. 

OTHER NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 

184. Other non-metallic minerals produced in 
Canada are arsenic, chromite, corundum, feldspar, 
graphite, grindstones, magnesite, manganese, mica, 
mineral pigments, mineral waters, phosphate, pyrites, 
quartz, salt, talc, tripolite, building stone and slates. 
Clay of excellent quality is found in all the Provinces, 
and there seems to be no reason why the imports of 
clay products, which have been decreasing year by 
year, should not altogether cease. The production of 
clay products in Canada has recently shown consider- 
able reduction, but this is to be attributed solely to the 
suspension of building operations following on the out- 
break of war, which also accounted for a considerable 
falling off in the production of cement, an industry, 
however, capable of great expansion and likely to have 
an important future. 

In Quebec there is a valuable deposit of kaolin, which 
is regularly worked. 
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LOCAL REFINING. 

185. Hitlierto no copper or nickel has been refined 
in Canada, the blister copper and nickel-copper matte 
produced by the smelters having been sent mainly to 
the TJnited States for final treatment. 

We were glad to learn, however, that a copper re- 
finery was started at Trail in British Columbia in 
August 1916, and has since been operated with com- 
plete success. The same company which owns this 
refinery refines lead; and fine gold, fine silver, copper 
sulphate, and antimony are recovered from the 
residiies. 

We also understand that the Dominion Government 
are arranging with the Canadian Copper Company, 
which is American-owned, and at present sends the 
whole of its nickel matte to New Jersey for refining 
there, to have a propoi’tion of this refined in Canada, 
while the British American Nickel Corporation, which 
is on the point of beginning operations, will treat the 
whole of its nickel to a conclusion in the Dominion. 

From the Cobalt district ores there are recovered 
locally, in addition to silver bullion, arsenic, nickel, 
and cobalt in various forms. 

O^VNERSHIP OF CANADIAN MINES. 

186. In the course of our enquiries the ownership 
of Canadian mines was frequently brought to our 
notice, and it is certainly regrettable that this great 
Canadian asset should be so largely owned outside the 
Empire. Canada’s mineral wealth had, of course, to 
be developed. If she had not the necessary capital 
herself it had to be found elsewhere, and those who took 
the risk involved are entitled to the profit. But the 
situation as it has developed is hardly creditable to 
the enterprise or the foresight of British capitalists. 
We were repeatedly told in Canada that vsome of these 
had from time to time sent out their engineers and 
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surveyors for tlie purpose of surveying and making 
enquiry, but that these gentlemen in very many cases 
declined to avail themselves of local knowledge, and 
acted on their own conclusions, with results often 
disastrous to their employers and prejudicial to the 
interests of Canada. Whatever truth there may be in 
all this, we hope that British capital may be adequately 
represented in the coming development of Canada 
generally, and particularly" of the North-West. 

187. One possible result of the present condition, of 
things might be this. If it be true, as we have been 
assured, that most of Canada’s copper is controlled by 
those who regulate the United States production, it is 
quite conceivable that, if restriction of output were 
considered advisable, a commencement might be made 
with, the Canadian mines, with consequent paralysis of 
an important, industiT and infliction of great hardship 
on a large body of workmen and their dependents. Of 
course this would not occur if by the terms of the 
leases forfeiture thereof followed any wilful abstention 
from working, or if provision should be made in the 
Provincial or Dominion Mining Laws empowering tlie 
Governments to take over the working of any mine 
when the owners cease to work it or restrict its output 
without satisfactory cause having been shown for their 
action. Such a provision is in operation in the Union 
of South Africa. 

VALrE OF UNIVERSITIES IN CONNECTION WITH MINING 
WORK. 

188. McGill University in Montreal, the University of 
Toi'onto, and Queen’s University, Kingston, are all well 
equipped for the teaching of geology, mineralogy, and 
metallurgy, and year by year send out. graduates, many 
of whom have become famous in their professions. 
These Universities, and indeed all the other Universi- 
ties in Canada whose mineral departments we had the 
opportunity of seeing, are devoting to scientific research 
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suck limited means as are at tkeir disposal, and no 
more patriotic act, or one more fruitful of Ultimate 
good, (jould be done by tlie wealtlijr men of tlie 
Dominion than to follow the example of those eminent 
Canadians whose wise benefactions liaA-e done so much 
io raise their Universities to the position they now 
occupy. 

GOVEEHMEXT INCOME FROM MINING. 

189. We may add that the present income received 
by the various Governments from the mineral wealth 
of tlie (.'Oiintry— a most valuable but ever wasting asset 
— appears to us to be wholly inadequate. The taxa- 
tion is quite insignificant in comparison, for example, 
with tixat levied in the Union of South Africa ; and tlie 
spec'ial tax recently imposed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment on mining and other profits,^"' is a war tax and 
v'il], we presume, end with the war. 

Australia. 

190. It is interesting and important to note that 
practically every mineral of commercial value is found 
in Australia. While the figures which are given as to 
the amount and value of the minerals recovered are, 
no doubt, practically accurate., it is necessary to point 
out that tliose wlii(‘]i relate to potential future yields 
can in no sense be regarded as final. While the geo- 
logical survey of the older States is fairly, but by no 
means fully, complete, this cannot possibly be said of 
the others. Dm* instance, Queensland, which may 
prove to 1)0 the richest of all the States in mineral 
wealth, has an area of 670,000 square miles, and its 
Govenimeiit Geological Staff at the time of our visit 
numbered only five.t A somewhat similar condition 
of things prevailed in Western Australia (though the 


*6^ 7 Geo. 6. c. 11. 
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geological staff iiimibered twenty),^ while in the 
Northern Territory a geological survey had hardly even 
been begun. All parts of the Commonwealth have 
necessarily many claims on their revenues, some of 
them extremely urgent, but in view of a more rapid 
development of the country it is most desirable that 
this survey should be accelerated and extended as 
widely and rapidly as the finances will allow. 

GOLD. 

191. The history of the discoveiy of gold in Australia 
more than sixty years ago is too well known to require 
recapitulation here. As elsewhere, it attracted a large 
population, whose presence in the country liastened an 
agricultural and industrial development which might 
otherwise have been delayed for many years. 

There are now few alluvial diggings in Australia, 
but the quartz reefs, which are regularly and sys- 
tematically worked in the States of Victoria and New 
South Wales, provide a very substantial contribution 
to the Commonwealth yield. There is also a moderate 
amount of gold produced year by year in Tasmania. 
The State which at present produces the largest 
amount of gold is Western Australia. Its history as 
a gold-producing State and the prospects of the indus- 
try are specially referred to in a memorandum pub- 
lished with the evidence which we received in 
Australia, t 

In Queensland there has been of recent years a large 
reduction in the amount of gold obtained from mines — 
the Mount Morgan mine, for instance, which in its 
day was one of the richest gold mines in the world, 
being now a copper mine. But the copper ore ex- 
tracted from this mine, as is show! below, is largely 
impregnated with gold. 

* Maitland, Q. 11,298, p. 183.ot [Cd. 7172]. 
t Pp. 194-5 of [Od. 7172]. . 
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SILVER. 

192. We liave not been inf6rmed if any purely silver 
mines exist in Australia, but the lead ores in many 
parts of the country, especially at Broken Hill and in 
Tasmania, are impregnated with silver to an extent 
which greatly increases their value. 

COPPER. 

193. Copper is found in all the States of the Com- 
monwealth, but the principal sources of supply are 
at the present moment the Mount Lyell mine in Tas- 
mania, the Mount Morgan mine in Queensland, the 
Wallaroo mines in South Australia, and the Great 
Cobar mine in New South Wales. In the two former 
the copper ore contains a very considerable percentage 
of gold and a smaller percentage- of silver. This is 
recovered in the final process of refining, and in the 
case of the Mount Morgan copper the gold recovered 
is nearly equal in value to the copper which remains, 
estimated at the average i)rice of copper over a series 
of years. 

The annual tonnage of copper produced in the Com- 
mon'wealth is very considerable, but it is insignificant 
compared with what exists and could be produced if 
adequate transport facilities were provided. In the 
Cloncurry district of Queensland enormous dei^osits of 
very rich copper ore are known to exist over an area 
of several thousand square miles. t Much of this ore 
is extraordinarily rich, containing as it does, 12 to 
20 and even, in some cases, as much as 30 per cent, 
of copper, J and there can hardly be any doubt that 
potentially tliis is the greatest copper field at present 
known. The importance of copper in civil and mili- 
tary industries and in the arts is well understood. The 

* See p. 190 of [Od. 7172]. 
t Ball, Q..ll,058, p. 178 .of [Gd. 7172], 

J U., Q. 11,053 ff., p. 172 of [Oil. 7172]. 
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present world^s supply under normal uonditious at 
times approximates so closely to tlie demand that 
violent fluctuations in price are not unusual, with, con- 
sequent disturbance of trade. 

The consumption of copper in the United Kingdom 
is very high and it is well worth the consideration of 
large consumers whether it would not be in their 
interest to contribute in any way open to them to the 
development of the Cloncurry field. 

LEAn AND ZING. 

194. Frequent reference is made in the evidence 
already published and in various accompanying memo- 
randa to the silver-lead mines of the Commonwealth, 
especially to those at Broken Hill in New South Wales 
and at Zeehan in Tasmania.^ Those at Broken Hill 
are the largest of the kind in the world. They afibrd 
a remarkable instance of successful industrial develop- 
ment, and the companies there are confident that they 
will be able to maintain their predominant position 
for many years to come. 

Even at the time of our visit, a year before the 
outbreak of war, we formed the opinion that the shij)- 
ment of a very large proportion of the silver-lead and 
zinc concentrates to Europe, coincident as it was with 
increased imports into Australia from countries such 
as Germany,! was deserving of special attention. 
Events since have more than confirmed tliis view and 
have, as the world knows, necesvsitated drastic actio.n 
on the part of the Commonwealth Government to free 
Australia from German control of the lead and zinc 
industries. A special company has now been formed 
amongst the Broken Hill Companies to smelt the whole 
output of silver-lead concentrates at Port Pirie. Even 


P. 174 and pp. 191-3 of [Od. 7172]. 
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now. however, there is a doubt whether there will be 
established either in Australia, the United Kingdom, 
or Allied countries plant adequate to treat the wliGle 
output of zinc concentrates. 

TIK. ■ 

195. Tin is found in every State in the Common- 
wealth, but the largest supplies have liitherto been 
obtained from Tasmania and Queensland. The Mount 
ilisclioff mine in Tasmania has hitherto* oyershadowed 
all others in the island, but new mines are being opened 
up, the prospects of which are very promising.^ 
Recently a new lode of great extent was discovered 
at Ardlethan in "New South Wales, t and its prospects 
are regarded very favourably. 

iBOisr. 

196. Iron ores, many of them of very excellent 
quality, are found in all the States of the Common- 
wealth, hut in many cases their scattered distribution 
and their geographical position would, in present con- 
ditions, make them too costly to wort even where they 
are not inaccessible. There are, however, several out- 
standing exceptions, the most noteworthy of which are 
the Iron Knob and the Iron Monarch in South 
Australia, and the Blythe River field in Tasmania. 
The former, wliicli may he described as mountains of 
solid iron ore, belong to the Broten Hill Proprietary 
Company. The ore is of excellent quality. Much of 
it appears on analysis to he suitable for the manufac- 
ture of the highest class of steel. Until the past few 
years it wms used solely as a flux at the Company's 
w'orks at Port Pirie. Since 1913, however, steps have 
been taken to utilize part of the output for conversion 
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into pig-iron and thereafter into steel at the works 
erected by the Company at Ne’wcastle, ]N"ew South 
Wales. 

The ore contents of these two mountains are so 
enormous that even if the Company were hereafter to 
supply the whole of the requirements of Australia 
they would not be exhausted in many generations. 
If the Company were disposed to sell any of the ore in 
the United Kingdom it would find a ready market 
there if reasonable terms of freight could be arranged. 

The Blythe Eiver ore in Tasmania does not appear 
on analysis to be quite so good, but it is nevertheless 
an excellent ore. One difficulty in utilising^ it is that, 
owing' to geographical considerations, the Broken Hill 
Company will have a great advantage in supplying 
the needs of the Australian continent. But if the 
Blythe Eiver ore cannot be shipped to Europe it might 
be converted into pig-iron, for which a market could 
probably be found in the United Kingdom. 

COAL. 

19T. Along with this great mineral wealth there are 
enormous deposits of coal throughout the Common- 
wealth, but, unfortunately, it is not very evenly dis- 
tributed. South Australia has very little; in Western 
Australia the quantity discovered so far is not large 
and the quality is poor, while nothing is known of what 
the Korthem Territory may contain. In Victoria it 
has hitherto been thought that the supply wnis small, 
but quite recently it has been ascertained that there 
are immense deposits of hi’own coal, wliicb, while 
hardly suitable for domestic purposes and not very 
good for industrial purposes, seem w^ell adapted for 
the production of gas for heating and power. 

There are large deposits of good coal in various parts 
of Queensland and also in Tasmania, hut the coal area 
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of "New South. Wales is, in respect both, of qiiaiilily 
and quality, far in excess of that of any oilier part of 
the Coinmoiurealth. There is a lar^^’e exptiri trade in 
New Soiiili Wales coal from Newcastle, wliieh, wc 
hope, will (‘oiitiiuie to ^tow, hecause, so far as it is 
possible to forecast the industrial conditions of the 
future, coal will remain in Australia in superabundant 
supply. 

OTIfER iriNEKALS. 

198. Tliere are no oil wells worked in ibe Conimon- 
wealtli, but in some shale fields in Tasmania distilla- 
iio3i is in pro^-ress,'" and there are facilities for similar 
work in other States. 

A deposit of nickel ore has recently been opened u]) 
in Tasmania,! and the quality is so good that we think 
it deserves the attention of steel-makers in. tlie United 
Kijigdotn . 

Tlie evidence wliicli we have taken will gave full 
information as to the other minerals found in 
Austiulia wliich are not referred to here. Of these 
we would mention s]')ecially wolfram and molybdenite, 
whose im])ortance in the maiuifacture of munitions of 
war caused the whole of the Australian output to be 
bougdit up by Your Majestyks Government at a com- 
])aratively early period in the present hostilities. We 
may add that it appears to us regrettable that the 
trade in wolfram and molybdenite and in Queensland 
opals and other genrs should have been neglected by 
borne buyers before the war a,iul valuable business thus 
allowed to pass into the hands of foreign competitors. 

New Zealand. 

199. The mineral products of New Zealand are less 
varied in (diaracter than those of Australia, and, 
relatively to mineralised area, are also less valuable. 

t E. 191 of [0(1.71721. 
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The geological survey of the islands is fairly com- 
plete, and it is believed by those most competent to 
judge that not a great deal remains to be discovered. 
Apart from small quantities of eopi)er, antimony, 
silver, manganese, mercury, platinum, and tungsten 
(scheelite), the mineral wealth of the country is con- 
tained in its gold, iron, and coal. We may call special 
attention, however, to the value of the scheelite 
deposits. The necessities of war resulted in the pur- 
chase of the entire output by Tour Majesty^s 
Government on lines similar to those adopted in the 
case of wolfram and molybdenite in Australia to which 
we have referred al)ove. 

GOLD. 

200. Large quantities of gold have been iDroduced 
from the mines in the Waihi district in the Jforth 
Island. For many years the Waihi mine paid very 
large dividends to its shareholders, but latterly its 
yield has materially diminished, Nevertheless, it is 
likely to continue to be a fairly iDroductive mine for a 
good many years to come, and there is always the 
possibility of exploration I'evealing fresh lodes. 

IRON. 

201. There are many deposits of iron ore throughout 
the islands ; but the only one of any real magnitude is 
at Parapara on the west coast of the North Island. 
Its contents have been variously estimated, but the 
total is undoubtedly very large. The ore is of good 
quality, suitable for foundry purposes and for making 
basic steel, but the requirements of the New Zealand 
market would not at present justify the outlay necess- 
ary for conversion into steel. It was suggested to us 
that a market could be found for the ore in Japan, 
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and we are of opinion that it would be in tlie interest of 
New Zealand that it should be exjDorted to as many 
markets as possible in order that its quality should be 
thoroughly tested. It would be welcomed' in the 
United Kingdom, but we fear that the cost of freight 
would render shipment there impossible. 

202.^ New Zealand has an asset of great potential 
value in the iron sands on the west coast! The metallic 
iron contained is virtually free from deleterious 
ingredients and the supply is practically inexhaustible. 
.Hut to convey it to any di,stance in its present form 

n T u® conversion would, in all 

probabilitj", involve treatment in electric furnaces, 
lias asset is, however, essentially so valuable that it is 
not likely to remain iiermanently neglected'. 

In pointy of fact we have learned that, towards the 
eml of 1916, a lieginning was made with the utilization 
of these sands by combining them with powdered 
eokiiig coal, and making theni into briquettes suitable 
.01 conversion in blast furnaces. The promoters are 
most hopeful of success, and as their scheme seenm 
perfectly pvactical)le, much interest will be taken in 
its further developments. 

CO.\L. 

20-T. The extent of the coal measures in New Zealand 
has been carefully estimated, and the iirofessioiial 
advisers of the Government are of the opinion that the 
available quantity is accurately known. The proved 
d'epo^sits amount, in round figures, to a thousand 
million tons,* of which three-fourths, under present 
conditions, are not likely to he mined. The best 
coal, which is found in the Westport and Grevmouth 
districts, is bituminous and i.s used for domestic and 
marine purposes and for shipment. The Admiralty 

* Morgan, Q. 3046, p. 193 of [Od. 7170J. 
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obtains supplies of coal regularly from tlie WestxKuf. 
Mines. It is j>erliaps fortunate that tbe j)reseiit coii- 
sumj^tion is small, inasmucli as tlie whole quantity of 
good proved coal in New Zealand is only equal to a 
year’s outxmt in the British Isles. From the nature 
of the coal the wastage is very great, and as any 
marked industrial development would greatly increase 
the consumption it has been suggested that the better 
coal should be reserved for State imrposes and for the 
needs of the Navy. The matter is one for the New 
Zealand Government to determine, but there may 
perhax)s he the less hesitation in adoj)tin.g it because 
New’ Zealand is in a jmsition to disx:)ense with coal for 
all industrial puiqioses and even probably for the w’ork- 
ing of its railways by the utilisation of its altogether 
extraordinary water power. This asset, with wdiich 
we deal in more detail in i^aragraphs d08“9 of this 
Eeport, is one the value of wdiieh it w’ould be difficult 
to exaggerate. 

There has been a small 3 ’ielcl of bituminous and 
semi-anthracite coal from the Paparoa mine at Grey- 
mouth, which, we were told, w’as tried by tbe 
Admiralty with satisfactory results. Some of this coal 
has, for experimental piiiqmses, been converted into 
coke, and the New’ Zealand Government analyst 
reported on it most favourably. 

A sample of this coke was sent home to us and care- 
fully analysed and tested, and it w’as found to be in 
no w^ay inferior to the best coke on the British market. 

OIL. 

204. Several w’itnesses made rexmesentations to the 
Commission to the effect that large supplies of oil were 
available in diftereiit fields throughout New Zealand, 
and a Committee of the Commission visited the 
Taranaki oil-field, the best knowm, and said to be the 
most promising. A refinery has been erected capable 
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of dealing with 10,000 gallons per day/- but the 
quantity produced was, up to the date of the Com- 
mittee’s visit, and appears still to be, entirely inade- 
quate to keep the refinery working. Tlie oil produced 
is of unusually good quality, and we express the hope 
that the boring ojjerations in progress will result in a 
yield that will provide an adequate return for the 
expenditure incurred. 

Union of South Africa. 

205. The extraordinary production of gold and 
diamonds in South Africa during the last 25 or dO 
years has almost inevitably monopolized attention. 
The gold produced formed a most welcome addition to 
the world’s supply of the international medium of 
exchange at a time when tlie increasing business of the 
world rendered a larger supply of gold extremely 
desirable, and world-wide interest has, in consequence, 
centred in this industry. 

On the other hand, the labour required for the 
enormous output of gold and diamonds has brought 
together in various parts of the country, but princi- 
pally in the Witwatersrand, several hundred thousand 
natives, partly from Portuguese East Africa but 
mainly from the Tliiion and the British Protectorates. 
The racial and social questions arising from this state 
of affairs have claimed, and still claim, the best ener- 
gies of those responsible for the government of the 
Union. The great value of this production has also 
tended to divert attention from the otlier mineral 
resources of the country of which, until quite recently, 
very little was known. This lack of knowledge is to 
some extent accounted for by the fact that, up till now, 
only about one quarter of the area of the Union has 
been geologically surveyed. But this survey, coupled 
with the discoveries of prospectors and of casual 

1 :■ , r t., ‘ , ■ ; ■ 
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visitors; lias shown that the whole ot the Union is 
largely mineralised, while in the Transvaal the mineral 
wealth is so great that as yet its extent can onl^^ he 
guessed at. It must, therefore, be borne in mind that 
where figures are given they are in many cases no more 
than approximate, and that, until an official survey is 
completed, no more can be said than that in respect of 
many minerals their extent is simply enormous. 

GOLD. 

206. We have dealt fully in our Third Interim 
Eeport* with the conditions of the gold mining 
industry, and need only recapitulate here the main 
features of the position. 

Gold was found in small quantities in various parts 
of South Africa before its discovery in the Band about 
1886, blit the developments there have completely over- 
shadow''ed that of all other districts combined. The 
amount produced in the Transvaal has grown from year 
to year until in 1912, and again in 1915, it reached a 
maximum of over 38,000,000Z. sterling, and the total 
production of the Hand from the beginning up to the 
latest date for which figures are available amounted to 
475,000,000Z.t In estimating the future gold produc- 
tion of South x4.frica, present information restricts us 
to consideration only of the probable production of the 
Band. It is believed, on data which have been care- 
fully examined and checked, that there remained in 
the present w’orking mines in 1914 about 550 million 
tons of payable ore, which was more than double the 
amount which had up to then been raised. The value 
of the gold contents of this ore is, of course, unknown. 
It is further believed that there is an equal quantity 
of ore in the East Band not yet exploited, and that at 


* Pp. 12/. of 1 Ca. 7505]. 
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least one-tliird of this area contains payable rock in 
veins extending to an tinknown depth. It is certain, 
therefore;, that while some mines now being worked 
may ere long become exhausted the Eand as a whole 
has before it many years of prodnction and profitable 
life;, and will continue to make a steady contribution on 
a large scale to the world’s supply of gold. 

We would, however, urge again, in confirmation of 
the opinions expressed in our Third Interim Eeport, 
the immense importance of the early development of 
the East Eand area. We are glad to observe, from 
recent South African reports,^' that the Union 
Government is taking steps in this direction. 

DIAMONDS. 

207. Diamonds are found in three Provinces namely 
the Cape, the Transvaal and the Orange Eree State, 
but while there are probably some twenty mines pro- 
ducing diamonds in various parts of the country the 
output is mainly sustained from three great sources, 
the De Beers mines at Kimberley, the Premier mine 
near Pretoria, and the Jagersfontein mine. It is esti- 
mated that, including the production in South-West 
Africa (about 11 per cent.), at least 95 per cent, of the 
world’s production is now to be found in territories 
under the administration of the Union Government. 
It is very probable that other districts in South Africa 
may be found to be diamondiferous, and, however this 
may be, it is certain that the production of the existing 
mines in the Union will continue for many years to 
come. 

COAL. 

208. Coal is found in all the Provinces, but the main 
sources of supply are in Katal and the Transvaal, and 
extensions of output are certain in these two Provinces 
while the quantity available for future production in 


^ U.a No 20 of 1916. 




tlie other two ProTiiices is believed to be somewhat 
limited. The output in the Transvaal in 1916 was 
about million tons and in Natal about 2-]* million 
tons/"' and in both cases large quantities are sold for 
bunkering in the different ports of the Union. There 
is also a fair amount shipped for export to Eastern 
and South American ports — a trade which it is hojjed 
will be still further extended, and, of course, large 
quantities are used at the mines, by the Railway 
Administration and at the different industrial works 
throughout the Union. But these figures of produc- 
tion are utterly insignificant in comparison with the 
actual existing deposits which have been estimated to 
amount in the Transvaal to 36,000 million tons, in 
Natal and Zululand to 15,400 million tons, and in the 
Orange Free State, Cape, and Protectorate to 4,800 
million tons — or a total of 56,200 million tons, apart 
altogether from what may be discovered as the geo- 
logical survey is extended. Of this it is believed that 
65 per cent, is workable: the quality is variable, the 
ash varying from 6 to 30 per cent, with an average of 
about 10 per cent. An enormous proportion of this 
coal is, of course, at present inaccessible, but un- 
doubtedly railways will be provided as soon as it 
becomes profitable to work the seams, and meanwhile 
it is obvious that one of the essential elements of 
industrial enterprise exists in superabundance. 

IRON. 

209. No iron ore has yet been worked in Smith 
Africa, but the existence of very large deposits in 
various parts of the Union is known. The Orange Free 
State is believed to contain none; what has been found 
in Natal is poor in quality and not very promising. 
There are numerous deposits in the Cape Province of 
various qualities some of them being of the finest 
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hematite with very SEiall percentages of impuritievS. 
The deposits in the Ti^ansvaal are enornioxis in quantity 
and very varied in quality. Much of the Transvaal 
ore unfortunately contains a very high percentage of 
titanium, but there are large lodes of very excellent 
quality about 40 to 50 miles from Pretoria and the 
extent and quality of the ore in the Western districts 
can at present hardly be guessed at. There is, how- 
ever, enough in various paxts of the Union of the very 
hnest quality, together with that in Australia to which 
we have already alluded, to deserve the immediate and 
eaimest considei^ation of British manufacturers who 
regard with anxiety the prospective exhaustion of the 
high class ores in Spain. Some of these fields are 
either in touch wTth existing railways or a line could 
be carried to them at no great cost. If, therefore, the 
transport costs could be arranged on a basis wdiich 
would make shipment possible to Great Britain, there 
need be no apprehensions as to the magnitude of the 
supplies available. We venture to suggest that it 
would be w’orth while for consumers iii Great Britain 
to ship enough of the ores to ensure adequate and 
exhaustive trials and, should these prove satisfactory, 
they might then consider the expediency of erecding 
blast furnaces and ship home the pig iron produced. 
In some cases coal and limestone are to be found in 
close proximity to the iron ore, in others the existence 
of these has not yet been determined, but in all qxroba- 
bility a search would prove successful in most districts. 
Coal is very cheap and is carried long distances by the 
Government railxvays at low rates. 


COPPER. 

210. There w’ere at the time of our visit in 1914 only 
three copper producing mines in South Africa, the 
Cape Copper Companybs and the hl'amaqxia Company's, 
both in Namaqualand in the Cape Province, and the 
Messina Companybs in the North Transvaal. The 
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Cape Company’s is a well-known mine wliicli lias been 
in operation for 50 years and tbe original company 
and tlie present company together have paid in divi- 
dends over four millions sterling. The Kamaqiia Com- 
pany is also a profitable mine, the dividends of 1913 
amounting in all to 37| per cent. Both mines work 
a limited area in an extensive field which is believed 
to be copper-bearing, but the existing conditions of 
both mines lead the directors to contemplate exten- 
sions of their working’ areas. The Messina Mine in 
the north was roughly worked generations ago, and is 
only novT being scientifically developed. There is an 
area of 22,000 acres of which less than 600 acres have 
yet been worked, although the ore is known to exist 
in the rest of the area. There are two shafts, but until 
1913 the output was necessarily limited hj the absence 
of a railway. This has now been completed and is in 
operation, with the result that the production is being 
rapidly increased. While very rich patches have been 
from time to time discovered in the mine there is an 
all-round average of fully 10 per cent, of copper in 
the ore, which is converted into concentrates averaging 
about 50 per cent, and shipped in this form to Swansea. 
Now, however, that the railway has brought the mine 
into connection with a neighbouring coalfield it is 
intended to go a step further and convert the concen- 
trates into a matte. Further refining is not likely to 
be immediately undertaken. The %nilue of the total 
production of copper in the Union in 1915 was 
1,042,000Z. But while, as has been already said, 
there are only three working mines in the ITnian it is 
practically certain that enormous fields of copper 
remain to be opened up. 

TIN. 

211. Tin has not hitherto bulked largely in the out- 
put of the Union mines, the total output in 1915 
having amounted only to 331,420L Almost the whole 


of tins was produced from mines iu tiie Transvaal, 
altiongli tile African Alluvial Tin Mining Company is 
now operating a field near Cape Town with very 
promising results. The tin area in the Transvaal has 
been hardly more than scratched, and there is little 
doubt that there is ample room for ver 3 " large and 
profitable developments. 

OTHEE MINEIiALS. 

212. In addition to the important minerals referred 
to in detail above, the Union produces asbestos, 
graphite, magnesite, zinc, manganese, lead, mica, 
corundum, salt, lime, flint, with bricks, cement, &c. 

OIL, GAS, AND SHALE. 

213. Tlie importance of a supply of natural oil not 
only for the industries of South Africa, but also for 
the provision of fuel for the JSTavy, has led to a con- 
siderable amount of careful survey, with a view to 
discovering whether this supply can be found in any 
form in the Union. A report was published in 19M 
of an examination made by Mr. Cunningham Craig% 
the well-known expert."^ His report is, on the whole, 
somewhat discouraging, and it may be wortli while to 
quote ^his final conclusion: — 

“ I am of opinion,” he says, “ that prospecting of the folded 
“ belt of the Karroo system f i>r crude petroleum and natural gas 
“ is of less importance than the development of shale mining and 
“ refining, and may, therefore, be relegated to secondary place. 
“ All the evidence to hand at present leads to tbe belief that an 
“ oil shale industry has good prospects of proving successful , and I 
“ would urge that no effort should be spared to ensure that a fair 
‘‘ test of its possibilities be made.”t 


* Mr. Craig states that (with the possible exception of North-East 
Natal) favourable geological structure is only found in the Cape 
Province, and there only in a narrow strip at the south edge of the 
Karroo. He recommends that some investigations should be made in 
this belt before abandoning the hope of striking petroleum. 

t Eeport on Petroleum Prospects in the Union of South Africa 
[U.G.No, 3, 19U],p. 28. 
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Hewfoundland. 

214. In onr Fourth Interim Eeport'^ we remarked 
with respect to the mineral resources of Newfoundland 
that, while much is surmised, comparatively little is 
known. This is the conclusion at which we arrived 
after the fullest inquiry which it was possible for us 
to make. Tjnfortuiiately during the time ^Ye were in 
the Island, the Government Geologist w\as confined to 
liis house by severe illness, and was thus unable to 
meet us, though he furnished us with an interesting 
Memorandum. We had, therefore, to content our- 
selves with such non-professional evidence as was 
available. Since then, however, the Island lias been 
visited by the Director of the Imperial Institute, who 
met and talked with the Government Geologist. We 
have had some conversation with the Director on the 
subject, and the information we have gatJiered from 
him confirms the opinions at which we had ])reviously 
arrived. These opinions are indicated in what follows, 
but 'we have to emphasise the fact that they are 
founded on very incomplete information. The 
geological work in Newfoundland has to be done with 
a. very inadequate staff, and we think it is desirable 
that, as soon as the financial resources of the Uolony 
permit, a geological survey of the Island should be 
undertaken, more complete and exhaustive tlian 
anything yet attempted. 

GOLD. 

215. There are indications of the existence of gold in 
many parts of the Colony, and free gold lias been fre- 
quently found — mainly in quartz veins. Various 
attempts have been made to recover the metal, but tliey 
have hitherto proved financially unsuccessful. We 
have had no very satisfactory explanation of this, but 
we imagine that these attempts have been sporadic. 


t [oa. 7711], p. 9. 
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tliat tliey have been conducted without luucli skill or 
enterprise, and that there has not been sufficient capital 
available to bring the experiments to a conclusive test. 
Most of the copper ores contain gold, but the quantity 
is very limited, and in this respect cannot be 

compared with the copj)er ores of Mount Morgan, or 
even of Mount Lyell, in Australia. 

SILVER. 

216. There are no silver mines in the Colony, but 
the metal is found in combination with copper and 
lead. Some of the galena areas are said to be rich in 
silver, but tliere is, unfortunately, no statistical 
information on wliich it is possible to found a definite 
opinion. 

COPPER . 

217. Apart from the iron ores of Bell Island to which 
reference will be made immediately^, copper has 
hitherto been, and will probably coniiiuie to be, the 
most iini)orta.ut mineral product of ]!sewfoundland. 
The Fnion Mine at Tilt Cove was worked for nearly 
fifty years, and the Cape Copper Cornpaijy who were 
latterly tlie lessees, stopped operations there oiily in 
1916, x>i’<^bably because they liad reached the end of 
profitable working,* But other mines are in pro(*ess 
of development with considerable promise. Tiie ore 
in tliese mines appears to be of satisfactory quality, 
(‘ontaining, as it does, 10 to 15 per cent, of metallic 
co})per, and a discovery was reported from Little. Bay, 
Notre Dame Bay, towards tlm end of 1916, said to 
assay as much as 29 per cent. Besides the mines at 
work or being oi)enecl up, there, are numerous indica- 
tions of tlie metal all round the coast, and the opera- 
tions of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany have revealed its existence on Red Indian Lake, 


* We understand, however, that since the War this mine has been 
taken over by a local company and worked with satisfactory results. 
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111 the very heart of the interior. In view of this, and 
•of the fact that prospecting has not hitherto extended 
beyond a few^ miles from the coast, it is very j)robable 
that further extensive discoveries will yet be made. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that most 
of the ores hitherto found contain a small quantity of 
gold and a little silver. 

LEAD, 

218. Nothing more can be said than that galena ores 
exist in many districts, but that although a good deal 
of lead mining was done many years ago, the industry 
has latterly been quite neglected. We were unable to 
ascertain wdiat was precisely the cause of the stoppage. 

IRON. 

219, In our Fourth Interim Eeport we made special 
reference to the Wabana Mine'^- — wonderful in its 
magnitude and in many respects unique. Full details 
of its history and of the stage of development it has 
reached are set forth, in memoranda printed in the 
evideiice, to which reference should be made.t It may 
therefore be enough to say^ here that the mine is 
situated in Bell Island, some three miles from the 
shore of Newfoundland; that the mineralised area 
extends along the shore and for at least three miles 
raider the sea; that it is estimated on reasonable 
grounds io contain from 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 
tons of ore; that the output of 1913 amounted to 
1,500,000 tons, and that it is the property of the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, and the 
Dominio.]! Iron and Steel Company. Both of these 
(‘ompanies use this ore exclusively at their wmiks in 
Nova Scotia. The percentage of phosphorus contained 
in the ore renders it unsuitable for making the highest 


* P. 10 oi: red. 7711], 
t Pp. 70-77 and pp. 81-87 of [Cd. 7898], 
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class of steel, but tlie ore is remarkably uniform in 
quality— til e variations being' quite insignificant. 
Lange quantities of tbis ore were skipped to Europe 
before tbe Wai'—xnainly to Germany ; comparatively 
little has as yet been used in Great Britain, but the 
demand from there is likely to increase,— it may be 
rapidly,— and it is gratifying to know that a source of 
supply so enormous in extent and so near the shores 
of the United Kingdom is available within Your 
Majesty’s Dominions. 

While the Wabana deposits overshadow alb others 
in Newfoundland, some of the others known to exist 
appear to deserve careful examination. We were told 
of some, im usually free from impurities, but nothing 
is yet definitely known as to their extent. 

COAL. 

220. The extent of the coal measures, so far as yet 
known, is stated in considerable detail in the Memoran- 
dum from the Government Geologist to which re- 
ference is made above. The seams vary in thickness 
from only a few inches to several feet, and where the 
coal is mixed with shale it would be difficult to work it 
profitably. On the whole, however, the prospects are 
fairly promising ; several of the fields are undoubtedly 
good, that in the Alderley Brook district being perhaps 
the best. But development will inevitably be con- 
ditioned by the price at which coal can be imported 
from the Nova Scotian fields, where the quality is 
excellent and the supph^ practically inexhaustible. 

LIMESTONE. 

221. Limestone has been found to exist in at least one 
district of the Island, and steady progress is being 
made in the development of what may prove to be a 


Pp. 84-87 of [OcL 7898] 
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laro'e industry. The stone when burned might be 
profitably applied in many districts to the soil which, 
nltlumgli good in other respects, T70uld be greatly 
benefited by lime, 

OIL. 

222. The existence of Terj- large areas of oil-bearing 
shale has been clearly proved, and the known facts in- 
dicate tliat development would in all probability give 
extremely satisfactory results. We qualify this opinion 
07ily because in relation to the extent of the area 
the number of bores and tests as yet made is very 
small. These tests so far show that the shale is 
similar to the Scotch shales, Laving produced as iiiucli 
as 30 gallons of crude oil and 30 to 50 lbs. of sulphate 
of aminonia per ton.'^ If the additional bores which 
we think should be made give similar resxilts, the 
prospects of satisfactory working would be exceedingly 
good. 

It is in contemplation to work these areas in coin- 
luiiation with a company formed in Nova Scotia to 
develop the slmle areas in that Province. vSuch a cojn- 
])inati(.)n would probably tend to secure both tlie neces- 
sary capita] and efficient management. 

Petroleum has at different times been pumped from 
wells ill the Island, but there appears to be no record 
in existence of wliat lias been done in respect of 
quantity or (juality. 

OTHER MIXER ATnS. 

223. There are numerous other minerals found in 
tlie Island, though little is known as to the quantities 
in existence. They are detailed in the Memorandum 
from the Government Geologist,, but .special mention 


Harvey, p. 78 of [Od. 7893] . 
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may be made Lere of tlie liigli class slate wbicli exists 
m abniulaiice on both the east and west sides of the 
Island, and of the many varieties of excellent building- 
stone. 

FOEEST EESOUECES. 

224, We have obtained a considerable amount of 
information in the course of our various visits as to 
the forest resources of the self-g'overning Dominions. 
The statements made to us are set out at length in the 
published evidence and we liave supplemented this 
testimony by conversations with many interested in the 
subject and, where possible, by visits to the forest 
areas themselves. 

We give a brief summary of the situation. 

Canada. 

AREA OF FORESTS. 

225. The forest resources of Chnada undoubtedly 
form one of the most valuable assets of the Empire. 
The extent of the timber lands of the Dominion is so 
vast and so varied in chax’acter that no adequate survey 
of their area and commercial value has yet been under- 
taken. Estimates of the Forestry Branch of the 
Department of the Interior place the extent of land 
covered by timber in the Dominion at between five 
hundred million and six hundred million acres, or 
about a quarter of the land area of Canada. A large 
proportion of this, however, does net yield commercial 
timber. Estimates of the amount of merchantable 
timber vary greatly. The Minister of the Department 
of the Interior has given us a figure of 250,000,000 
acres as the estimated area covered with trees which 
could be used for sawing into timber. In addition, 
there is land covered with timber whicb is valuable 
as pulp wood, and fk)r other purposes. 
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226. Tlie main distribution of tlie cominexxdal timber 
tbroiigliont tlie Dominion has been estimated by the 
Forestry Branch of the Department of the Interior 


'to be as follows: — 

Acres. 

British Columbia ... 50,000,000 

Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba ... 11,000,000 

Mjntario ... 70,000,000 

^Quebec 100,000,000 

Brunswick ... 9,000,000 

Nova Scotia 5,000,000 


In tlie north of Alberta there are very large areas 
covered with wood wdiich is of no commercial value, 
except for local purposes such as firewood and fencing. 
The North- West Territories and the Imkon contain 
wood which can be used locally, but the forest areas 
there are regarded as having no commercial value. 
Enormous tracts have been burnt repeatedly by forest 
fires, and a considerable proportion of the most 
northerly part of the country consists of tundra.^ 

VAEIETIES OF TXMBEH. 

227. Amongst Canadian trees the Spruce is perhaps 
of the most commercial importance, being used for the 
production of both lumber and pulp ; it is widely dis- 
tributed throughout Canada, but is cut especially in 
4Juebec and the Maritime Provinces. 

In British Columbia and the mountainous part of 
Alberta the Douglas Fir yields splendid timber of the 
largest size, and is cut in greater quantities than any 
other single species. 

In Ontario, White Pine is the timber most largely 
cut; it grows throughout the Maritime Provinces as 
well as in Quebec and parts of Manitoba. 


* swaiDpy land only traversable in winter. 
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In New Brunswick Cedar is common and it is also 
■cut in large quantities in Ontario and Quebec; it is 
used mainly for poles and fence postSj sliingles, &c. 
Of Maple trees there are several different species in 
Canada ; the wood is used for lumber and fuel as well 
as furniture and building. Syrup and sugar are 
derived from the Maple tree, evspecially in Quebec and 
New Brunswick. 

OUTPUT, ETC. 

228. The value of the forest produce of the 
Dominion has been estimated to be worth, on the 
average, about 37,000,000Z. per annum. The figures 
for the years 1911-1914 were as follows: — 


1911 

35,542,000 

1912 

37,979,000 

1913 

36,900,000 

1914 

36,807,000 


Lumber, lath and shingles, firew'ood and pulpwood, 
comprise about 80 per cent, of the total value. 

The value of the produce of the forests exported is 
nearly 10,000,000?. per annum consisting in ttie main 
of lumber, pulpwood and paper. The imports of 
manufactured and unmanufactured wood are consider- 
able, averaging nearly 3,750,000?. per annum, of 
which boards, planks, deals, &c., form about 33 per 
cent. Some portion of the imports, however, consists 
of woods not found in Canada or not in sufficient 
quantity. 

The annual rate of consumption in 1914 was calcu- 
lated to be about 2| billion cubic feet. A similar 
quantity is destroyed annually by fire, disease, insects, 
&c. It has been estimated that the forest resources of 

* For the growing exports of paper, see p. 50 of [Cd. 8457]. 
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tlie Dominion snUer a gross diminution to the extent 
of five billion cubic feet per annum. 

ADMIXISTRATIOX AXD COXSERTATIOX. 

229. The forests in the Dominion are administered 
by the Proxincial authorities with the exception of 
the Dominion lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and certain portions of British Columbia. 
The Federal anthorities have not yet established any 
School of Forestry, but arrangements have been made 
for lectures to be given from time to time by members 
of the Dominion Forest Service in different centres 
thronghont the Dominion. Forest schools have, how- 
ever, been established in Ontario, in connection with 
the Toronto University, and in Quebec and New 
Brunswick, and lectures are given by the forestry 
exj^erts of the Provincial Government at the Agricul- 
tural College in Ontario. 

230. It has been estimated that if the present cut of 
timber is maintained in Canada the supply of saw 
timber will be exhausted in 120 years, but if the rate 
of cutting increases, the supply may be exhausted in 
half that period.^ That the latter contingency is 
probable may be gauged from the fact that, in spite 
of the large number of substitutes available, the 
demand for wood is continually growing. 

231. With an outlook of this kind it is not surpris- 
ing that the question of proper conservation and re- 
afforestation has aroused much attention in Canada. 
The subject is receiving more and more serious con- 
sideration each year, and its principles are becoming 
more clearly understood and more carefully practised. 
In this connection we quote the statement put before 
us by the Canadian Commission of Conservation, t 
which has been engaged in promoting a national 


Campbell, p. 207, of [Cd. 8459]. 
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forestry policy with the object of retaining* for the 
Dominion the proper utilisation of its timber 
supplies : — 

“ . . . For many years the administi’aiiiou of Canadian forests 

represented the acme of extravagance, due largely to the patently 
false assumption that the forest resources of the Dominion are 
inexhaustible. More definite knowledge of their actual extent 
and the rate at which they are being depleted has served to give 
a more nearly correct perspective though much still remains to 
be accomplished in this direction. 

The primary problem has been to check the enormous annual 
waste fjom forest fires. The most serious waste — the severe loss 
caused by fire spreading from railway rights of way — has been 
greatly re<luced through amendments to the Railway Act, pro- 
posed by the Committee on Forests, whereby the railways under 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion Board of Railway Commissioneis 
have been made responsible for extinguishing fires due to railway 
agencies . . . 

232. We think it a matter for regret that similar 
regulations to those of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners do not apfily to all the other railways of 
Canada, for example, the Dominion Government Rail- 
ways and those built under Provincial charters.^ We 
also regard it as important that Dominion and 
Provincial legislation in regard to fire protection 
generally should be uniform, and it is equally impor- 
tant that such legislation should be strictly enforced. 
We view with much sympathy the i>roposal to create 
a special organisation representing all the forest 
administrations to consider and advise on all forestry 
questions in the Dominion,! and we hope that condi- 
tions will soon permit of this organisation being 
started. 

233. The Dominion and Provincial Governments 
during recent years have been setting aside various 
reserves for the purpose of securing a permanent 
supply of timber, of conserving the water supply and 
protecting animal life. Under successive enactments 
the total area of the forest reserves of Canada increased 


* Seif Campbell, Q. 2662, p. 210, of [Cd. 8459]. 
1 M Q. 2m, p. 209, of [Cd. 8459]. 
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from seven-and-a-half million acres in 1901 to 

153,000,000 acres in 1914, wliicli are mainly iinder 
Federal jurisdiction and partly under tlie control of 
various Provincial authorities. We doubt, however, 
whether these forest reserves are as yet under an 
efficient and economic system of administration worthy 
of the vast natural wealth which they represent. 

Australia. 

AREA OF FORESTS. 

234. Although huge tracts, especially in the central 
portions of Australia, are entirely treeless, valuable 
forests exist on the high lands, esiiecially those near 
the coast. Indeed, we regard Australian forests, if 
properly conserved, as one of the most important and 
valuable natural assets of the Commonwealth. 
Tasmania in particular is well suiiiilied with timber, 
and about two-thirds of the total area of the island 
are under forest. On the mainland the jiroportion is 
much smaller, and probablj- does not amount to more 
than four or five per cent, of the total land area. 

Estimates which have been made at different times- 


of the forest lands in the various Australian States / 

differ considerably, probably on account of the varying , 
definition given to the term ‘‘ forests by different ij 

authorities. The Commonwealth Statistician esti- 
mates the total forest area of the Commonwealth at ^ 


102.000. 000 acres, of which less than 17,000,000 acres 
have been specially conserved for timber.^ Mr. Hugh 
Maekay, Conservator of Forests for the State of 
Victoria, giving evidence before us, considered that 
the true forest area of Australia was only about 

80.000. 000 acres. This estimate, however, excludes 
forests of little or no commercial value. Other esti- 
mates, which include inferior timber and trees useful 
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for local ])urposes^ range up to more tliaii twice Mr.. 
Mac, kay’s figure.^ ■ 

VARIETIES OF TIMBER. 

235. Australia possesses many varieties of trees that 
are peculiar to tlie Commonwealth, some of which are- 
of great value as cabinet woods. We mention below 
certain of the principal woods in each State. 

In New South Wales the princiiial hardwoods are- 
Ironbarks (very heavy woods and not exceeded in any 
part of the continent for strength and durability) and 
Murray Eed Gum (also noted for its streng*th and its- 
resistance to fungus disease). The principal softwood 
is Moreton Bay Pine. 

In Victoria the leading varieties are Stringybark (a 
hardvrood useful for buildings and valuable for rails 
and fuel), Blackwood (used for furniture, carriage 
building, &c.), and the Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus: 
amygdalma), which sometimes attains a height of 
380 feet. 

In Queensland the chief hardwood's are of the' 
eucalyptus species, and of the soft woods may be men- 
tioned the hooj) pyne, bunya pyne, and other conifers, 
allied to the genus araucaria. 

In South Australia also the eucalypts are found, 
pr.incix)ally red gum, blue gum, pink gum, and sugar- 
gum, wdiilst some of the best known pines of commerce' 
have been successfully acclimatised. 

In Western Australia special mention must be made- 
of Jarrah (Eucalyptus uiarginata) wdiich is of red 
colour, hard and dense in the grain, and largely used 
for piles in jetties and in ship construction, and of 
Karri (Eucalyptus dlversicolor) one of the largest trees 
in Australia, wuth an average height of 200 feet, 
which is used extensively for wood paving in Great 
Britain. 


[Cd. 7172], p. 145. 
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In Tasmania the Hnon Pine (Dacrydium fmnhlinii) 
is a fine, strong and light timber. It is almost indes- 
trnctihle in water and is largely used for boat planking. 
We were informed, liowever, that this valuable species 
is being rapidly cut out. 

OUTPUT, ETC. 

236. No definite figures exist as to the output of 
Australia, though returns of local timber sawn and 
hewn are compiled by the various States. According 
to these the total output of timber in the Common- 
wealth in 1914 was 6T3 million superficial feet. 

Ill spite of its natural timber wealth, Australia 
imported over 2,000,000L worth of timber in 1914-5 
(mainly consisting of woods not found in the Common- 
wealth, or not in sufficient quantity), whereas the 
export of undressed (sawm) timber only amounted to 
780,000?. in the same year. 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONSERVATION. 

237. There is no Federal forestry department in the 
Commonwealth, and though each State has instituted 
some conservation methods of its own, we are not 
satisfied that enough has been done. We are glad to 
observe, however, that there is a movement towards 
co-operation betAreen the Forest Departments of the 
various States. Thus an Inter-State Conference ox 
forestry was held at Adelaide in May 1916, and it is 
proposed to hold similar conferences annually in 
future. At the 1916 conference a scheme was 
approved to provide for the uniform training of u 
competent staff for the forestry services, and a resolu- 
tion was passed advocating the exchange of officers 
between the different States. 


* Report of tlie Resolutions, &c,, of the Inter-State Conference on 
PoreBtrv, Adelaide, IDHJ. South Australian Government Paper No. 26 
of VJUi 
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Miicli, however, reinains to be done* The total 
number of persons employed in the Torestry Dej)art- 
ments of the various Australian States in 1914 was 
only 595, and the total expenditure of the year 1914-15 
was only 158,000L Tasmania, wdiich possesses some 
of the finest forest areas in the Common wealth, spent 
only 1,200L on forestry in. that year. 

238. We were impressed during our visit to the 
Common-wealth by the wastage caused h}' the practice 
of clearing timber lands by fire or ring-barking, in 
order to improve land for settlement. We under- 
stand, however, that the need for re-afiorestation, and 
for further legislation to restrict forest fires is one 
wliicJi is receiving attention in Australia. Natural 
xe-a.iforestation, it is true, occurs after bush fires; some 
species of eucalyptus re-afforest rapidly, but natural 
Te-afforestation alone, which is a slow process, cannot 
be relied on for the reproduction of the waste. In 
South Australia, where there is little forest land, the 
►State is doing much in the way of planting. 

Hew Zealand. 

AltEA OF FORESTS. 

239. The forest area of the Dominion of New 
Zealand amounts to nearly 8,000,000 acres, or about 
one-eighth of the total land area. 

The area of forest reserves is .not definitely known, 
but we notice that the Eoyal Commission on Forestry 
in N'ew Zealand, reporting in May 19.13,'“' recom- 
mended that all mountain forests should he j)er- 
manently reserved for climatic and water-conservation 
purposes, and to prevent soil-denudation. 

* Report of Royal Commission on Forestry, New Zealand [C. 12 of 
1913 ]. 
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YARIETIES OF TIMBER. 

240. Tlie eliief varieties of timber wliicli deserve 
mention are tliese; — 

The Kauri Pine (Agathis Australis) is almost 
entirely confined to the northern part of the North 
Island. It attains a height of 120-160 feet, and an 
average girth of about 12 feet, but its growth to 
maturity is very slow, taking from 600 to 1,200 years, 
or, according to some authorities, even longer. It is 
strong and durable, and is used in large quantities for 
general building and construction, furniture, joinery, 
&c. This splendid and valuable tree is being rapidly 
destroyed ; it is very sensitive to injury from fire, and 
even from smoke. 

The Totara (Podoscarpus ToUira) is found generally 
throughout the Dominion. It is very durable, and 
largely used in the construction of wharves and for 
general building purposes. 

The Eimu or Bed Pine is very widely distributed, 
and is, in fact, the principal timber of New Zealand. 

The Kahikatea or White Pine is found extensively 
in low, swampy districts, and is most largely used for 
butter boxes, considerable quantities being used in 
local markets and exported. 

The Rata tree, which is chiefly used for firewood, is. 
hard, heavy, rough, and very strong. 

OUTPUT, ETC. 

241. The supply of the indigenous forests is. 
diminishing, and the estimated amount of timber 
remaining decreased from 41,723,574,000 superficial 
feet in 1905 to 33,060,883,000 superficial feet in 
1909.^ 


New Zealand Official Year Book, 1914, p. 968 
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As regards tlxis last estimate, the Royal Commis- 
sioii on Forestry, which we have already quoted,, 
■says : — ■ ■ 

It is at best a guess, and no one can truly say whether the 
amount be too much or too little. Our opinion is that it is not 
safe to conclude that there will be any supply of moment at the 
expiration of 30 years from the present time (1913), and that un- 
less more stringent methods are adopted to conserve the supply as 
far as possible, the period of supply may be even shortened/’* 

The output of timber for commercial purposes at 
present is probably ratliei* more than 400,000,000' 
superficial feet per annum, while timber, sawn and 
hewn, to the extent of some 83,000,000 superficial 
feet,t is exported, mainly to Australia. The imports 
of timber and wooden wares come also mainly from 
the Commonwealth and the United States. 

admixisthatiox and conservation. 

242. The forests are administered by the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Lands. Steps have been 
taken in recent j^ears by the Dominion authorities to 
establish nurseries and plantations in both the Jforth 
and South islands. 0n March 31st, 1915, there were 
about 21,000,000 trees in the four nurseries of the 
Forestry Branch, whilst six and a half million trees, 
liad been distributed to Government plantations, &c., 
during the preceding 12 months. In the 11 Govern- 
ment plantations a total area of 24,563 acres had been 
X)lanted with 54,000,000 trees. The annual expendi- 
ture now averages over 9,700Z. on the nurseries, and 
about 19,000/. on the plantations. Experiments have 
been made to select the most suitable exotics with 
which to re-afforest the land. It is regrettable to 
record that the re-afforestation of the indigenous trees 
of iSTew Zealand is not thought to be practicable, since 
the length of tinie required for the trees to mature 
varies from 100 to 600 years. 

* P. XXX. of Report of Royal Commission on Forestry. New Zealand 
[C. 12 of 1913]. 

t Average of years 1911-15. 
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Union of South Africa. 

AREA OF FORESTS. 

243. The area of iiidigeiioiis forests in South Africa 

is xerj small; it is estimated that out of a total area 
of nearly 474,000 square miles only 450,000 acres are 
covered with native •woods. In addition, about 61,000 
acres have ])een planted with exotic trees, mainly 
euealypts, ^^i^d firs. The forests lie mainly 

along the mo^intain ranges whieli follow the soutliern 
and south-eastern coasts. Some inland areas witli 
high rainfall also carry native trees.'*'' 

VARIETIES OF TIMRER. 

244. The most valuable indigenous timber in South 
Africa is stinkwood, whirdi. is used for cabinet-making 
and wagon-building. Yellow-wood, whicli is used in 
building and in the manufacture of sleepers, is also of 
economic importance, whilst the durability of sjieeze- 
wood renders it valuable for fencing poles. Amongst 
the trees which have been introduced into South Africa 
the wattle is perhaps the most important, although 
yielding no sawing timber; probably more than 
250,000 acres have been planted with wattle, especially 
in I^atal. The wood is used for fuel and mine props, 
while the bark yields an important tanning substance. 
Formerly this bark was sliij)ped in large quantities to 
Germany. Attempts liave been made at various times 
to establish factories for the production of the extract 
of wattle hark locaih^, and we understand that one firm 
is now makiug the extract in Natal and that other 
factories are being started. 

OXTTPTJT, ETC. 

245. The amount of wood cut during the year 
.1910-11, the latest year for which figtires are available. 


Legat, Q. (5022, p. 2S6 of [Cd. 770(5]. 
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was about 14 million cubic feet, and wliilst the export 
of South African timber does not, on the average, 
exceed 5,OOOZ. in value each year, the imports of 
unmanufactured timber during the years 1913 to 1915 
averaged about 520,000Z., representing about 8i 
million cubic feet, of which the greater proportion 
was pine. 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONSERVATION. 

246. The Government of the Union has devoted con- 
siderable attention to forestry questions, and in 1913 
the Union Forest Act was passed with the object of 
(conserving and increasing the forestry production. We 
were informed in 1914 that the executive staff of the 
Union included 149 officers, and that training for 
subordinate officials was provided in a forest school at 
the Cape Peninsula. We are glad to note the wise 
policy of the Union Government in this matter. 
While in South Africa we visited some of the afforested 
areas in the Cape Peninsula, and found that the 
conifers and eucalypts which have been planted are 
flourishing extremely. 

Newfoundland. 

AREA OF F'ORESTS. 

24T. X'Onsiderable areas of timbered lands exist in 
Newfoundland, especially in the valleys of the rivers 
and on the banks of the lakes, as well as along certain 
portions of the coast line. The t(ffal area of forest 
land in Newfoundland is estimated at about 10,000 
square miles, and in addition there are considerable 
forests, mainly of spruce, in Labrador. No official 
information exists as to the extent of timbered country 
in Labrador, but from reports of various surveys it 


* Horwooi3, p. 51 of [Cd. 7898]. 
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i^^oxild appear tkat the timber resources of that regioB. 
merit investigation, especially with a view to the 
manufacture of pulp. 

VARIETIES OF TIMBER. 

248. Amongst the varieties of trees in ISTewfound- 
lancl forests Spruce predominates. This has been 
found to be one of the best known materials for the 
manufacture of wood pulp. Other trees which are 
found in quantities are Fir, White Pine, White and 
Yellow Birch, and Tamarack or Juniper. 

OUTPUT, ETC, 

249. The total cut of timber has rapidly increased 
during the last few years as shown by the following 
figures : — 

1909- 10 ... 79,492,000 feet, wood measure. 

1910- 11 ... 120,346,000 

1911- 12 ... 153,560,000 

In 1911 there were 349 saw mills in operation, em- 

ploying 2,550 men, and practically the whole of the 
output was used for domestic consumption. We were 
informed in 1914 that this average annual domestic 
■consumption was about 70,000,000 superficial feet. 

The export of lumber has gradually declined in 
recent years ; this decline is, however, accounted for by 
the transfer of the saw-mill licences to the proprietors 
of the pulp and paper companies, who are directing 
all their energies to building up this new industry. 

The manufacture of wood pulp was only introduced 
seven or eight years ago. The possession of suitable 
water-power has encouraged this manufacture in the 
Colony, and it appears to us that in the future New- 
foundland will become one of the most important 
•contributors to the world’s supply of wood pulp and 
paper. 
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During our visit to the Colony we were much 
interested by our inspection of the pulp mills of the 
Anglo-]S[ewfoundland Development Company, the 
pioneer of the industry in ^Newfoundland. At the time 
of our visit these mills alone were capable of supplying 
daily about 200 tons of paper and in addition a surplus 
production of ground wood pulp for export, averaging 
about 30 tons per day. 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONSERVATION. 

250. We are of opinion that the question of the 
X^roper conservation of the timber suxiplies of New- 
foundland has not received the consideration it merits. 
We were informed^' that in the past large sections of 
the best timber country were burnt over by forest fires, 
but steps are now being taken to guard against loss 
of this kind, especialh" along the line of railway. 
The question of re-afforestation and the legislation to 
prevent wasteful cutting is an urgent one which needs 
attention. 

We understand that the Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Comx)any has already taken effective steps 
towards the conservation of the forests under its 
control by the institution of regulations to prevent 
loss by fire and to ensure systematic cutting, and con- 
templates a scheme of re-alforestation. 

FISHERIES. 

Canada. 

251. The fishing industries of Canada boast a high 
degree of antiquity. Already in the 16th century, 
reports of the wealth of the Canadian seas aroused 
great interest in France, and in 1542 no less than 60 
ships went to fish for cod in the waters of New France. t 


* Horwood, p. 56 of [Cd, 7898],. f Chambers, p. 2X0 of [Od. 8459]. 
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Tlie industry thus started was continued through out 
the I'rench rule, and the Canadian waters became the 
C'hief nursery of recruits for the French navy. One of 
the fishing companies of Halifax, Nova Scotia, can 
trace its operations bach to the year 1764, when the 
firm was founded by capitalists from the Channel 
Islands. 

252. It is not, therefore, surprising to find that at 
the present day the fisheries of Canada and their sub- 
sidiary industries play a considerable part in the 
economic life of the Dominion. According to a report 
by the Fisheries Branch of the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries the total value of all kinds of sea fish, 
&c., landed by Canadian fishermen during the year 
ended March 31st, 1914, amounted to nearly 4,500,OOOZ. 
It is interesting to note that in the United Kingdom 
the value of sea fish landed during 1913 amounted to 
14,700,000Z. Already, therefore, the value of the sea 
fisheries of Canada is nearly one-third that of the 
Mother Country. The sea fisheries give employment 
to 86,000 persons, and the inland fisheries to about 
12,000 persons. After preparation for market, the 
total value of sea fish and those taken from inland 
waters in Canada was increased to 6,900,000Z. in 
1913-14, 

253. The deep-sea fisheries of the Dominion are 
carried on in vessels of from 40 to 100 tons, the crew 
being from 10 to 30 men; whilst for the inshore 
fisheries small boats carrying from four to seven men 
are employed. The use of motor boats driven by 
gasoline engines is increasing rapidly. 

CHIEF VARIETIES OF FISH. 

Salmon, 

254. Among Canadian fish of economic value, the 
salmon is of the greatest importance. The total 
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qiiaiititj of salmon landed during tlie year 1913-14 
was 155^000,000 lbs., of a market value of 2,300j000L 
There are a number of varieties of salmon in Canadiaii 
waters, and the Atlantic species differs from those 
found in British Columbia. The Atlantic salmon are 
practically all consumed fresh in Canada and the 
ITnited States. Pacific salmon, on the other hand, 
are mainly preserved in cans and shipped to oversea 
inaz^kets. The British Columbia salmon fisheries re- 
present some 95 per cent, of the total value of salmon 
landedt . 

255. Of the British Columbia salmon the species of 
most commercial value are the “ Chinook ’’ or King,’^ 
and the Sockeye ’’ salmoii. These are the varieties 
chiefly used in the Pacific canneries. Their flesh is 
of a rich red colour; they are of fine flavour, and 
contain a large amount of oil. Other varieties are the 

Bed Spring,'’’ the Cohoe,” the Quinnat ” (the 
largest of the Pacific coast salmon) and the Hump- 
back,” all of which have flesh of a paler colour, and 
are somewhat inferior in flavonr and oil. There is 
also the ^^Dog” or Chxim ” salmon, which is not 
usually canned, but marketed when fresh, or salted. 

256. It was represented in evidence in British 
Columbia^' that the salmon fisheries of the Province, 
notably those of the Fraser River, were in danger of 
depletion, unless more adequate measures were adopted 
for their conservation. We commend this point to 
the attention of the Canadian Government. 

Lohste7\ 

257. In commercial importance the lobster fishery 
ranks next to the salmon fishery ; it is, however, con- 
fined to the Atlantic coast. The catch in the year 


Bell-Irving, p. 238 of [Cd. 8459]. 
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ended March 31st, 1914, was 51,000,000 lbs., distrh 
biited as follows: — 

Lbs. 


Xova Scotia 

Priitce Edward Island ... 

Brims wick ... .. . 

Quebec 


30,000,000 

9.000. 000 

8 . 000 . 000 

4,000,000 


The total represented a market value of slightly 
less til an 1,000,000Z. Wb ilst a considerable part of 
t he catcii is sent to the United States for consumption 
as fresli fish, tlie greater part of the lobsters taken are 
canned, and there are about TOO canneries working 
along the Atlantic coast. These lobsters find a profit- 
able market in the United States, the United 
Ivingdony and Fran(*e. 


Cod. 

258. The cod fishery, which ranks third in import- 
ance, is almost entirely confined to the Atlantic coast, 
although a variety of cod is also obtained in the waters 
of British Columbia. The cod fishing season generally 
lasts from April to IS’ovember. The fish are usually 
dried and salted, and a very large export trade is 
<‘arried on with Southern Europe, the United States, 
the West Indies, and South xlnierica. The cod fishei’y 
has remained practically stationary for some years 
and the catch now is of about the same value as it was 
30 years ago. In 1913-14 the catch amounted to 

166,000,000 lbs. of a market value of 700,000L 


HeTTmg. 

259. Next in importance to cod comes the herring. 
t)f this fish 248,000,000 lbs., of a market value of 
between 600,000C and T00,000Z., were landed in 1913- 
14. This is largely an Atlantic fishery, the greatest 
catch being recorded in New Brunswick. Although 
considerable quantities of the hemiig are salted for 
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food, a large proportion of tlie cateli is used as bait 
and as a fertiliser.- Herring caught on the, Pacific 
coast is used partly . as . bait for lialibiih but certain 
c|iiaiitities are also-' salted for export. ■ „ . 

Halibut, 

260. The lialibiit' fishery is inainly a deep-water 
■fishery carried on, off the' coast, of , British Colnmbia. 
The total , Canadian '.catch in 1913-14 , was 
25,000,000 lbs., valned for market at about 420, OOOL 
The size of British Columbia halibut is often 
enormons. W e sa\v in ■ Prince 'Enpert fish - of six ; and 
eight feet in length and 300 lbs. in weight, altiioiigh 
those of medium size, say from 10 to 80 lbs., are in 
greatest favour. Large quantities are sent from the 
Pacific coast, either on layers of ice, or in a frozen 
condition, to Eastern Canada and the United States. 
In fact, the trade is developing to still further dis- 
tances, and we were told that halibut has been 
marketed successfully in the United Kingdom, and 
even in Australia, Kew Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa.'*'* 

Other Fish, 

261. Other salt-w’'ater fish of commercial importance 
which are found in Canadian waters are haddock, 
liake, and pollack which are caught by the Atlantic 
fishermen when engaged in cod fishiiig. Mackerel 
are also found on the Atlantic coast, and are landed 
in considerable quantities in j^Tova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. The most important fresh-w^ater fish 
of Canada is the Whitefish/^ which is obtained in 
the lalces and rivers of the Easteni and ISTortheni parts 
of the Dominion. This fish, the recorded catch of 
wliicl). represents the value of nearly 200,000/. a year, 
is similar to the pollan of certain European labes and 


* Johnson, p. 231, of [CJ. 84r)9]. 
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IS liiglily esteemed as an article of food. Canadian 
inland waters are famed for tlieir supplies of many 
Taneties of trout and otiier fisii of tlie salmon family. 
The Great Lake Trout, a Yery large sxieciesy is another 
excellent food fish, and the cat eh is Tallied at about 
160,000Z. a year. 

262. The production of oysters in Gkinada at the 
present time represents annually a Taliie of some 
40,000Z. The Malpeqne oyster of Prince Edward 
Island is of a rather large Tariety, which we found to 
be of excellent flayoiir, and is Tery yaliiable as an 
article of food. The majority of other Canadian 
oysters are of small size, but attempts are being made 
to transplant the Prince Edward Island oysters to 
other beds. 

FRESH-WATER FISHERIES. 

263. The administration of the Canadian fisheries 
fresh-water fisheries of South Africa, and very little 
Dominion Government, and the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries at Ottawa maintains a very large staff 
of officers who render valuable aid to the fishing 
industries. It has, however, been decided hy the 
Judicature that the Provinces have rights in their 
own fislieides, especially those along the shores of 
Crown lands, though it has been laid down that in 
spite of Provincial rights the inaldng of fishery laws 
rests with the Dominion Government. 

GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO FISHERIES. 

264. During onr visits to the Dominion we were 
furnished with interesting evidence from Tarioiis 
officers and notably from the Conimissioiier of 
Fisheries at Ottawa,^' detailing the various methods of 
assistance which are accorded hy the Central and 
Local Governments to the fishing, industry. 


Prince, p. 241 of [Cd. 8459]. 
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265. We may liere summarise some of tie more 
important Government, metiocls of assistance : — ' 

(1) A Slim of 32,000Z. is distribiitecl annually to 

fisliermen as a bounty to encourage tie 
cleveloiimeiit of tie deep-sea fishing. Tbis 
is distributed on certain conditions to 
Canadian fisliermen wlio have engaged in 
deep-sea fishing in Canadian boats for at 
least three months of the year and have 
caught not less than 25 cwt. of sea fish. 

(2) In order to prevent the loss of time by the 

search for bait during the fishing months 
of the yeax% a Fisheries Intelligence 
Bureau has been established to collect 
information concerning bait supplies and 
forward it by telegraiih to certain ini- 
liortant fishing centres. 

(3) The Government gives certain assistance as 

regards railway facilities and railway 
rates for the carriage of fish from the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts to inland 
centres. 

(4) Yarious biological stations have been esta- 

blished at different places in Canada as 
well as hatcheries for the propagation of 
different species. 

Experiments have also been made at 
certain places in improved methods of pre- 
paring fish for market, e.g,, a fish-drying 
station has been established on Prince 
Edward Island, and various experimental 
works have been set up for the treatment 
of waste produce of the fisheries. 

(5) 111 order to encourage improved methods of 

packing, the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries has made regulations for 
Government inspection and branding of 
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certain kinds of fisli. This inspection is 
not conipnlsory, but it is hoped that the 
brand will in time be recognivSed all oYer 
the world as a mark of quality and that all 
fish products will be submitted for inspec- 
tion. The Fish Canneries xict also pro- 
vides for a proper system of sanitary 
inspection of canning factories. 

FUTURE , EXPANSION . , 

266. In our view the Canadian fishing industry is 
capable of coinsiderable development. In the first 
place there are very large fishing areas which live 
hardly worked at the present time, especially — 

(i) The deep-sea fisheries off the Atlantic coast, 

(ii) The Bank fisheries off the Pacific coast, 

(iii) The fisheries in the Great jSTorthern Lakes 

and the waters of Hudson Bay, many of 
which are at the present time practically 
untouched. 

267. The abundance of the supply of Canadian fish 
led to unduly wasteful methods in the past, and even 
at the present time many valuable products are un- 
utilized. The production of fish oil, fish glue, and 
fish fertilizers, is at present very small, and Canada 
vshould later on be able to develop a large siil)sidiary 
industry in these articles in the same way as Japan 
has done. 

Australia^ 

268. The supply of fish in Australian waters is both 
varied and abundant. It has been estimated that the 
number of Australian species of marine and fresh- 
water fish exceeds 2,000.'^' 


* Commonwealth of Australia Fisheries Biological Results. Vol. 2, 
Part 3, S 7 dney, 1914, p. 77. 
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269 . Amoiigst edible sea fisli , the snapDer , flathead , 
cod, and perch are perhaps the most important. 
Yaluable inshore fishes include mullet, whiting, 
bream, and gnrfish . The abundance of the supplies 
of fish in Australian waters may be iriustrated by 
reference to experiments carried out by the federal 
inyestigation ship Endeavour '' ; the result of fish- 
ings on the Eliiiders Bank b 3 ^ this ship showeci almost 
twice as large a catch per hour as that of a siinilarh" 
equipped vessel in Moray Firth and Aberdeen Bay in 
Scotland.’" 

As an addition to the indigmoxis fresh-wa ter fish, 
English brown trout and American rainbow trout have 
been introduced into a number of the Australian rivers 
and have done very well. 

270. Excellent natural oyster beds exist along the 
coast line, especially in New South Wales and Queens- 
land. Smaller quantities are obtained in South 
Australia and Victoria. The outlook for the oyster 
fisheries is said to be veiy promising, 

271. Amongst the special fishing industries of 
Australia, mention must be nnule of the pearl shell 
fisheries which extend along the northern coast of 
Western Australia and Queensland, This area is said 
to produce some 80 per cent, of the world^s supply’ of 
white mother-of-pearl. The industry has attained 
such importance that in 1912 the exports of pearls and 
pearl shell from Western Australia were valued at 
over half-a-million sterling. The trade, however, was 
completelj- disorganised for some time after the out- 
])reak of war owing to the restriction of the market for 
pearl shell. During our visit to Western Australia 
we received interesting evidencet describing the 


Report ot fishing experiments carried out by the inrestigation 
ship Endeavour,” 12bh March-Tth September, 1900. 
t [Od. 7172], pp. IGl-h 
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metliods employed. Coloured labour was mainly used, 
but it was then proposed that the issue of permits to 
indenture Asiatics for the pearl fleet should cease after 
1913 ; this question, howeYer, was subsequently con- 
sidered by an Australian Royal Commission, and it 
seems probable that the employment of coloured labour 
may be allowed to continue.^ 

272. Another Australian fishing industry of interest 
is that for beche-de-mei', or trepang. This is a kind 
of sea-slug, which is much esteemed as an article of 
diet in China and Japan and is obtained off the coast 
of Queensland and the N'orthern Territory, the value 
of the yield in 1914 being about 28,000L Some 
quantities of tortoise-shell are also obtained in the 
north of Australia. 

273. These special fisheries gave eiiiploymeut to 
some 4,150 men in 1914, and the value of the pearls, 
pearl-shell, beche-de-mer, and tortoise-shell obtained 
was 416,000Z. The general fisheries (wet fish, 
lobsters, oysters, &c.) employed about 7,800 men in 
1914, whilst the catch was valued at nearly 600,OOOL 
In 1914-15 the value of fish impo-rted into the Common- 
wealth was 806,000Z. ; of this total 661, OOOZ. repre- 
sented the value of tinned fish, shipped chiefly from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, 
and Canada. Small quantities of fresh fish were 
imported from New Zealand, 

GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO EISHERIES . 

274. In the Commonwealth fish is regarded as a 
luxury rather than as a staple article of diet, and the 
consumption per head of the population is much less 
than in such countries as the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Norway. t Difficulties of distribution and irregu- 
larity of supply have contributed to produce this 

* See Report and Recommendations of Royal Commission on Pearl 
Shelling, Commonwealth Paper, No. 326 of 1916. 

t Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 8, p. 39. 
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result/^ The number o£ experienced fishermen is 
smalls and immigrants haxe been attracted to other 
pursuits,, with the result that fisheries have become a 
field for casual rather than regular employment. We 
are glad to observe/ however, that the Commonwealth 
Government has been devoting attention to the possi- 
bilities of the industry. A Director of fisheries was 
appointed eight or nine years ago in order to carry out 
investigations as to the supplies of fish in AiivStraliaii 
waters and the best method of carrying on the 
industry, and also to survey and chart fishing' grounds. 
An investigation vessel on the lines of a modern 
tra wler was built in the Commonwealth and fitted with 
laboratory and special apparatus. This vessel made 
nearly a hundred cruises between 1909 and 1914 and 
•collected much valuable information as to fishing fields 
in Australian -waters, but was unfortunately lost at 
sea at the end of 1914. The Governments of the 
various States have also undertaken work in carrying 
out fishery experiments and in fostering the industry. 
There appears to us to be room for co-operation and co- 
ordination of work not only between the States them- 
selves, but also between the States and the Common- 
wealth Government. 

275. The Federal Government allows a bounty of -kZ. 
per pound on fish preserved or canned in Australia, but 
the amounts paid have bitlierto been very small. 
There are only five factories preserving fish, and the 
amount of bounty in 1914-15 was only 156Z. 

ISfew Zealand. 

276. During our visit to the Dominion, no special 
•evidence on the subject of STew Zealand fisheries was 
tendered to us, but we have received varmus statistics 


* The G-ovenimeiit of New Soath Wales has recently commenced a 
State trawling industry and has established depots for the retail dis- 
tribution of fish. 
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from tlie GoveriiBieiit and have also obtained much 
valuable information from a report by Professor E. E.. 
Prince, Canadian Commissioner of Fisheries, who, at 
the request of the New Zealand Government, made a 
very careful investigation of the subject in 1914. In 
his preliminary- rexmrt’"' he points out that the fisheries 
of New Zealand have not advanced so rapidly as those 
of some of the other Dominions, notably Canada. At 
present the consumption of fish in New Zealand is only 
about five pounds per head per annum, as compared 
with 25 pounds per head in Cana da 

CHIEF VAEIETIES OF FISH. 

277, The most common and important food fish of 
Canada and Northern Europe, sueli as herring, 
haddock and cod, are not found in the New Zealand 
fishing grounds. The principal species in New Zealand 
waters include, however, many exceedingly good fish, 
resembling those caught on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Amongst important edible fish of New Zealand 
may be mentioned the so-called blue cod ; this fish, which 
neither resembles cod nor belongs to the cod family, 
in large demand as an article of food, and after being 
cured and smoked is exported in considerable quanti- 
ties to Australia. The liapuka or groper, a very much 
larger fish, is also largely caught for sule iii_ the New 
Zealand markets. Other food fishes of importance are 
the red snapper, the barraeoiita, the sea-bream, mullet 
and gurnard. Bass and trout have been introduced 
into the rivers and lakes of the Dominion. These 
have flourish eel since their introduction and exceeded 
in size the varieties in the United Kingdom and 
America from which they were derived. 

278. There are important oyster beds off the coast, 
those situated in Fovea ux Strait being especially 


* New Zealand Government Paper H. 15c of 1914. 
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valuable. A delicately flavoured oyvster, the rock 
oyster, is foinid adhering to the rocks on .many parts 
of the coast. 

279. The wlialing industry of Aew Zealand, which 
was formerly of much importance, has declined, and 
Professor Prince has called attention to the wasteful 
manner in which it is carried on. Similarly, sealing, 
which flourished gTeatly in the 19th centmy, is now 
carried on only to a very limited extent amongst the- 
small herds which still exist to the .south of the South 
Island. 

POSSIBILITIES OP DEVELOPMENT, 

280. 'No regular statistics of the catch of fish in jN^ew 
Zealand waters are collected. Figures were obtained 
in connection with the census of 1906 which showed a 
total value of some 70,000Z. In a paper which appeared 
in the Transactions of the American Fisheries Society 
for June 1916, Professor Prince states that the annual 
value of New Zealand fish caught probably does not 
exceed 100,000Z., including about 40,000?. worth ex- 
ported mainly to Australia. He states that only about 
1,500 or 1,600 persons are engaged directly in fishing 
or handling fish, about 1,000 of these being actual 
fishermen. There is, however, ground for believing 
that with proper assistance to the development of the 
fisheries, and with suitable methods of conservation, 
the industry is capable of great expansion. 

Union of South Africa. 

281. The fishing industries of the Union of South 
Africa are, at the present time, of relatively small 
importance, and liave attracted much less of the energy 
of the population than mining and agriculture. The 
census of 1911 showed that the fishing industry gave 
employment to 3,900 persons only, about one-fourth 
of whom were Europeans. There were also four fish- 
curing establishments, all in the Cape Province, which 
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•employ a total of 183 persons. In addition to 550 row 
boats there were only 44 steam and 39 sailing vessels 
engaged in fishing.^^ , 

The census for 1911 also showed that the catch of 
fish—all in Cape Colony and J^atal — represented an 
annual valne of I 8 O 3 OOOZ. In addition the whale 
fisheries showed a yield of 90,000Z. 

The Union has in recent years developed an export 
trade in fish (especially dried and preserved fish), and 
in 1913 the total value of such exports exceeded 
100,000Z. 

CHIEF VARIETIES OF FISH. 

282. The principal edible fish caught off South 
African coasts are the snoek, sole, silver fish, kabel- 
jauw, paiiga, and seventyfour, the latter being mainly 
confined to the Fatal coasts. Other fish are the geel- 
bek— a large fish averaging about 10 lbs. — mackerel, 
oysters, and stock-fish. Excellent crayfish are found 
off the coasts of the Cape Province, and attempts have 
been made at various times to establish a canning 
industry. 

. 283. Outside Cape Town the most important fishing 
station in the Cape Province is East London, where 
over 400 persons are employed in fishing ; considerable 
quantities of frozen fish are regularly railed inland 
to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. At Port 
Elizabeth the fishing industry gives employment to 
about 200 persons, whilst a smaller but improving 
industry is carried on at Mossel Bay.t 

WHAEIKG. 

284. In Fatal the whaling fishery predominates in 
importance. According to the Eeport of the Fatal 


^ Census 1911, Part X., pp. UU-5. TJ.G. 321-1912. 
t Province of Cape of Good Hone. Eeporb of Fishery Officer. 
[C.P. 1-14.1 
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Fishery Department for 1914 the number of whales 
captured in that year was 1,061, as compared with 
1,644 in 1916. The value of the proclnets obtained was 
11T,000Z. in 1914, as compared with 137, OOOZ. in 1913.^* 

We received evidence in Durban from represen- 
tatives of the whaling interest of South Africa, who 
advocated investigation into the manner in which the 
industry is carried on, not only in the South xitlantic 
but in other parts of the world. We understand that 
a Committee on Whaling ha,s been at work in London 
for some years past, under the auspices of the Colonial 
Office, dealing with problems connected with the whale 
fisheries of South Georgia and other dependencies of 
the Falkland Islands. We think that the information 
collected l)y this Committee should be of considerable’ 
assistance to the Union Government. 

FRESn-WATER FISHERIES. 

285. Little attention has been paid so far to the 
fresh-water fisheries of South Africa, and very little 
is known on the subject. vSteps have, however, been 
taken to stock certain rivers in various parts of the 
Union with carp and trout. Owing to the uncertain 
flow of most of the large rivers in the Union we fear 
that there is only a limited field for successful work in 
this direction. 

Newfoundland. 

286. In no part of Y"our Majesty’s Empire does the 
fishing industry play a greater part in the economic 
life of the population than in Fewfoundland ; it is, in 
fact, the mainstay of the Colony. The value of the- 
exports of fishery products from Newfoundland during 
the five years ended 1913 averaged 2,000,000z. 
annually, or over 81 . per head of the population. 


* Province of Natal. Report of Fislieries Department. 1914 
fN.P. 4, 191.'>.] 
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CHIEr VARIETIES OE EISH. 

Cod. 

287. Of tlie fisli on wliicli tie industry depends^ eod 
is tie most important and valuable. Tie products of 
tie cod fisheries represent quite 80 per cent, of tie tot-aJ. 
■output of tie fisiing industry. Tor tie following 
aceoimt of the Newfoundland cod fishery we are mainly 
indebted to the interesting and valuable evidence^ 
supplied to us by tie Hon. W. Carson Job, II.L.C. 

288. Ti.e Newfoundland cod fishery has three 
branches; these are, in order of importance, the shore 
fisheries, the Labrador fisheries, and the Bank 
fisheries. Tlie shore fisiei'y is carried on froni small 
settlements along the 6,000 miles of coast-line, mainly 
by means of tKips formed of netting set in the sea in 
suitable positions near the coast, and, to a less extent, 
by means of line fishing. The use of motor boats has 
been introduced into the industry during the past few 
years with great success ; they have been used mainly 
to- enable fi.siermen to attend to the traps in rough 
w^eather, but they are also being used for actual fishing, 
Tlie shore fishing is carried on for five months of the 
year, from June to October, and yields about two- 
thirds of tie total Newfoundland catch of cod. 

289. The Labrador fishery is carried on Imtween 
June and September by parties of Newfoundlanders 
who settle for the summer months of the year in 
Iiarbours along the coast of the mainland. They catch 
their fish by means of traps and cure it in their tem- 
porary settlements. Fishing is also carried on by 
schooners working along the coast and setting traps 
in different localities. Owing to lack of bait, fishing 
along the Labrador coast is carried on entirely by 
means of traps. 
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:. ,290. ' The Grand:: Bank ■Fishery, is' engaged „ in ' By 
sailing vessels carrying some 12 to 20 men; after 
reaching the fishing stations the men go off in small 
boats and set trawls or lines, which carry some 3,000 
hooks with baits, in suitable positions near the ship. 
The catch of fish is sometimes sold fresh (wet salted) 
in the IJnited States markets, but is more usually 
taken to Tfewfoundland for curing. This industry is 
at present entirely dependent on the supply of bait, 
and we called attention in our Fourth Interim Report 
to certain problems in this connection.'^ 

Lobster . 

291. Probably the lobster fishery is the next in 
importance to the cod fishery. The catch has attained 
an annual value of 100,000Z., but the industry has 
declined considerably lately owing to the depletion 
caused by reckless methods of fishing. The Govern- 
ment is, however, giving attention to the question, and 
it is hoped that the lobster industiy may regain its 
former importance. The lobster fishery is carried on 
all round the coast of Newfoundland, and lobsters are 
canned at small factories employing only three or four 
hands. 

Seal. 

292. The seal fishery, the yield of which varies con- 
siderably from year to year, averaged about 50,000Z. a 
year in the 10 years ended 1914, and is carried out on 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland, and also in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, by a fleet of small steamers. 
The skins are not of value as a fur, but are sold for 
making fancy leather, &c. Oil is also extracted from 
the flesh, and forms a considerable article of export. 


[Od. 7711], p. 7. 
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HeTTing, 

293. Tlie lierriiig fishery of Newfoimdlancl is mainly 
conducted on the west coUvSt between the months of 
October and January partly by means of small nets 
set in shallow waters. There are no deep-sea herring 
fisheries ofi the coast of IsTewfoimdland. The New- 
foundland herring is of particularl 3 ^ good quality, and 
there appeaivS to be a considerable field for the ex- 
pansion of the herring fishing industry, though the 
arrival of shoals is rather uncertain. 

Other FisJi. 

294. Salmon is caught freely in Newfoundland 
waters, but realises a very small price. If proper 
cold storage arrangements were available to carry the 
fish to the principal markets, the salmon fisheries 
could, we believe, form an important industry. 

295. The whale fishery of Newfoundland has de- 
clined greatly during the last ten years, and the value 
of whale oil exported has similarly fallen off. It was 
stated to us that about twelve years ago too many 
vessels engaged in the trade, with the result that the 
whale was nearly exterminated.^ 

GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE. 

296. We are of opinion that the Government could 
take very useful action by affording" to the fisheries 
more assistance and protection than they already 
receive, and by arranging for adequate scientific in- 
vestigation of the various fishing grounds of the 
Colonj’. We suggested in our Tourth Interim 
Eeport that such investigation should be carried out 
in co-operation with the Government of Canada. t 


Job, p. 42 of [Od. 7898]. 


t p. 17 of [Cd. 7711]. 
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WATER POWER. 

29T. The water powers of tlie Dominions, especially 
of Caoada and New Zealand, are great, and as they 
proTide a cheap, convenient, cdeanly, and inexhaus- 
tible form of energy, their iDoteiitialities in respect of 
industrial development are immense. 

Canada. 

298. This development is already mating rapid pro- 
gress in Canada, not only in the substitution of the 
new form of energy for the old, but in the establish- 
ment of new industries which, by the aid of water 
power, are utilising the natural resources of the 
country. 

This progress cannot fail to be equally great in the 
immediate future, and it is fortunate, therefore, that 
tlie title to the Water Power Rights has largely re- 
mained under the control of the Dominion or Provincial 
Governments. The Dominion Government controls 
navigable streams and their water powers throughout 
the Dominion and the water powers in general of the 
Prairie Provinces, while the administration of these 
powers in the other Provinces is under Provincial 
control. 

The statutory authorities responsible for the con- 
servation and the utilisation of these water powers- 
api)ear to perform their duties with the utmost cai'e 
and efficiency, appreciating, as they do, the enormous 
value of this asset to the Dominion. 

299. The authorities concerned have issued from 
time to time so many publications giving detailed in- 
formation as to the developed and available powers of 
the different Provinces that it is not necessary to 
mention here more than a few salient facts. 

It is officially stated that the water power actually 
developed throughout the Dominion in 1915 amounted 
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to 1,712,000 horse-power for 24 hours daily, while it is 
estimated that within areas that may reasonably be 
expected to be populated in the near future, there are 
water possibilities aggregating more than ten times 
as much. 

dOO. I^aturally attention has first been giTen to the 
large water powers in Ontario and Quebec which re- 
present three-fourths of the whole power yet developed 
in the Dominion, a most fortunate possession for these 
Provinces, inasmuch as they are, so far as is yet known, 
entirely without coal. The existing and possible 
sources of this power are Niagara Palls and Eapids, 
the Eapids of the St. Lawrence in both Provinces, the 
Ottawa Elver, the St. Maurice, the Saguenay, &c. 

Owing to the natural system of lake reservoirs, the 
variations of water flow on the Niagara Eiver and the 
St. Lawrence Eiver are remarkably small; but else- 
where, as in those parts of the country where from 
climatic causes the flow in winter is greatly reduced, 
while at the melting of the snows in spring it is 
enormously increased, artificial reservoirs have been 
constructed to regulate the flow. 

301. The water power developed in the two Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario amounted in 1915 to 1,309,000 
24-hour horse power, but the total amount available 
from the sources just indicated is estimated at 
8,404,000 horse power for 24 hours daily. This power, 
of course, could never be wholly utilised, for when 
there was a maximum demand for power there would 
be a minimum demand for lighting, and vice versa, 
but if 80 per cent, of this power were developed and 
only one-fourth of the power thus developed consumed, 
the result would be a saving in fuel equal to the whole 
of the coal now consumed throughout the Dominion. 

302. In some of the memoranda accompanying the 
minutes of evidence taken in Canada, we have noted the 
remarkable industrial development of various cities 
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and districts in tlie Dominion well supplied with, water 
power/"' and no better illnstratioii of tbis can be found 
tban at Sbawinigan Falls wii ere tli ere is quite a re- 
marfcable variety of industries and an ever increasing 
population. 

Eemarkable also is tbe development and wide dis- 
tribution of electrical energy under tbe Hydro-Electric 
Commission set up by the Government of tbe Province 
of Ontario and its application to industrial, lighting, 
and agricultural purposes. 

b03. Britisb Columbia is rich in both water power 
and coal; nevertbeless, rapid progress is being made in 
bydro-electric development, 

Tbe Maritime Provinces are onlj- moderately en- 
dow^ed with water power, some of wbicb would be 
available for only eight months in the year; but this 
is of the less consequence as they are so near the great 
coal-fields of Xova Scotia. 

The information with respect to the other Provinces 
is not complete, but suf&eient development has been 
effected for present needs. For example, the City of 
Winnipeg has developed considerable electric energy 
from the large sources of power which are found on 
the Winnipeg River. In most districts tJiere are 
numerous smaller sources of power which can be 
utilised for future requirements. 

304. It is obvious, therefore, that Canada has within 
her own borders ample power for any industrial de- 
velox)ment which can at present be foreseen, and which, 
in any circumstances, must inevitably be great, , 

This is altogether apart from what may yet be found 
in the north and north-west, where nothing has been 
developed and practically nothing surveyed. In this, 
respect it may be enough to say that the Kelson River, 
which has enormous possibilities, drains an area of 
450,000 square miles. 

* See pp. 316-337 of [Od. 8459]. 
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Australia* 

305, Tlie only evidenee wliicli we ]iad in Australia 
relotire to water power was given on behalf of the 
Complex Ores Company^* who had obtained authority 
to harness the waters of the Great Lake in Tasmania 
and of the Rivers Ouse and Shannon connected there- 
with, and who told us that the waters thus impounded 
would provide energy enough not only for their own 
purposes, but for all the industrial requirements of the 
island. Ai the time of our visit the works were in 
progress but had not reached the stage of operation. 

, 306. We have since, however, learned that the Com- 
pany disposed of its concessions and wnrks to the State 
of Tasmania in October, 1914, that the latter, in spite 
of delays and difEculties caused by the War, sxK'cess- 
fully completed the enterprise and commenced work 
in May, 1916, that some 10,000 h.p. can be generated 
immediately with the present installation, and trans- 
mitted to Hobart for any purposes for which electrical 
energy is required, and that the power can readilj^ be 
increased to 25,000 h.p., and ultimately to 70,000 h.p., 
as soon as it is required. We congratulate the kState of 
Tasmania on the enterprise which has brought the 
scheme to a successful issue, and we think that its effect 
slunild be greatly to assist in the establishment of 
milling, metallurgical, (diemical, and other industries 
in the island. 

*i0T. No doubt steps will be taken later on to utilise 
the power of the Barron Falls near Cairns, Queensland, 
wliich some of our members visited during our stay in 
Australia, but we have been unable to discover that 
any practical steps have been taken in this direction, 
or that an estimate has been made of the available 
horse-power. 


P. 195-.I97 of [Od. 7172]. 
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New Zealand. 

308. The water i^owers of I^ew Zealand in relation to 
possible deinaiid are practically unlimited, one com- 
petent witness telling us that they are much more than 
adequate to provide electric energy for the efficient 
working of all the industrial plants and all the railways 
in the North and South islands. The available 
power is estimated at 3,817,000 horse power, some of 
which would be from various causes very costly to 
develop, but the greater part would be developed on 
such moderate terms that the electric energy produced 
could be sold at rates as low as those prevailing in any 
part of tlie world. Of the whole available power only 
43,000 Iiorse power were being utilised in 1915, and 
of this latter figure only 33,400 liorse power were 
converted into electric energy, the balance being used 
for water wheels, sluicing purposes, &c. 

309, The Dunedin City Council has the largest 
municipal plant in use. Since 1907 it has had a power 
station on the Waipori River, 32 miles away, for 
supplying light, power, heating, &c., to the city. 

Tlie Dominion Government, who since 1908 have 
reserved the water rights, have recently initiated a 
more active policy and have erected a jjower plant at 
Lake Coleridge for the provision of electric energy for 
the lighting of the city of Christchurch, for its 
industrial requirements, and for the working of its 
street railways. 

In the North Island a large and comprehensive 
scheme is now under consideration for the supply of 
electric energy, to be generally available in all the 
cliief towns and districts in the Island. 

The resources of New Zealand in this respect are 
undoubtedly of immense potential value. 
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Union of South Africa. 

310. The machinery at the Lydenburg and Barberton 
goldfields is, for the most part, driven by electric 
power derived from local waterfalls, but the extent of 
this development is small. 

It is also possible to produce electric energy at 
various points on the Vaal and Orange Rivers, and the 
Mooi Rivers of Natal and the Transvaal. These nn^y 
be made available to a moderate extent for industrial 
expansion, but it cannot be said that any development 
of importance has been made, or is likelj^ to be made, 
in the early future. 

Whether the day will come when it will be possible 
to harness the waters of the Zambesi at the Victoria 
Falls, and convey power for industrial use is a fascinat- 
ing speculation, but with the abundant supph" of cheap 
coal in the Transvaal and Natal, accessible from all 
points, the scheme is not likely to be carried out for 
mining' or industrial purposes in the Union. 

Newfoundland. 

311. From the evidence presented to us in New- 
foundland, it appeared that no surveys of the rivers, 
and therefore no estimate of the water powers avail- 
able for conversion into electric energy, had been 
made, but it is obvious to anyone travelling through 
the Island that these are of very considerable 
importance. 

There are about 6,000 horse power thus converted 
for lighting the larger towns, for supplying power for 
manufacturing and other purposes, and for operating 
the street cars in St. John’s.^ But much the largest 
part of the power developed is used in the pulp and 
paper mills — this amounting to 54,000 horse power in 


* Turner, Q. 1351, p. 80 of [Od. 7808]. 
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1914,* and in view of the enormous' extent of the 
forests available for pulp making, it is not unlikely 
that there may be a demand for a much larger amount 
of power. We should, therefore, be glad to hear that 
a complete survey of the rivers of the Island had been 
made, so that its possibilities for the production of 
hydro-electric energy might be accurately determined. 


CHAPTEE V.— COUTEOL OF ISTATUEAL EESOIJECES 
DTJEIlSra THE WAE, 

312. So far we have concerned ourselves only with 
the productivity of the self-governing Dominions, and 
have contented ourselves with indicating certain specific 
matters in which development is needed, or where more 
energetic measures are demanded, in order to maintain 
output or prevent exhaustion of resources. 

It seems obvious, however, that some wider policy 
will be required so that, when normal conditions, 
return, the Empire may be able to reap the benefit of 
its special effort to utilise its resources during the War, 
and may permanently profit by the mutual help which 
each part has rendered to the others. 

313. We propose, as a preliminary to our sugges- 
tions regarding the lines which such policy should 
take, to review briefly the action so far ado-pted by 
Your Majesty's Government and the Dominion 
Governments during the War, in developing and con- 
trolling their resources for the common benefit. We 
have watched with the closest interest how the 
Dominions have done their utmost to place at the 
disposal of Your Majesty's Government their resources 
in the way of food and raw materials, and to co- 
operate in all matters relating to the nianufacture and 
the exportation of their products, with the dual object 
of preventing the enemy from receiving supplies and 
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of securing that Your Majesty’s Government and the 
Allied Governments receive the supplies vhich they 
require. 

314. Ill its broadest asjiect tbe policy lias been to 
establish prohibitions of exportation coupled with a 
system of licensing, so as to ensure that so far as 
necessary the whole of the exports of commodities 
essential for the War should come under Governnieiit 
control both as regards quantities and destination. In 
many cases^ however, still more energetic action has 
been necessary in order to secure the absolute command 
of certain classes of goods. 

We note some of the most outstanding examples 
which have occurred during the first two years and a 
half of the war. 

Food Supplies, (fee. 

WHEAT. 

315. Large jiiirchases have been made on Govern- 
ment account in Australia and Canada, and in the 
autumn of 1915 the Canadian Government took steps, 
as a temporary measure, to requisition, on the part of 
one of the Allied Governments, a large amount of 
grain. 

The Commonwealth Government went further, and 
for the season of "1915-16 created machinery whereby 
the shipping and marketing of the entire Australian 
crop was entrusted to a Board of Control representing 
the Commonwealth and States Governments, working 
in conjunction with a similar Board in London. 
Advances were made to the farmers for their crops, the 
necessary financial arrangements being concluded with 
the Australian banks, and it was arranged that the 
balance realised should be paid to the producers at the 
end of the season after deduction of freight insurance 
and cost of handling.* 

* For full particulars, see pp. 37-8 of [Cd. 8285] Report of British 
Trade Coramissu ner in Australia for .19,15. 
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MEAT. 

316. At a veiy early period in. tlie War, legislation 
was passed by the vStates of Queensland and New 
South Wales to secure for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies the whole of the available supplies of beef, 
mutton, and lamb. Administrative action to the same 
end was taken in Yictoria and South Australia, the 
two other meat-exporting States of the (Commonwealth, 
and in Ne\v Zealand. 

Arrangements were made with Your Majesty’s 
Government for the meat to be purchased by the Board 
of Trade for the supply of the British and Allied 
armies, and, in respect to the surplus, for the civilian 
population of the United Kingdom. Control was 
further etfected when Y’our Majesty by Order in 
Council,^ in the exercise of Your prerogative right, 
requisitioned all the insulated space on the steamers 
trading between the United Kingdom, the Common- 
wealth, and New Zealand, thereby securing for the 
Governments concerned effective supervision not only 
over the meat supplies, but also over butter, fruit, and 
other perishable produce. 

CHEESE, 

317. As pointed out in statistical tables wdiich we 
have published, t Canada and New' Zealand together 
vsupply some 80 per cent, of the total imports of cheese 
into the United Kingdom. They pin vide, i^i. fact, 
together nearly three times as inueh as the total home 
supply of the Mother Country. Large purchases liave 
been made by Your Majesty’s Government in Canada 
and through the New Zealand Government direct, as 
in the case of meat. 


* Order in Oonncil of 13th April ISlo. 
t P. 6 of [Cd. 8123]. 
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WOOL, 

318. Ever since the outbreak of war^ concerted 
measures have been taken to supervise closely the 
destination of the wool clip, not only of the United 
Kingdom, but of Australia, Kew Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Thus in Xew Zealand, of which the clip is practically 
wholly crossbred wool, exportation to destinations other 
than the United Kingdom was until recently permitted 
only under exceptional circumstances and for strictly 
limited amounts. Similar action was taken in connec- 
tion with the crossbred wool in Australia, and the 
destinations even of merino wool from Australia and 
the Union of South Africa were closely scrutinised 
before exportation was allowed, though this type of 
wool was not so suitable for military uses. 

A special organisation was created to deal with con- 
signments, whether of merino or crossbred wool, from 
nearly the whole of tlie British Emi^ire to the United 
States of America. 

In the latter part of 1916 further action became 
necessary. Tour Majesty’s Government requisitioned 
the whole of the United Kingdom wool clip for the 
year, in order to safeguard the supply required for the 
needs of the army, and also arranged to purchase all 
the 1916 clip of Australia and Kew Zealand. 

TALLOAV, GLYCEEINE, ETC, 

319. So important is the use of tallow and other fats 
suitable for the manufacture of glycerine, and still 
more the use of glycerine itself for purposes connected 
with the War, that special measures have had to be 
taken to control their production and export. 

In the case of tallow, of the imports of which into 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand 
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togetlier supply over 60 per it lias been neces- 

sary carefully to control tlie exports from both tlie 
Commonwealtli and tlie Dominion. f 

In tbe case of glycerine, we are informed tlat 
arrangements bad to be made to requisition tlie whole 
output of the United Kingdom in respect both of crude 
and refined glycerine, and corresponding action to 
control all available supplies lias been taken both in 
xiustralia and tlie Union of South Africa. 

Shipments of palm oil from British possessions in 
West Africa to f oreign countries are allowed only on 
conditions which ensure that the equivalent of the 
glycerine content of the oil is returned to the United 
Kingdom. 

Minerals. 

GOLD. 

320. Immediately on the outbreak of war, the 
Government of the Union of South Africa prohibited 
the export of gold, except with its consent, and held 
all available supxilies to the order of Tour Majesty’s 
Government. 

COPPER, LEAD, AND ZINC. 

321. The most outstanding action taken by any 
Dominion Government since the War in the way of 
controlling supplies, is undoubtedly that of the 
Commonwealth Government in connection with the 
base metals of x\ustralia. 

It was found that there were contracts with German 
com|ianies, for the most part with suspensory clauses 
in event of war, covering nearly the whole of the 
Australian output of copper, lead, and zinc. 

Drastic measures were taken, both administrative 
and legislative, to put an end to this state of affairs. 


^ Pa^e 11 of [Od. 8123]. 

t See Commonwealth. Gazette, No. 28, 24th Feb., 1916, and No, 35, 
16th March, 1916. 
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The Common wealth Goyeriiment passed legislation 
early in 1916 annulling* those of the eontra(*.ts in 
question which were made in x^ustralia, and action 
■was taken by Tom* Majesty’s Government in 1916 
dealing* similarly with the most important of the 
remaining contracts. 

Further, a Metal Exchange has been established in 
Australia which includes amongst its functions the 
registration of all sales and purchases of base metals 
and minerals for export or for consumption beyond 
tlie Commonwealth. Membership of the Exchange is 
confined to natiiral-born British subjects domic'iled in 
Australia. Exirther, the policy has been definitely 
adopted of securing, as far as possible, the refining 
within the Commonwealth, or in British or Allied 
countries, of all Australian base ores. 

Finally, action has been taken in co-operation with 
Your Majesty’s Govei'nment to secure for the Mother 
Country an adequate supply over a series of years {)t 
the zinc concentrates from Broken Hill for tjeatmeiit 
in the United Kingdom, as w'ell tns a considerable 
tonnage of spelter which may have been refined within 
the Commonwealth itself. 

WOLPRAM, SCIIEELITE, AND MOLYBDENITE. 

322. At a comparatiY'ely early period in the Wi\r, 
action was taken to purchase on account of A"our 
Majesty's Government the available supplies of molyb- 
denite in Canada, of wolfram ore and molybdenite in 
Australia, and of scheelite in Jfew’ Zealand, 

So important was it thought to secure for the 
purposes of the War the supplies from the Dominions 
and elsewhere of these ores which are essential for the 
manufacture of high-speed steel, that a fixed price was 
olfered foi* the output, calculated, we understand, to 
serve not only as adequate remuneration for existing 
supplies but also as a stimulus to production. 
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We are informed that fixed jmees are still bei no- 
paid for tlie Australian and New Zealand production 
of wolfram ore and sclieelite, these tung\steii-bearino* 
ores being the two thought most essential for tlie 
Xjurposes of Your Majesty’s Government,"' 

NICICEL. 

323. The Dominion of Canada, as we have shown, 
produces 80 to 85 per cent, of the world’s supply of 
nickel ore. New Caledonia is the only other country 
which contributes any considerable proportion of tlie 
supply, 

Nii'kel is an indispensable material for the produc- 
tion of armour plating and munitions of war, and it is 
also very valuable for many articles of commercial 
manufacture. 

Hence sx)ecial concerted measures became necessary 
to supervise the destination during hostilities of the 
ore exported from the Dominion to the United States 
and to prevent it from reaching the enemy. 

Further, the war has called attention to the desira- 
bility of developing the refining of nickel ore in 
Canada wiiere hitherto it has only been converted to a 
matte, and in 19.15 a Eoyal Commission was appointed 
by the Government of Ontario specially to report on 
file resources, industries and capacities of nickel and 
its ores in the Province, including the question of local 
refining. We also understand that the International 
Nickel Co., which xu'eviously had its refinery in New 
Jersey, is arranging to erect additional refining 
machinery in Canada, whilst another company, the 
British ximerica Nickel Corporation, under arrange- 
ment with Tour Majesty’s Government, is also 


In order to deal with the purchases of meat, cheese and sche:dite, 
the New Zealand Grovernment has established a special ofBce in the 
Dominion known as the Imperial Government Supply Department. 
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establisliiiig a smelting and* refining plant in tlie 
ProYince of Ontario. 

ASBESTOS. 

324. Tlie deposits in the Province of Quebec are, as 
we have sliown in onr Piftb. Interim Report/’^ the cbief 
source of tbe world’s supply of asbestos, and its use 
for industrial purposes bas developed greatly- in tbe 
last decade. 

Tbe importance of asbestos for tbe service of tbe ar 
is obvions, and special measures bave been taken in 
Canada both to encourage tbe supply to tbe United 
Kingdom of tbe amount required for ber needs, and 
to prevent tbe large quantities wbicb normally go to 
tbe United States from being re-exported for bostile 
purposes. 

These measures binge on tbe requirement of a 
guarantee from manufacturers in tbe United States 
tbat they will use tbe asbestos supplied to tliein for 
local consumption only, and we understand tbat a 
similar guarantee is required from impoiters in tbe 
United States of asbestos from tbe Union of South 
Africa. 

COAL. 

325. Only gradually was it realised bow vital was 
tbe need, and far-reaching tbe result, of controlling 
coal supplies. 

Experience showed that the supply or withholding 
of bunker coal was a most effective means of directing 
trade during tbe War. 

We look upon tbe control of bunker coal supplies as 
of tbe greatest economic importance to Tour Majesty’s 
Government and the Dominion Governments not only 
at the present time but for tbe future. 
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Forest Produce. 

PIT PROPS. 

326. Tlie outbreak of hostilities caused immediate 
diminution of the supplies of pit props usually 
obtained by the United Eingdom from the Baltic, 
particularly from Russia^ and energetic measures be- 
came necessary to look for new supplies to supplement 
the inadequate resources of the Mother Comitiy.* A 
Commission was sent to Newfoundland and Canada to 
investigate the situation, and reported favourably on 
the prospect of obtaining supplies from these parts of 
the Empire. Though transportation difficulties have 
])resented serious obstacles during the War, many 
efforts have been made, and with considerable success, 
to open up the trade. 

Legislation has already been passed in Newfound- 
land permitting the exportation of pitwood during the 
War, though at present the concession is limited to this 
period and to six months after, and an export duty is 
still imposed. Previously, however, the exportation 
of pitwood was forbidden altogether for the sake of 
encouraging the wood pulp industry. t 


CHAPTER VI,— CGHSERYATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES IN THE 
FUTURE. 

32Y. We have dealt on the action taken during the 
war to stimulate and control supplies of foodstuffs and 
raw materials because it illustrates the immense power 
which the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the Oversea Dominions can exert to control the course 
of trade and the development of natural resources 
when necessity arises. But the measures we have 
described and many others of a similar nature have 

* For the statistics, see p. 74 of [Cd. 8128]. 

+ See^. 8 of [Od. 7711]. 
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not formed part of any co-ordinated efforts or maturely 
considered sclieme; they have been dictated from day 
to day by" the urgent and changing* needs of the 
iiionient. 

328. The siiccewss of the action achieved during the 
War suggests that it is expedient that the various 
Governments of the Empire should take steps, as soon 
as conditions permit, to secure the development and 
utilisation of their natural wealth on a well-considered 
scheme directed towards a definite and recognised 
object. In our opinion it is vital that the Empire 
should, so far as possible, be placed in a position 
which would enable it to resist any pressure which a 
foreign Power or group of Powens could exercise in 
time of peace or during war in virtue of a control of 
raw materials and commodities essential for the safety 
and well-being of the Empire, and it is towards the 
attainment of this object that co-ordinated effort 
should be directed. 

329. Before any adequate measures can be taken 
towards this end, a preliminary survey is needed of 
the relation between Empire production and Empire 
requirements throughout the whole range of articles 
needed for the sustenance and well-being lof the 2 )eople, 
for the maintenance of industry, and for the produc- 
tion of munitions of war. So far as we know, such a 
survey has never yet been undertaken. In the 

Memorandum and Tables relating to the Food and 
Raw Material Requirements of the United Ring- 
dom,’’^^ which were submitted by us to Your Majesty 
in 1915, a partial effort was made in this direction by 
the present Commission, but these tables considered 
ooiisuniption within the United Kingdom only and 
were confined to the more important articles of com- 
merce, the facts in regard to which were readily 
ascertainable. 


[Cd. sm] 
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111 . tliese tables no atteinjit was made to record the 
total pr(.idiictioii within the Empire. 

?)?){). The experience of the present war has shown, 
however, that iinirortant industries satisfying military 
and other vital requirements are dependent on many 
materials, the trade in which is relatively small and 
the imports and exjiorts of which are not recorded in 
the official returns. For example, the United King- 
dom. trade returns, as we have shown, contain no 
record of the imports of nickel or tungsten ore.* We 
regard as urgent a survey on a wider and more precise 
basis. t - ■ ' ■ 

331. The result of a full survey should divide the 
necessary materials of trade and commerce into three 
main categories : — 

(1) MateriaLvS of which the world’s requiee- 

WENTS are mainly OR WHOLLY PRODUCED 

WITHIN THE Empire. 

(2) Materials of ^VHICH the Empire’vS require- 

:ments are approximately equalled by 
Empire production. 

A subdivision of this class embraces 
certain raw materials which are produced 
in sufficient quantities within the Empire, 
hut which have been sent in the past to 
foreign countries for treatment or refining 
before final utilisation. 

(3) Materials of which the world’s require- 

ments, AND WITH THEM THOSE OF THE 

Empire, are now mainly produced and 
controlled outside THE Empire. 

* [Od. 8123], p. 10. 

t As showing the nature of the task to be undertaken we have 
collected in Appendix 1. the essential facts in regard to certain 
materials and other articles. For assistance in its preparation we 
have to thank the officers of various Government departments in the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions, and Mr. G. T. Holloway, chair- 
man of the Ontario Nickel Commission. The materials contained in 
tliis Appendix are, however, to be regarded as examples rather than as 
an exhaustive survey. 

. . 13203 • M 
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332. Obvious and simple as a classification on tliese 
lines may appear, no systematic and scdentific attempt 
lias ever been made to apply it to tbe various food- 
stuffs and raw materials required by tbe Empire, Tlie 
distinctions wbicb we make are, of course, not abso- 
lute, nor are the classes divided from eacli otber by 
any rigid limits ; impoidaiit articles may occupy an 
intermediate position between some of tbe classes. 
Eurtber, tbe development of new sources of supply 
and tbe progress of industrial discovery may cause 
frequent transitions from one class to another . Tbe 
jiosition, tberefore, cannot be regarded merely 
statically. It sbould be tbe duty of some body tor 
department to collect from jeax to year information 
as to tbe requirements of tbe Empire in respect of all 
commodities essential to its development, safety and 
well-being, and as to tbe output actual and potential, 
and to watcb carefully any tendencies towards cbange. 
Action of this kind lies at tbe root of any endeavour 
towards a wise utilisation of tbe resources of the 
Empire, and it sbould, in our opinion, form one of 
the most important duties of the Imperial Develop- 
ment Board whose creation we propose in Chapter 
XIY, of this Report. 

333. We proceed to consider the nature of tbe action 
needed towards the maintenance and development of 
supplies of commodities of each of these three classes 
wbicb we have suggested. 

l.~MATERIALS OF WHICH THE WOELDbS 
REQTJIREMEN-TS ARE MAINLY OR 
WHOLLY PRODDOED WITHIN THE 
EMPIRE. 

334. We doubt whether it was realised before tbe 
War that tbe Empire bad substantially a monopoly of 
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tile workrs production or distribution of certain, most 
valuable commodities of commerce. Even if tbe fact 
were dimly recognised no effort bad been made by tbe 
Governments of tbe Empire individnally , or in co- 
operation, to use tliese commodities to their com- 
mercial advantage. 

Canada produces inucli the largest proportion of 
nickel, cobalt, and asbestos, and, in conjunction witb 
India, of mica. 

?s‘ew Zealand produces laractically the only supply 
of kauri gum and phormium fibre. 

Tbe Union of Soutb Africa bas tbe virtual monopoly 
of diamonds and ostrich feathers. 

India bas a monopoly of jute, whilst the West 
African Colonies yield the major portion of tbe world's 
supply of palm nuts and palm kernels, and the Eastern 
Colonies of plantation rubber. 

Tbe British Empire produces about 40 to 45 per cent, 
of tbe world's total supply of wool. If merino wool 
only is taken, the proportion is much higher. Tbe 
Empire also produces over 60 per cent, of the world's 
output of gold. 

General Principles. 

335. It is probable that in the case of articles falling 
within this category no extraordinary measures are 
necessary to stimulate production. The Empire's 
needs are fully met, and a large export trade is carried 
on ■with the outside world. It is not di-fficiilt, liowever, 
to imagine conditions, even in times of peace, in which 
it might become desirable to use the possession of these 
assets as an instrument of commercial negotiation. 
The practical monopoly of potash which Germany 
possesses has enabled her to exert jjressure on other 
countries in the past, and the controversy between 

13203 • M 2 
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Germany and the United States in 1911 may be men- 
tioned as an example of the influence which the pos- 
sesion of a raw material monopoly gives in commercial 
negotiations between two Powers. The possession of 
assets such as the Canadian asbestos and nickel supplies 
could be used by the British Empire as a powerful 
means of economic defence. 

Special Action in Particular Cases. 

dd6. We desire, however, to point out that although 
Canada is practically the only producer of raw asbestos 
on a large scale in the world, the United Kingdom is 
largely dependent on outside sources, especially the 
United States, for the manufactured asbestos which it 
requires; even Canada imports manufactured asbestos 
to the average value of 70,000Z. a year. We draw the 
attention of the Canadian Government to this position, 
as it sems to ns tliat a large and important industry in 
the inanufacture of asbestos might be developed in the 
Dominioii. 

39,7. Similarly Canada produces about three-quarters 
of the world's supply of nickel; before the War, how- 
ever, the refining of the metal was, as we have seen, 
carried on entirely outside the Dominion, the matte 
produced by the International Nickel Co. being 
shipped largely to the United States for that xjurpose, 
whilst that produced by the Moiid Nickel Co. was seiit 
to South Wales. The control of a large part of the 
Canadian deposits by a United States company, and 
the manufacture by the latter of nickel and nickel 
alloys, gave rise to considerable agitation in Canada 
after the outbreak of war. The Canadian Government 
has, as we have shown, taken action to avoid the 
dangers which might arise from foreign control of the 
use of nickel ores, and measures have also been taken 
to secure the erection of refineries in the Dominion. 
The maintenance and development of this policy seem 
to us essential in the interests of the Empire. 
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2.— MATERIALS' OF. WHICH THE EMPIRE’S 
EEQUIEEME-N-TS ARE APPROXIMATELY 
EQUALLED BY EMPIRE PRODITOTTOAL 

638. Tlie second category embraces many staple 
foodstnfts and commodities of wMcb tbe prodiietioii is 
widespread botli in tlie Empire and else wli ere. In 
many cases tlie position is that whilst tlie Dominions 
are self-supporting, the United Kingdom is not. 
Wheat, meat, butter, wool and cheese are examples 
of this iind.^ 

General Principles. 

339. In the case of wheat the relation between 
Empire supplies and Empire requirements varies from 
year to year with the changing yields of crops, 
especially in Australia and India, where marked 
fluctuations occur. On the whole the production of 
wheat within the Empii'e apiiears to have been in 
recent years slightly less than its consunijitioii. 

340. For its meat supplies the United Kingdom is 
forced to draw more largely on foreign countries, 
especially South America. There appears to us to be 
clearly a case for the further stimulation of cattle 
breeding, sheep raising and the keeping of pigs not 
only in Great Britain and Ireland but in the 
Dominions, more particularly in Canada, where these 
industries are at present little developed, and, in our 
opinion, steps should be taken to encourage the ship- 
ment of pedigree stock from the United Kingdom to 
the Dominions. At the present time the United 
Kingdom exports cattle and sheep for breeding to the 
Argentine Republic in larger quantities than to all 
the Dominions put together. Under its mail contract 


* The essential facts with regard to supplies of each of these classes 
of goods, except meat, are included in Appendix I. For the position 
of the United Kingdom as regards meat supply, .sw pp. S-5 of 
{Cd. 8123]. 
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with the Union of South Africa the Union-Castle Mail 
Steamshij) Company undertakes to carry pedigree 
stock free of freight from the United Kingdom to 
South Africa. This provision, as we showed in our 
Third Interim Eeport/" has been attended by excellent 
results, and we should be glad to see similar clauses 
inserted in other mail contracts which may be con- 
cluded in the future. 

341, We desire also to emphasise that, in our view, 
temporary measures of control will be required on the 
termination of the War in connection with the meat 
supply, &c., from the Dominions. Owing to the de- 
pletion of live stock resulting from the War there will 
he a shortage of beef, mutton, butter, and cheese over 
a large part of the continent of Europe, and unless 
special action is taken there may be a risk that 
Australian and Kew Zealand supplies will be diverted. 
We believe, therefore, that it would be sound as a 
temporary measure to continue the policy of Govern- 
ment control of refrigerated space in vessels trading 
to the United Kingdom from Australia and Kew 
Zealand. We would also lay stress on the need for 
care in the various parts of the Empire to guard 
against depletion of their stocks of breeding cattle. 

342. We think also that, as a matter of broad policy, 
it is desirable that the Empire should make such ar- 
rangements within itself, as shall secure that the 
surplus of the Dominions’ supplies of the articles we 
have already mentioned may be attracted to the 
United Kingdom. This policy, in our view, can best 
be carried out by the establishment of better harbours 
on the Empire trade routes, and, concurrently, by the 
existence of improved and cheaper shipping facilities. 
On both of these subjects we shall have more to say 
later on. Lastly it is, in our opinion, of much im- 
portance that the Dominions should prepare their 


P. n of [Od. 7505], 
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produce in the manner most suited to the requirements 
of United Kingdom consumers, and equally that the 
United Kingdom should give all possible facilities for 
the handling and marketing of Dominion produce. 
This latter subject is dealt with in detail in Chapter X. 
of this Eeport. 

Special Action in Particular Cases. 

343. We now proceed to consider the special cases in 
which materials are produced in the Empire in suffi- 
cient or approximately sufficient quantities for its 
needs, but have hitherto been shipped to foreign 
countries for treatment or refining. 

ZINC 

344. There is little doubt that sufficient zinc or 
spelter for the needs of the Empire is contained in the 
zinc ore and concentrates which it produces.* Aus- 
tralia alone has an output of zinc ores and 
concentrates averaging 500,000 tons per annum, 
and eontaining between 200,000 and 250,000 tons 
of metallic zinc, whilst there is an appreciable 
and growing production of ore in Canada. The diffi- 
culty lies, not in any deficiency of the output of ore 
within the Empire, but in the fact that the reduction 
processes have hitherto been caried on abroad. Prac- 
tically all the xAustralian zinc concentrates were sent 
before the War to Belgium or Germany for treatment, 
and the Spelter Convention which controlled the output 
of spelter before the War was mainly under German 
influences. The whole of the zinc ore from British 
Columbia was smelted in the United States. The 
position was that the United Kingdom produced only 
a fraction of its consumption of spelter, which amounts 
to about 200,000 tons per annum. 


See Appendix I. 
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345. We are g*lad to be able to say tliat this state of 
affairs is in course of remedy. Arrangements have 
been completed by Your Majesty’s Government witli 
the Zinc Producers Association of xlnstralia for the 
purchase of 45,000 tons of virgin spelter and 100,000 
tons of concentrates per annum for the period of 10 
years, with the right to purchase an additional 50,000 
tons of concentrates a year. This, of course, involves 
arrangements for the erection of plant for reducing 
the concentrates both in Australia and the Fnited 
Kingdom. 

346. Further, in Cfanada, a bounty for a limited 
period for the production of spelter has been j)rovided 
by the Dominion Zinc Bounties Act of 1916,^^ the 
object being to encourage the erection of electrolytic 
refining works. As a result of this assistance and the 
great activity and perseverance of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Go. at Trail, British Columbia, 
already some 15 tons per diem of practically pure zinc 
are being produced, with a certainty of considerable 
extension of output later on.t 

347. It is difficult at the present time to say whether 
these measures are by themselves sufficient to prevent 
the risk of some part at least of the zinc ore, &c., X)ro- 
duced in the Empire from passing outside its own 
control on its way from the Empire producers to the 
Empire consuniers, and this is a matter which, in our 
opinion, should engage the serious attention of the 
Imperial Development Board to which we have 
referred. As an illustration of the danger to which 
we allude, w^e may mention that, before the conclusion 
of the arrangements wdth Australia which we have 
mentioned, it was publicly vstated that the capacity for 
.spelter production in the United States of America 

* The bounty is limited in any event to £83,000, and is not payable 
if the price received by the producer is id. or more per lb. 

t rod. 8450], p. 271. ' 
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would be, at tlie end of 1916, normally three times as 
large as the probable domestic demands, and that at 
the end of the war a large number of smelting worts 
w’ere likely to be suddenly extinguished unless arrange- 
ments could be concluded to smelt a very large portion 
of the Australian output in the United States. 

TUNGSTEN OEE. 

348. Of essential raw materials, one of the most out- 
standing at the moment is tungsten in its various ores, 
in j)articular wolfram and scheelite. 

Before the War imi)orts of the metal and its ores were 
not even separately recorded in the United Ivingdom 
trade returns, but it is well known that the metal was 
^)btained almost wdiolly from Germany, to wdiich, as 
the trade statistics of the Dominions showed, almost all 
the ore w’as sent. It is said that by purchasing and 
treating the lower grade ores, which British firms 
Avould not buy, Germany gradually acquired c?ontrol 
even of the best ore. 

349. In the course of the War, as we have already 
had occasion to observe. Your Majesty’s Government 
found it necessary to buy up the w-hole production of 
the ores in Australia and New Zealand, as well as in 
other parts of the Empire, and to supervise the 
arrangements for their treatment in the United 
Kingdom before they could be used for the manufac- 
ture of steel. 

350. We think it most desirable that the principle 
of State purchase of tungsten ores should be main- 
tained for a number of years after the War, and as at 
present practically the whole demand for the metal 
within the Empire lies in the United King'dom, we 
suggest that arrangements to this end should be made 
direct by Your Majesty’s Government in consultation 
with the Oversea Governments. The selling arrange- 
ments to the individual manufacturers could no doubt 
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be carried out on tlie same lines as those at present 
existing* It may, of course, be necessary for Your 
Majesty’s Government to take further measxmes to 
maintain in the United Kingdom the tungsten 
manufacturing industry, 

MONAZITE. 

851. Prior to the War the control of deposits of 
monazite sand in varioUvS parts of the Empire and the 
manufacture therefrom of thorium nitrate, an essential 
requirement for the manufacture of incandescent 
mantles, were almost entirely in foreign hands. Since 
the outbreak of war the control of monazite deposits 
in Travancore, South India, has been transferred to 
the United Kingdom.*^ The production of thorium 
nitrate in the United Kingdom has simultaneously 
been developed, and we regard the position as satis- 
factory so long as there is no possibility of the 
monazite deposits in India ag*ain passing under alien 
control. 

3.— AETICLES MAINLY PEODUCED AND CON- 
TEOLLED OUTSIDE THE EMPIEE. 

352. It is in this group of articles that the possibility 
of economic pressure from foreign countries control- 
ling supplies of raw materials requires especially to be 
provided against, and that Government action is most 
needed in order to promote economic independence. 
In our opinion no general remedy applicable to all 
classes of goocfe exists; the action needed must vary in 
character with each article and the precise line to be 
taken in each case can only be suggested to the 
Governments interested after careful examination by 
the best expert authorities. 

* Note. — For the circumstances of this transfer, see Appendix I., 
pp. 446-7, under “ Thoria and the allied and rare earths.” 
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General Principles. 

353. Tkere are, however, certain general principles 
on which, in oiir opinion, such action should be based. 
In the forefront we place co-ordinated investigation 
and research with the object of increasing available 
supplies. Whilst action of this kind is most imme- 
diately necessary in the case of articles for which the 
Empire is at present dependent on foreign supplies, 
we think that it should also cover articles of which the 
supply from Empire sources appears to be in danger 
of diminution. The nature of the investigation and 
research should, in our opinion, depend largely on the 
essential chai'acter of the materials which, for this 
purpose, we divide into three main classes, viz. : — 

(< 2 ) Wasting assets, i,e., articles of which the 
supplies are not reproduced, 6.y., minerals. 

(b) Articles of which supplies are reproduced 

slowly and, therefore, are in danger of 
exhaustion unless a proper ratio between 
wastage and production is preserved, 
forest produce generally. 

(c) Articles of which the supplies can rapidly be 

increased by extending the area and 
intensity of production, e,g.^ agricultural 
produce. 

We now proceed to suggest some of the lines on 
which, in our view, investigation should take place in 
regard to the three classes we have mentioned. 

MINERALS. 

Need for a Co-ordinated Mineral Surrey of the Emyire, 

354. In the case of minerals, a properly co-ordinated 
mineral survey of the Empire appears to us to be an 
urgent necessity. We recognise the value of the work 
hitherto performed by the Imperial Institute in 
collecting and disseminating the results of mineral and 
geological surveys in various parts of the Empire and, 
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in some cases, of actively directing tliem. We liave 
also seen the joint recommendations recently made by 
the Iron and Steel Institute, the Institute of Metals, 
the Institute of Mining' Engineers, and the Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy, for the systematic collec- 
tion and co-oi'dinatlon of information bearing on the 
use of minerals and their production, and the investi- 
gation of all questions and j)robleins relating to the 
utilisation of the mineral or metallurgical resources of 
the Empire. Without endorsing their suggestion for the 
formation of a single Imperial Department of Minerals 
and Metals— a proposal which appears to us to offer 
constitutional and administrative difficulties at pre- 
sent — we are in sympathy with the general temjur of the 
proposals and consider it urgent that sj^stematic work 
in the direction indicated should be undertaken the 
l^roposed Imperial Development Board, working in 
conjunction and co-operation with the existing 
scientific and research departments and institutions of 
the various (xovernments of the Empire. 

355. In particular it appears to us of most pressing 
importance to ascertain whether workable deposits 
exist of such minerals as quicksilver, platinum, borax, 
and potash, which are at present obtained almost solely 
from foreign sources. Also, where quantities of such 
minerals, e.g,, platinum, are known to occur in con- 
junction with other ores, it is imperative that steps 
should he taken to secure their recovery.* Eurtber, 
investigation is needed, both in the case of minerals 
of which Empire supplies are at present unknown and 
in the case of minerals already worked, in order to 
determine tlie most economic means of production. 
It is imnecessary for us to emphasize the waste of re- 
sources which has occurred, and is still occurring, in 


* XOTE. — It has been stated that if the smelters of nickel, copper, 
and other ores could be induced, or required by legislation, to recover 
the platinum, palladium, «kc., contained in them, the British Empire 
could probably produce its own supply of these metals. 
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many euun tries throng*!! uneconomical methods of 
extraction. To take only one example — it Las been, 
estimated that at the Eio Tinto Mines in Spain in the- 
j)eriod of some ^10 years about 7,000,000 tons of sulpluir 
valued at not less than 14,000,000/. sterling were 
wasted through unskilful treatment of the ore, while,, 
through modern improvements in the method of 
handling ore, about 1,000,000 tons of sulphur are 
annually saved to the world which would otherwise 
have been burnt and served only to pollute the 
atmosphere."*^ 

356. We recognise, of course, the work which has^ 
been done by various mining* companies aiid unofficial 
institutions in the matter of investigating the best 
means of extracting ores, but we regard tlie whole- 
subject as one which affects not only the capitalist and 
the shareholder but the Emi^ire as a wdiole. We,, 
therefore, think that investigations and exjieriments. 
might be carried out under the direction of a central 
Board working in the manner outlined above, which 
would also collate and disseminate the reports of 
private investigations. 

357. We do not ignore- tiie equally important 
problem of avoiding waste in the consumption of tlie- 
mineral and other natural wealth of the Empire. But 
this involves so many important questions of very wide- 
bearing that we do not jiropose to do more tlian to 
refer to it. 

Petroleum, 

358. The question of tlie xietroleum supplies of the 
Empire is so important as to deserve special mention. 

The known supplies within the Empire compare 
unfavourably with those at the disposal of several 
foreign Powers, and it is ’well known that, even before 


Commission of Conservation, Canada, 6th Annual Report, 1915,. 
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tlxe War, successful efforts were made in Trinidad, New 
Zealand, and elsewhere to secure for Government 
purposes an option over the supplies produced from 
British, sources. : 

359. We would suggest, in view’ of the importance 
of petroleum as an asset to the Imperial and Dominion 
Navies, that wdiere in any part of the Empire an 
extensive oil-hearing area is found, stej^s might he 
taken to reserve some portions from public competi- 
tion, so that, wdiere circumstances ixermit, special 
ixrovisions may he made for their development and the 
employment of the product for naval purposes. This 
course, we understand, has been already adopted by 
the Governments of the United States and Russia, and 
the example wunld seem well worth copying in the 
British Empire. 

It wuuld also seem desirable to make the principle 
of local refining of general application in the Empire, 
and, if possible, to insist on the erection of plant 
capable of refining to a specification approved by the 
Admiralty or Dominion naval authority. 

FOREST PEODUCE. 

360. In Chapter IV. of this Reixort w'e have called 
attention to the immense size and value of the forest 
resources of the Dominions, but at the present time 
the actual production of timber wdthin the Empire is 
insufficient for its consumption. The United Kingdom 
is largely dependent upon Scandinavia for supplies, 
not only of timber, but also of wood-ixulji and jxit-props. 
It appears to us of importance that some investiga- 
tion should immediately be undertaken in order to 
ascertain wdiat cut of timber can actually be made 
within the Empire wutliout drawing on capital 
supplies, and that thorough and co-ordinated systems 
of timber conservation and forestry management 
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siiould be agreed on between tbe technical officers of 
the Departments of Yonr Majesty’s Governments. At 
the |)reseiit time Canada is estimated to have between 
two and three hniidved million acres of commercial 
timber, but the output of lumber is only approxi- 
mately that of Germany where timber is cut on an 
area of 25 million acres only. The German output 
comes from lands which have taken at least a hundred 
3 ^ears to bring to their present perfection as timber 
producers.'’^ It is clear that investigation is needed 
into the best methods of conservation within the 
Empire and that careful observation should be main- 
tained of the ratio between production and consump- 
tion. We recognise the value of the work which has 
been done in this direction in Canada, and consider 
that similar work should be carried out for the Empire 
as a whole. 

AGUICULTUEAL AND SIMILAU PRODUCE. 

361. In our third class we include articles of which 
the supplies can rapidly be increased by extending the 
area or intensity of production. In the main this class 
will be found to coincide with that of agricultural 
produce generally. The investigation in regard to this 
category of materials will naturally be directed towards 
ascertaining what part or parts of the Empire have 
the soil, climate, and other conditions most suited for 
their production. This work is eminently one for joint 
action; however, as an illustration of what might be 
done, we propose to consider the case of two com- 
modities which we regard as of outstanding import- 
ance, namely, cotton and mai^se. 

862. Cotton,— T]xe dependence of the Empire, and 
indeed of the world, on the ITnited States of America 
for the hulk of its supplies of raw cotton is too well 
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kiiowu to need detailed comment. The United States, 
provide, approximately, TO per cent, of the (;otton crop 
of the world, and the dependence of the United 
Kingdom upon the supplies from this source is 
enhanced by the fact that the major portion of British 
spinning machinery is specially adapted to the 
spinnings of cotton of the Ameidcan tyi.)e. Moreover 
there is already, generally speaking, a deficiency in 
the workTs aiiiiiial cotton crop, as compared with the- 
^vorlcTs demand, and it may he that, unless special 
steps are taken, this deficiency will tend to increase in 
the near fntnre. 

The need for increasing the supplies of cotton within 
the Empire is therefore urgent. 

363. Ko doubt the more tropical parts of the Empire, 
such as Iiidia, Egypt, East and West Africa and the 
West Indies, afford at first sight the most promising 
fields for developm.ent of the cotton industry, but, as 
we have had occasion to show in our Second and Third 
Interim Reirorts,'^ there is a far greater opportunity 
in Australia and the Union of South xAfrica than is 
generally known. 

It is clearly desirable that immediately circum- 
stances permit each of these Dominions should proceed 
further with the local investigations already promised 
or undertaken, and in particular we urge — 

(a) that expert advice should be sought by the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Govern- 
ments as suggested in paragraphs 113 and 
114 of our Second Interim Eeport;t • 

(h) that further inquiries should be made, if 
possible by the Commonwealth and Union 
Governments conjointly, into the possi- 
bilities of a mechanical picker ; 


[Cd. 7210] and [Cd. 7505]. 
t [Od. 7210], pp. 48 and 4? 
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{€) iliat the British Cotton Growing Association 
should contimie to afford to both Govern- 
meiits the measures of co-operation already 
agreed.^ 

364. As in the case of cotton, the Empire is 
practically dependent on outside sources (mainly the 
Argentine) for its supplies of maize. t Quite apart 
from its present importance for human food, for feed- 
ing to cattle, pigs and poultry, and for the production 
of starch, maize is of great j)otential value as a cheap 
and easy source of industrial alcohoL The ITnion of 
South Africa and Rhodesia together form a most 
promising field for development, f and apart from the 
measures taken to stimulate the growth of maize for 
food and for agricultural purposes, we suggest that the 
Government of the Union wuixld do well to obtain 
expert advice as to the possibility of using its maize 
locally for the production of industrial alcohol, and if 
possible to undertake the construction of an experi- 
mental factory. 

Special Action in Particular Cases. 

365. It is quite conceivable that investigation and 
research in the direction indicated as regards each of 
the three classes mentioned in paragraph 353 may 
show that there are no adequate means of obtaining 
sufficient supplies of some commodities within the 
Empire. In such an event, further investigation or 
research would be necessary to determine possible sub- 
stitutes. As an illustration of what should be done in 
this direction we may mention the case of nitrates and 
potash . 


* [Cd, 7210], p. 49, and [Cu. 7605], p. 37. 
t [Cd. 8122], p. 23. 

$ [Od. 7505], pp. 33 and 34. 
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Is-ITRATES. 

366. Tlie depeiid’eiice of agriciiltiire on iiitrogeiioiis 
manures and the importance of nitric acid for war 
purposes bring into relief the necessity for the control 
of adequate supplies of the raw materials on which 
these siibstances depend. In the past the huge Chilian 
deposits of nitrate of soda were almost the sole source 
of supply, but more recently this mineral has been 
replaced by synthetic nitrates, which have been pro^ 
dnced on a large scale in Iforway and elsewhere by 
fixing the nitrogen from the air. This industry has 
also largely deTeloped in Germany since the outbreak 
of war, 

367. We regard it as of the greatest importance to 
stimulate within the Empire the production of ade- 
quate and suitable agricultural fertilisers, especially in 
view of the future needs of the vast grain-prodncing 
areas of Canada. Various technical questions arise in 
thivS connection, and these, we think, should be investi- 
gated with the necessary expert assistance, by the pro- 
posed new Imperial Board. We emphasise the fact 
that the water power of Canada and jSTew Zealand 
should place these Dominions in a very favourable 
position for the production of synthetic nitrogen com- 
pounds. In this connection we would also refer to the 
need for investigating the possibilities of utilising the 
immeuse deposits of peat which exist in Ireland, 
Canada and other parts of the Empire as a source of 
fuel and agricultural fertilisers. 

POTASH. 

368. The Empire, and indeed the wdiole world, has 
been dependent in the past on large mineral deposits 
in Germany for their supplies of potash, which is 
■essential both as a fertiliser and in the production of 
numerous fine chemicals. Investigations, so far, do 
not point to the probability of the existence of any 
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large workable deposits within the Empire, and the 
question of other means of obtaining' potash appears to 
offer a more promising field for investigation than the 
search for natural supplies. Already the manufacture 
of potash from feldspar by a hydro-electrical process in 
Canada is contemplated."^ Attention is also being 
devoted in Canada and other parts of the Empire to the 
possibility of obtaining potash from vegetable sources, 
^.,< 7 ., kelp. (Jur attention was called bj- witnesses in 
Victoria and Vancouver to the existence on the coast 
of British Columbia of large available supplies of 
suitable seaweed. t Sir William MacGregor, in an 
address before the Royal Society of Arts, mentioned 
the existence of huge accumulations of kelp off the 
coast of Labrador. J Kelp burning is also practised on 
the west coast of Ireland, where there are considerable 
deposits. There is no doubt that similar accumula- 
tions exist in other parts of the Empire, but investiga- 
tion is needed as to the possibility of utilising them 
as a source of potash. 

Investments of Capital in Developing Eaw Material 
Resources. 

369. It is unnecessary to emphasise the influence 
which wise direction of the investment of British 
capital could exercise on the development of the 
natural resources of Your Majesty’s Dominions. Here 
we need only deal with the question of similar invest- 
ments in foreign countries. Special cases may arise 
in which raw materials of great economic and military 
importance, quicksilver and platinum, cannot be 
found in sufficient payable quantities within the 
Empire. In this event we regard it of importance 
that British capital should be directed towards the 
niultiplication of sources of supply. 

* OaBada, 20th Oentury,” p. 210. 

t p. S38 of [Od. 8459]. 

• 4 : Journal of the Royal Society of Arts,” April 28th, 1916. 
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If supplies cannot be obtained from British sources 
it is clear that in the general interests of the Empire 
its civil and military industries should draw their 
supplies from as many sources as possible, and not 
depend on a single foreign country for their 
requirements. 

Direct Cjovernment Stimulus to Production. 

370. The lines of action which we have hitherto 
suggested in order to stimulate within the Empire the 
production of conimodities for which it is at present 
dependent on foreign sources have mainly been those 
of scientific investigation and research co-ordinated 
under and arranged by an Imperial Development 
Board. We are conscious, however, that it may be 
many years before such investigation yields its full 
result, and we propose to refer here to certain more 
immediate and direct lines of action which it may be 
desirable to follow in the meantime. Many of 
these, it will be seen, are already adopted by various 
States. Measures of this kind fall under the following 
principal heads : — 

(a) BOUNTIES ON OUTPUT. 

The Government of the Gommonwealth of 
Australia has for several years granted bounties 
in order to encourage the manufacture and j)ro- 
duction of various articles in the Gommonwealth. 
These, in the main, are agricultural products. 
Eor some time past a bounty has been given on 
the output of cane and beet sugar in Australia, 
whilst cotton, flax, and hemp, as well as dried 
fruits, have also received a bonus. Ganada has 
for some years been paying a bounty on lead and 
crude petroleum and, as we have already men- 
tioned, has now provided a bounty on the outpnt 
of zinc, whilst the Ontario Governmenf has for 
some time paid a bounty on cobalt oxide. 
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(b) GOVERNMENT PURCHASE AT A MINIAIUM PRICE. 

This ineaiis of stimulating production can, in 
our opinion, be properly applied only to articles 
of wliicli increased production is vitally necessary 
to tlie Governments of tlie Empire, either indi- 
vidually or as a whole, or of which it is essential, 
in the national interests, to control the whole 
output. 

(c) RESTRICTION OE EOREIGN CONTROL. 

We may mention here the British Character 
Clauses contained in such legislation as the 
Canadian Crown Lands Eegulations*^^* for the dis- 
posal of petroleum rights in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and other Dominion lands. 
These Eegulations contain the following provi- 
sions : — 

(a) Any company acquiring a lease shall at all 

times be and remain a British company, 
the majority of the directors shall he 
British subjects, and the company shall 
not be directly or indirectly controlled 
by f oreigners or a f or eign corpora tion . 

(b) The Dominion Government may at any 

time take over, subject to compensation, 
the whole of the locations acquired 
under the Eegulations, with all the 
works, machinery, and plant. 

The ?few Zealand Mining Amendment Act of 
1914 contains similar provision as to the taking 
over of oil-hearing property and works in time 
of war. 

These clauses might be applied more widely and 
by other Governments of the Empire, not only to 


* Canadian Order in Council of January 19th, 1914. 
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petroleum but also to other minerals if there is 
reason to apprehend that effective control might 
pass into foreign hands. In particular we should 
be glad to see them applied to the oil-bearing 
shales of Xew Brunswick and to Government 
leases of Crown lands to any company intending 
to produce wood pulp or paper, 

(d) RESTEICTION OF GOVERNMENT PURCHASES TO 
ARTICLES PRODUCED FROM EMPIRE MATERIALS. 

It is not perhaps generally realised to what ex- 
tent, even in times of peace, Government , depart- 
ments are purchasers of various classes of goods; 
thus, the ITnion of South Africa imports normally 
about 3,000, OOOL worth of railvvaj' materials and 
other merchandise on Government account, whilst 
similar imports into India are even larger. In 
calling for tenders for the supply of merchandise 
and the execution of contracts, many Govern- 
ment departments already accord preferential 
terms to British articles, and we consider that as 
a means of stimulating the output of essential 
materials within the Empire, this practice might 
be extended, especially in regard to such articles 
as might be scheduled by the suggested Imperial 
Board as requiring special treatment. 

3T1. In our view it should be left to the various 
Governments of the Empire to continue or extend such 
measures as we have described under these four heads 
until the details of the numerous problems involved 
have been carefully worked out, with competent scien- 
tific advice, by the suggested Imperial Development 
Board. 

The advice of such a Board will enable the different 
Governments to take such measures as are necessary 
with^ a wider outlook and fuller appreciation of the 
requirements of the Empire as a whole. 
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SUMMARY. 

372. The inaiii concTusions and reeominendatioiis in 
this Chapter of oiir Report may be summed up as 
follows:' — ■ 

{a) We regard it as vital that the Empire’s sup- 
plies of raw material and commodities 
essential to its safety and well-being should 
be, as far UwS possible, independent of out- 
side control. As the first step towards 
ascertaming how such independence can. be 
secured, we recommend that an immediate 
survey should be undertaken of the rela- 
tion between Empire production and 
Empire requirements of these materials and 
commodities, such survey to be made by an 
Imperial Development Board. This body 
sliould further be entrusted with the duty 
of watching and reporting on tlie changing 
requirements of the Empire in respect of 
raw materials. 

(6) Working on the results of the survey when 
completed, the Imperial Development 
Board should next address itself to the 
question whether the Empire can produce 
those raw materials and commodities which 
now are, or may in the future be found to 
be, produced and eontrolled outside its 
limits. 

ic) The Board should have funds sufficient either 
itself to investigate, or to promote the in- 
vestigation of: — 

1. Measures to prevent waste in existing 
sources of supply. 

2. The possibilities of new sources of 
supply. 
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3. Tlie possibilities of substitutes where 
supplies of any commodity of importance 
are found not to be available within tiie 
Empire. 

(d) Your Majesty’s Government and the Oversea 
Governments should in the meantime take 
steps to stimulate output and control sup- 
plies on the lines indicated in paragTaph 
370 above. 

373. We suggest other functions for the proposed 
Imperial Board elsewhere in this Report and par- 
ticularly in Chapter XIV. below. 


CHAPTER VII.— SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN 
RELATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 

374. The intimate connection of scientific research 
with the proposals outlined in the foregoing Chapter 
for the development of Natural Resources is obvious. 
We propose, therefore, next to consider the institutions 
which exist in the Mother Country and the Dominions 
for the organisation of such research in its application 
to the commercial development of the resources of the 
Empire. 

It must be confessed that this question had received 
but scant general attention during the years immedi- 
ately preceding' the War, but since the outbreak of 
hostilities, on account of the many deficiencies which 
came to light, more serious consideration has been 
given to it. 

375. For example, a special Committee of the Privy 
Council was formed in 1915 for the organisation and 
develoxunent of scientific and industrial research, with 
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reference to tiie United Kingdom. f Tlie scope of tliis 
Committee lias been recently enlarged, and under it 
has now been formed a new department of Your 
Majesty’s Government. It lias been also suggested tbat 
tlie sclieme outlined by the Committee sliould be ex- 
tended to cover the whole Empire, and, as a result, 
several of the Dominions have taken steps to organise 
similar Committees whose object will be to stimulate 
scientific investigation locally, and correlate it with 
similar work in the Mother Country. In Canada and 
Australia such organisations have been completed and 
are now actively at work. 

376. xigain, by Order in Council of the 7th July, 
1916, provision was made for the addition of repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing Dominions, India, and 
the Crown Colonies, to the governing body of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology in London. 

377. We welcome both of these schemes, though, 
owing to their brief existence, it would be premature 
to comment on them in detail. They show a quicken- 
ing of the spirit of the Empire towards scientific 
investigation, and we are confident that, granted 
adequate co-ordination, good will result. 

378. We think, however, that it is of great im- 
portance to enquire in detail into the functions and 
workings of the one body which during the pre-War 
period was engaged in scientific research in relation to 
the Empire’s resources — we refer to the Imperial 
Institute in London. 

It is clear that this bod^', if it is to fill the purpose 
of its designers, ought to occupy an important place in 
Imperial organisation. A close examination is, there- 
fore, needed of its constitution and of its effectiveness 
for the purposes which it was set up to fulfil. 


* [Cd. 8005]. See also the Report of this Committee for 1915-16 
[Gd. S3B6], 
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History. 

3T9. TLe Imperial Institute was erected as au 
Impeidal Memorial of the Jubilee of Her Majesty 
Queen Yictoria. The site on which it stands in South 
Kensington was granted, at a nominal rent, by the 
Commissioiiers of the International Exhibition of 
1851, and practically all parts of the Empire, either 
by official or by priTate donations, contributed tn the 
funds for its building and equipment. It was con- 
stituted by Eoyal Charter dated 12th May, 1888. Its 
main objects, as declared in its Charter, were as 
follows : — 

1. The formation and exhibition of collections re- 

presenting the important raw materials and 
manufactured products of the Empire and of 
other countries so maintained as to illustrate 
the development of agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial progress in the Empire and 
the comparative advances made in other 
countries. 

2. The establishment or promotion of commercial 

museums, sample rooms, and intelligence 
offices in London and other parts of the 
Empire. 


* The detailed contributions amounted in all to just over £4:29,000. 
Those from the United Kingdom, India, and tlie self-governing: 
parts of the Empire were as follows 


Official 


Private. 

1 ^ '.Total 


£ 


'.v£. 

1 . 

United Kingdom 



250,445 

i 250,445 

India ... 

; 


114,528 

: 114,528 

.'Dominion of Canada 

20,000 


87 

20,087 

Australian States 

18,711 


5,833 

1 24,544 

New Zealand ; 

1 


2,853 

! 2,853 

Cape Colony and Natal ... i 

V;; .y'' :: 

i' ':j 

i 


647 

I 647 
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•j. The collection and dissemination of such in 
formation relating to trade and industries, 
to emigration, and to the other purposes of 
the Charter as ina^^ be of use to the subjects 
of the Empire. 

4. The advancement of trades and iiandicrafts by 

exhibitions of special branches of industry 
and commerce and of the work of artisans and 
of apprentices. 

5. The promotion of technical and commercial 

education and of the industrial arts and 
. sciences. ■ 

6. The fuidherance of systematic colonisation. 

T. The promotion of conferences and lectures in 
connection with the general work of the 
Institute and the facilitating of commercial 
and friendly intercourse among the inhabi- 
tants of the different parts of the British 
Empire. 

880. We need not enter in detail into tlie various 
phases of the early history of the Institute, which will 
be found recorded in the evidence.^" It will suffice to 
say that as originally constituted it was mismanaged, 
that part of its work was left undone, and part done 
imperfectly, and that new organisation became im- 
perative. 

381. In 1899 the buildings were taken over by Your 
Majesty^s Government on account of the finamo'al 
exigencies described below. A long lease of a part was 
given to the Institute, and a, considerable portion 
assigned to the University of London — an allocation 
which, we may remark incidentally, has been a source 
of much heart-burning both to the Institute and to 
the University. 


Dnnstan, p. 70 of [Cd. 7710], 
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382. In 1902 an Act of Parliament'^' was passed 
transferring tlie management of the Institute to the 
Board of Trade. The Board was required to carry out 
the purposes of the Imperial Institute as defined in its 
Gharter, as far as practicable, and such other similar 
purposes as the Board should determine, having regard 
to the commercial, industrial, and educational in- 
terests of the Empire. The Act further provided that 
the Board of Trade should be assisted by an x\.dvisory 
Committee, including representatives of various De- 
partments of Your Majesty’s Government and of the 
Dominions, Colonies, and India. Provision was made 
in the Act for varying the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, with a view to securing the proper representa- 
tion of the commercial and industrial interests of the 
Empire. 

383. In 190T, owing to the increasing contributions 
made by the Crown Colonies towards the work of the 
Imperial Institute, a working’ arrangement was made 
whereby its control was transferred to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, subject to the responsibility 
of the Board of Trade under "the Act of 1902. 

384. By the Imperial Institute (Management) Act, 
1916, t the arrangement whereby the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was responsible for the work of 
the Institute, was regularised. This Act residted in 
the abolition of the Advisory Committee set up by the 
Act of 1902 (and also of the Managing Committee of 
three members which had for some years superintended 
the work of the Institute), and substituted an Execu- 
tive Council of 25 members with a , term of office of 
three ^^ears. Of these, 14 were to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, five b}' other de- 
partments of Tour Majesty's Government, one by each 
of the Governments of the self-governing Dominions, 
and one by^ the Government of India. 
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885. Tlie present Director (wlio is also a member of 
the new Executive Council), is Professor Wyiidliam 
R. Dunstan, C.M.G., F.E.S., who has held the post 
since 1903. 

Finance. 

386. It may be convenient, before proceeding 
further, to deal briefly with the finances of the 
Imperial Institute. 

(a) Capital Funds. 

387. As we have already shown, the original funds 
available for the establishment of the Institute 
amounted to 429,0001. ; from this has to be deducted 
a sum of 140,000Z, with which was created an * ' En- 
dowment Fund ” in conformity with the provisions of 
the original grant of the site upon which the Imperial 
Institute was erected.*"^ Though the details' are some- 
what obscure, the remainder of the original sum, viz., 
289,000Z., together with a further sum of some 55,000Z. 
raised by a mortgage and from other sources, appears 
to have been expended on the building and preliminary 
expenses. 

388. Owing to financial difficulties in connection 
with the repayment of the 55,000Z. already referred to, 
the building was taken over in 1899 by Your Majesty’s 
Government. The consideration given was — 

(a) liquidation of the Institute’s liability for the 
debt of 55,0007. ; 

(h) a lease of a part of the building to the In- 
stitute for a term of 987 years without rent; 

(c) acceptance of liability for rates, &c., and ex- 
ternal repairs. The amount spent on these 
services amounted in 1916 to some 4,600Z, 
in respect of the whole building. 


This was subsequently reduced by £26,000 which was withdrawn 
as a contribution to the cost of the North Gallrry. 
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089. Tli-e Endowment Fund of 140,000Z., lias been 
disposed of as follows : — * 

114, OOOZ. lias been invested in British and Indian 
GoTernment stocks, estimated to produce 3,420Z. 
; , ill: '1916-7. 

xis regards the 26, OOOZ. contributed, as we have 
shown, to the cost of the North Gallery, the 
Institute receives an annuity from the Commis- 
sioners of Works of 864Z. per annum, expiring in 
1941. Against this annuity a Sinking Fund has 
been created standiiig on 31st March, 1916, at 
over T,000Z., invested in Indian stock. 

390. There is also a. Pension Reserve Fund standinu* 
at nearly T,000Z. on March 31st, 1916. 

(Z^) Income and Expenditure. 

391. In addition to the receipts from the Endow- 
ment Fund and from the annuity, to which reference 
has just been made, the main income of the Imperial 
Institute according to the Estimates of 1916-7 was 
derived from contributions from the following Govern- 
ments : — 

^ ^ £ s, d. 

Imperial Government^' ... 2,500 0 0 

Dominion Governmentst 1,667 2 0 

Government of India ... ... 1,400 0 0 

Governments of Colonies and 
Protectorates ... ... 5,224 0 10 


* This includes the sum of 1,000 for the recently started Techidcal 


Information Bureau, 
t This amount is made up as follows 

Canada ... ... ... 

Newfoundland 
Commonwealth of Australia 

Victoria 

Western Australia 

New Zealand 

Union of South Africa 


£ ,v. d. 

450 0 0 

200 0 0 
500 0 o 
100 0 0 
77 10 0 
89 12 0 
250 0 0 


1,667 2 0 
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Miscellaneoiis receipts brouglit the totol estimated 
income for 1916-7 to 18,626Z. 

It shonld be added that some of the Dominions have 
spent large sums on the equipment of their collections, 
whilst the whole contribution of certain others is for 
floor space only. 

The expenditure for 1916-17 was estimated at 
18,62-3Z. 

Present Punctions of the Institute, 

392. We proceed to consider broadly the work done 
by the Institute, and the question whether it occupies 
the position which its designers had in view. The 
objects of the Institute as defined in the Charter have 
been already set out. We give below its principal 
work at present as described in the statement prepared 
for us by the Director of the Institute^: — 

1. To illustrate, by means of collections in the 

public galleries, the present condition, in- 
dustries, and natural resources (mineral, 
animal, and vegetable) of the various parts 
of the Empire. 

2. To provide for the scientific and technical in- 

vestigation. of raw materials, more particu- 
larly those produced within the Empire, 
with a view to their commercial utilisation, 
and to supply information respecting the 
production, commercial employment, and 
value of such materials. 

3. To issue reports and publications on these sub- 

jects, including the “ Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute,'"’ which is published 
quarterly, and is a record of the results of 
the more important investigations con- 
ducted at the Imperial Institute, and also 
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a general record of jirogress in tropical 
agriculture and the eoininercial utilisation 
of raw materials of all lands. 

393. The programme laid down by the Charter was 
drawn up, no doubt intentionally, in snch terms as to 
allow a good deal of latitude to those engaged in the 
practical administration of the Institute’s work. 
Comparison of the objects specified in the Charter with 
the work done shows, however, considerable discre- 
pancies between intention a,nd attainnient. Certain of 
the original functions are partially carried out ; for 
example, the promoting of conferences and lectures, 
though, so far as we are aware, these relate almost 
exclusively to matters affecting the Colonies not pos- 
sessing responsible Government and the Protectorates. 
As regards others — for example, the collection and 
dissemination of commercial information — action is no 
longer necessary, the functions of the Institute in this 
respect having been taken over b}^ the Commercial In- 
telligence Department of the Board of Trade. The 
furtherance of systematic colonization has been, and 
remains, for practical purposes, a dead letter. 

Criticisms. 

394. The Imperial Institute is criticised from two 
points of view. It is argued on the one hand, that no 
adequate return is given by it for the very large sums 
involved in its building and equipment. It is urged, 
on the other hand, that wunt of adequate funds is 
mainly responsible for the present limitations of the 
Institute’s work. At any rate, all agree that con- 
siderable deficiencies exist. 

395. EivJiihits . — We should expect to find a notable 
collection of exhibits from all parts of the Empire. 
As it is, the Canadian exhibit is remarkably complete, 
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that of the TJnion of South Africa has recently been re- 
organised and it is hoped that the Australian Exhibit 
will be remodelled and modernised in the near future. 
Of the remainder we can only say that in some cases 
they are considerably out of date, and generally that 
they are somewhat unworthy of the parts of the Empire 
which they illustrate. 

There appear to be no definite arrangements with 
the various parts of the Empire for the provision of 
exhibits of materials which have recently assumed 
economic importance, for the periodical replacement 
of obsolete exhibits, and for the provision of better 
show cases. t 

396, Moreover the collections at present can only 
be seen by residents in, or visitors to, London. Better 
arrangements are needed for obtaining duplicates 
which could be sent for exhibition at different local 
centres for short periods, and thus be of use to pros- 
pective emigrants. 

397, Library , — An important adjunct to the exhibits 
is the Library and Beading Booms which contain 
publications, British and foreign, having a bearing on 
the conditions, natural resources, or economic de- 
velopment of the British Dominions, Colonies, and 
India, and the Colonies of foreign Powers. f 

This Library is in constant use by the staff’ of the 
Institute, but is little used by others interested, to 
whom it might be made more available. 

398, Investigation of Rato Materials , — Tliis wort is 
partly of a purely scientific character and partly deals 
with the industrial utilisation of new products. In 
both these branches of its work the Institute un- 
doubtedly does good service to India, the Grown 
Colonies, and the Protectorates, and it is gradually 
assuming with respect to them the position of a 

* See p. 28 of FCd. 8172-81, t See p. 173 of [Cd. 73511. 

t p. 173 of [Od. 7351]. 
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teclinical laboratory. hi fact iiiiie-tentbs of the 
inquiries undertaken relate to the Crown Colonies and 
India. ^ 

'399, The services which the Institute can, and does, 
render to the Dominions are of much less value. The 
technical departments of the Dominions are better 
equipped than those of the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates for investigation and research. They have 
officers for assaying minerals, analysing substances, 
and testing materials, and their equipment in this 
respect is being constantly strengthened. 

400. By means of their commercial representatives 
in London the Dominions are now able more readily 
to ascertain the commercial and industrial possibilities 
of their products, and they have practically become 
independent of the help of the Institute in this respect. 
They are also able to an increasing' extent to induce 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom to undertake 
the experimental utilisation of new materials — work 
which can be more usefully carried out in practical 
working conditions than in the more severely scientific 
atmosphere of the laboratory of a public institution, 

401. With the improvement of their scientific and 
commercial organisations the Dominions have become 
less and less disposed to rely on the work of the 
Institute.! We found in the Dominions that the 
Imperial Institute was seldom more than a name. It 
finds no place in their current activities or in their 
theories of Imperial organisation. 

402. Bulletin of the Institute , — The quarterly 
Bulletin, which is the general record of the investi- 
gations and progress of the Institute, had in 1914 a 

* TTenry. Q. 2675, p. 177 of [Cd. 7S5IT. 

t We notice that the annual contribution of the Union of South 
Africa has recently been reduced from to dS250. and that New 
5Iealand contributes only ;fe89 a year. This latter payment is made for 
floor space only. 
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circiilatioii -of some 1,800 copies only — obvioxislya quite 
inadequate number for a journal wliicli, if it is to serve 
its purpose, should be widely read in the Dominions 
and Colonies as well as in the Dnited Kingdom. We 
understand that at the present time onh' 2,000 copies 
are printed off each quarter. 

403. Admmistration , — The present Director of the 
Imperial Institute is not only a member of the Execu- 
tive Council, but also its chief scientific expert and its 
head administrative officer. 

Our investigations in the Dominions lead tis to think 
that the latter arrangement has been one of the diffi- 
culties in the way of eo-opffi^ation. 

Our opinion is— 

{a) that the officers of the Institute should not be 
members of its Governing Body, 

(b) that administrative functions should not be 
combined with the duties of research. 

404, Further, whilst we recognise the standing and 

scientifi.c attainments of the principal assistants to the 
Director, we observe that each of them is in receipt of 
a salar^^ of less than 500Z. per annum, whilst no suffi- 
cient provision can be made for pensions from existing 
resources. It is obvious that remuneration on this 
scale is inadequate to attract permanently the best 
men, and it is not surprising that there is frequent 
wastage through members of the scientific staff leaving 
to take up more remunerative employnjent. This is 
the more to he regretted since it would ajxpear that the 
liew Executive Council only includes one scientist of 
recognised standing in addition to the Director, and 
that no members were appointed in consequence of 
their experience in technical investigation. It seems 
clear that, regarded from the point of view of scientific 
and technical research, the work of the Institute must 
fall with undue weight on the shoulders of the present 
Director. ' ■' '*■ 
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PEOPOSALS POE EEFOEM OP IMPEEIAL 
lA^STITlTTE AFD . DEYELOPMEKT OP 
EESEAECH Y"OEK WITHIY THE EMPIEE. 

405. Tlie two cliief brandies of the work done by tlie 
Institute, that is to say the inaintenaiice of exhibits 
of the resources of the Empire, and tlie investigntion 
of its raw materials with a view to their commercial 
utilisation, are of recognised importance, and tbere 
will be no divergence of view as to the necessity for 
their continnance in some form or another. 

The points on which we wish to concentrate attention 
are these : — 

First, how can it be arranged that the exhibits shall 
really constitute an up-to-date record of the resources 
of the Empire; 

Secondly, is it possible to secure that the Institute 
shall do effective work for the self-governing 
Dominions, having regard to their existing equipment 
for scientific researdi, and the prospect that this 
equipment will he progressively improved, 

MAINTENANCE OF EXHIUITS. 

406. The object aimed at in the Exhibition Galleries 
of the Institute is to provide a centre in London wliere 
a complete and up-to-date display of the resources of 
all parts of the Empire is gn’en. Jso impartial critic 
can maintain that the display in the galleries of the 
Imperial Institute at South Kensington is adequate 
for this object. The tendency has been for tlie 
galleries to become a repository of the past, rather 
than a living exhibition of the present. The revivi- 
fication wdiicli is needed can, in our opinion, be secured 
only by handing over the management of the exhibits 
to some organisation wdiieh will not confine its ener- 
gies to receiving specimens supplied at inteiwmls by 
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GoTenutient deiiartmeiits, but will be in daily toneb 
with visitors' from overseas wlio will keep it in contact 
with the latest develoimients in each part of the 
Empire. An imolBcial body is nnich more likely to 
take care of exhibits and maintain them at a high level 
than even the best of official bodies. 

407. In these circumstances we recommend that an 
endeavour should be made to arrange that the respon- 
sibility for the exhibits now nnder the care and control 
of the Imperial Institute should be handed over to the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute, whose splendid enthusiasm 
and close connection with all parts of the Empire 
overseas make it eminently fitted for work of this 
cliaracter. The Charter of the Eoyal Colonial Insti- 
tute provides for the maintenance of a museum, but it 
has so far been found impossible to give effect to this 
provision. 

SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 

408. On the second question, viz., that of scientific 
investigation and research in connection with the self- 
governing lloiiiinions, we desire especially to consider 
the position of the Imperial Institute in relation to the 
proposals outlined in the preceding Chaj)ter of this 
Eeport for the more scientific development of the 
natural resources of the Empire. 

It would be natural to- suppose that the Institute 
sliould play a leading part, either in arranging, or in 
co-operating in, the necessary research work, and in 
fact it was stated publicly in the Imperial Parliament 
that the reorganisation of the governing bod}' of the 
Institute effected in 1916 was in order to put the 
Imperial Institute in a strong position to take a leading- 
part in the industrial and commercial reorganisation 
which would follow after the War. 

409. We are loth to prejudge the results of the re- 
organisation of the Institute effected b}" the Act of 
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1916, more particularly as tlie work of tlie newly 
ajjpointed Execiitiye Council lias necessarily keen 
somewliat liaiidicapped by war conditions. AYe also 
recognise tliut, in theory, there may be cases where tlie 
wide and general experience of tlie technical officers of 
the Institute should be of service to the self-governing 
Dominions. It is clear, however, from our investiga- 
tions that, for the most part, the Dominions do not 
take this view, and it would be idle to suggest that tliey 
would view with favour the utilisation of the Insti- 
tiite by any new Imperial organisation for research 
work in relation to the development of their own 
resources and products. 

410. At the present time the various self-governing 
Dominions are making strenuous endeavours to 
strengthen their own scientific and teclinical deparh 
ments and to encourage local investigation, and we are 
convinced that any proposal again to concentrate tin's 
work in the Imperial Institute in London would he 
regarded as reactioiiary. It is recognised that in tlie 
past the Institute lias done valuable work, and tids 
tradition has doubtless influenced the Governments of 
the Doniiiiions to continue, though in diminishing pro- 
portions, their contributions to the Institute. Tlie 
time has now arrived, however, when these funds could 
better be devoted to strengtliening' their own scientific 
departments. 

411. In our view, the best organisation for the future 
would he that the self-governing Dominions should 
concentrate ilieir efforts on the development of tlieir 
own research institutions, whilst the Imperial Institute 
would ])e(*ome altogether (as it is already, to the extent 
of nine-tentlis of its work) a research centre for India, 
the Crown. Colonies and Protectorates. 

412. The Imperial Development Board , which we 
propose slioiild refer to it for help in connection with 
its encjiiiries relating to those parts of the Empire, but 
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it would go elsewhere for inyestigations relating to the 
Dominions and the TJnited Kingdom. Thus it would 
turn to the scientific and research departments of the 
Dominions for inyestigation into Dominion products, 
and it would go, in the case of the United Kingdom, 
to the newly formed Department for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, to institutions such as the 
Jvational Physioal Laboratory at Teddington, or to 
private advisers of note. 

In other words, the Imperial Development Boar a 
would utilise the Imperial Institute as one of many 
institutions for research. 

Arrangements Contingent on Reform. 

413. It remains for us to consider certain further 
matters arising if the above recommendations are 
accepted. 

414. First, it is unlikely that room could be found 
in a more central site in London for tbe exhibits now 
maintained at the Imperial Institute. In our opinion 
it is, in any case, undesirable that the stately build- 
ings erected in memory of Queen Victoria should be 
dissociated from the exhibition of the natural resources 
of the oversea portions of Your Majesty\s Empire. 

415. Secondly; though there are advantages in 
hiiving scientific research conducted in buildings in 
proximity to the display of raw materials, the originals 
of which are available for comparison, and the dupli- 
cates for use, we do not think that such i)roximity is 
essential. In our judgment it would be better to re- 
move the scientific work now carried on by the Imperial 
Institute to another building. This procedure would 
give additional space in the present building for the 
development of the exhibits. The space available for 
scientific work at the Imperial Institute is said to be 
already unduly cramped. 
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416. Tliirclly, tlie proposed cliange.s would neces- 
sarily^ iiiTolYe certain financial adjustments. Tliese 
could best be settled by a small committee consisting 
of representatives of the Eoyal Colonial Institute and 
tlie Imperial Institute. It would clearly be essential 
that the Royal Colonial Institute should not lose 
financially by undertaking new and responsible work, 
and, therefore, that some part of the Endowment Fund 
of the Im]3erial Institute should be handed over to it. 
In any event we do not anticipate that Tour Majesty's 
Government would object to a continuance of the 
present arrangements, whereby^ no rent is charged for 
the building* and responsibility accepted for rates and 
external repairs. We are also' confident that all the 
other Governments of the Empire wmuld w^elcome the 
transfer to a responsible body working under a Royal 
Charter, such as the Roynl Colonial Institute, of the 
care and maintenance of the exhibits. 

417. Lastly- , there would remain the question of 
nomenclature. We do not wish to make a definite 
recommendation on this point, but we suggest that 
there might be advantage in the present Imperial 
Institute taking some other name, and in its title being 
handed over to the Royal Colonial Institute, if this 
course were desired. This would secure that the 
origin and primary functions of the Imperial Institute 
should not fall into disremembrance. 

CONCLUSION. 

418. It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
securing to all parts of Tour Majesty^’ s Empire ade- 
quate facilities for scientific research in connection 
with the development of their natural resources. In 
our judgment, there are few objects to which public 
money can be more usefully devoted than to 
strengthening the material equipment of the Empire 
in this respect, and to training suitable personnel. 
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419. As regards tlie Imperial Institute, however,, we 
liave felt bound tO' mate, the above recommendations 
in the interests of efficiency and because, in the best 
interests of the Empire, we are convinced that matters 
cannot be allowed to rest as at present. We see no 
prospect that, under the present system, the exhibits 
are likely tO' be maintained at a satisfactoiy level, or 
that the relations between the administration of the 
Imperial Institute and the self-governing Dominions 
can ever be placed on a satisfactory footing\ 

Accordingly, in our opinion, the Institute should, 
in future, limit its activities to those definite functions 
which experience has shown it is able to perform with 
success. 


CHAPTEE VIII.— MIGEATION. 

420. hTatural resoxirces and their development are a 
fruitful theme for discussion. It is clear, however, 
that this development cannot be achieved without 
adequate man-iiower. Hence it comes that of all the 
problems which lie before Imperial statesmanship 
none is more important and none more fascinating 
than that of migration. Its successful organisation 
lies at the root of the problem of Empire development, 
and largely upon it depends the progress of the 
immense territories of the Dominions and the increase 
of jiower of the Empire as a w'hole. It is a problem 
wdiich attracts no less the philanthropist than the 
statesman, for while to the latter tlie creation of strong 
and vigorous communities in distant lands appeals 
with the greatest force, to the former the possibility 
of endowing large numbers of the younger generation 
in the Mother Country with oi^portimities for happi- 
ness and prosperity greater than those which they 
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possess ill the land of tlieir birtli^ 0X)ens vistas for 
successful endeaYOiir sucli as may be found in no other 
department of social amelioration. 

421. It is a lu'oblein which requires^ in our judg- 
ment, far more sustained attention than it has hitherto 
received. Of all the subjects which we have invest i- 
gated we have found none in which scientific study 
and scientific treatment are more necessary to replace 
the spasmodic fluctuations of opinion which have 
governed the discussion of emigration problems in the 
past. 

PIGUEES OF MIGRATION IN RECENT YEARS. 

Difficulties in collecting and interpreting statistics. 

422. Ill view of the importance of the subject it is 
remarkable how little accurate information is avail- 
able on the net outward movement of poxiulation from 
the United Eingdom in recent years and the net in- 
ward movement into the Dominions. It is essential 
to xioint out some of the difficulties which have to be 
faced in any statistical examination of the subject. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

423. The difficulties of obtaining a j)recise measure 
of the. outflow from the United Kingdom are eoiisidei'- 
ahle, and may be described as follows: — 

(a) Until April, 1912, the returns of passenger 
movement at the ports of the British Isles 
did not distinguish permanent migrants 
from temporary arrivals and deiiartures. 
The Board of Trade, however, in Ax:)ril, 
1912, started to collect figures intended to 
distinguish passengers with future per- 
manent residence wfithin and outside the 
United Kingdom. These new returns are 
not regarded as trustworthy for various 
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reasons,'*^ and they do not, of course, afford 
an^' comparison with the course of migra- 
tion in earlier years. 

(6) The usual practice in dealing with inigTaiion 
questions has been to take the excess of 
passengers of British nationality from 
the United Kingdom to non-European 
countries over the arrivals of such 
passengers from non-European coun- 
tries as representing the net eniigra- 
tion from the Mother Country. This 
course was followed hj the President of 
the Local Government Board of the United 
Kingdom in discussing the question at the 
Imperial Conference of 1911. t Tlie 
experience of the Board of Trade in the 
collection of the new returns tends, how- 
ever, to show that this is an underestimate 
and that the excess of permanent emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom over 
permanent immigration may be greater 
than the excess of outward over inward 
passengers to non-European countries 4 

* H. of C. 183 of 1913, page v, and H. of 0. 295 of 1914, page x. 

t [Cd.r>74r)], p. 199/. 

X JVote . — In 1913, the first calendar year fur which fignres are 
available, the excess of British emigration over immigration was 
303,685, according to the new returns. But the outward passen^cers of 
British nationality to non-European countries, during the same period, 
only numbered 241,997 more than the inward British passengers. The 
latter figure represents the loss by migration computed on the previous 
basis. Some part of the large discrepancy (over 60,000) is thought, 
however, to be explained by the following considerations — 

(//) Some of those spoken of in the new form of return as intend- 
ing emigrants, though correctly classed as such at the 
time, did not, in fact, settle permanently overseas, but for 
some reason or other returned to the United Kingdom. 

Others classed as leaving a permanent residence in the 
United Kingdom (and therefore as emigrants) had, in 
fact, their permanent residence either in other parts of the 
British Empire or in foreign countries, and were merely 
returning to their homes. {See H of C. 295 of 1914, 
page X.) 
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(c) In any ease tliere is a certain amount of 
unrecorded einigration from tlie United 
Eingdom. Emigrants to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand often work their 
passages out as temporary stewards or in 
other capacities, and are consequently not 
recorded as passengers. Desertion of 
sailors abroad similarly contributes towards 
swelling the numbers of those wdio elude 
ihe recording officials.^ 

424. Even if full and accurate figures were avail- 
able, it is essential that they should be most carefully 
analysed in order to provide an accurate jiicture of 
the movement of population in each direction, and to 
afford a precise record of the drain of migration on 
the effective strength of the Mother Country. The 
reasoii is that the return inward flow” is not only 
minh smaller than the outward, but differs from it in 
the essential (diaracteristies of age and w’ealth. Those 
who emigrate are young, and are in pursuit of 
fortune. Those wdio return are of mature years, and 
in many cases have achieved success and acquired 
wealth. 

SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS . 

425. Whilst in most of the Dominions accurate 
figures are collected as to the numbers of immigrants 
who receive Government assistance, or who in other 
wz.js come within the purview” of the legislation and 
regulations affecting immigration, we doubt whether 
in general there is any careful measurement of the 
immigration of other persons into those Dominions, 
such as Canada and Australia, which possess carefully 


Burns, p. 186 of [Cd. 6516]. 
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compiled records of controlled or assisted inimigrants. 
Tlie records of the outflow of population from the 
Dominions are also, in our opinion, inadequate. It 
is unnecessary to labour the point. The disappoint- 
ment which frequently results from the publication 
of the decennial Census returns of the Dominions is, 
we thinlv, sufficient proof that the annual migration 
returns are inaccurate and haye led to false hopes. 
We call attention, howeyer, to one or two examx^les 
which were brought before us in eyidence : — 

426. Canada , — In Canada we found that the 
question of the yolume of emigTation across the Dnited 
States frontier in the West was a matter of acute 
coiitroyersy. Assertions were reported to haye been 
made that in one year departures of this kind reached 
a total of 133,000, and that for the first six inonthvS of 
1916^ the exodus was even larger."^ The official 
records of migration from Canada go to show that 
these figures were grossly exaggerated, but owing to 
the metlmd of collection it is unfortunately impossible 
to regard them as definite proof. Official statistics 
are only kept in Western Canada, t and even there a 
passenger leaving the Dominion is only asked first of 
all whether he is a Canadian citizen or not. If he 
replies in the negative, whether accurately or with a 
deliberate intention to deceive or, as often may he the 
ease, in ignorance of the official definition of (^anadian 
citizenshi]), he is not subjected to any further interro- 
gation, hut is regarded as a mere transmigrant cn 
rovfe for Imited States territory. Only if he claims 
(^anadian citizenship are further i)arti('ulars required 
from him, and is he treated as an emigrant in arrivings 
at figures of net immigration. J It is curious to find 


See Bruce Walker, Q. 698, p. 48 of [Cd. 8458]. 
f '(,e„ from the Grreat Lakes to the mountains : .see Bruce Walker, p. 
48 of [Cd. 8458] and cf, Eobertson, Q. 1262, p. 71 of [Cd. 845$]. 

^ Bruce Walker, loc. oU, 
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on tlie other hand that the United' States authorities, 
wliilst c'arefiilly recording* the migration of aliens, do 
not keej) records of the migTation of naturalised United 
States citizens across their frontier.* 

427 . Au^^tmlia . — Tli e Commoinvealth Statistician 
informed nst that the misstatements of age by 
passengers arriTiiig or departing were so great as to 
render migraiioii. statistics valueless on this point. 
The Government Statistician in Queensland also stated 
in evidence that figures as to persons arriving in the 
State were largely duplicated and that in one case a 
man was returned five times as an arrival from Xew 
South Wales on a single joiirney.J 

428. In New I^ealancl iind the Union of So nth 
Africa only arrivals and departures of passengers are 
recorded, and no attempt is made to distinguish 
between permanent immigrants and emigrants on the 
one hand, and travellei's on the other. 

Eecent Volume and Direction of Migration from the 
United Kingdom. 

429. It is thus with some reservation that we ex- 
amine the figures of migration from the United 
Kingdom as measured by the passenger movement to 
non-Euroiiean countries. Broadly, however, the 
volume of migration is shown, in the appended 
diagram, which indicates the total net outward move- 
ment in each year since 1890, distinguishing that to 
foreign, countries from that to British Possessions, 
and also illustrates the net inward movement of aliens 
since 1907, when statistics were finst collected. 


* United States Pepartment of Labour. Annual Report of the 
Commissioner-Greneral of Immigration, iaH-5, pp. 4:9-50. 
t Knibbs, Q. 12,225, p. 241 of [Cd. 7172]. 

:f We(5don, Q. 1 1,934, p. 220 of [Cd, 7372]. 
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Foreign Countries To British Empire 

Net inward movement of Aliens 



430. Three facts are at once apparent on examining 
this diagram : — 

(а) that migration is subject to violent fluctua- 

tion, but that the tendency was on the 
whole upward during the last twent 3 ^ years 
before 1914 ; 

(б) that a marked change has occurred in the 

destination of migrants. AVhereas in the 
period 1891-1900, only 28 per cent, went 
to the British Dominions and the re- 
mainder to foreign countries, principally 
the United States, in the period from , 
1901-12, , 63 per cent, migrated to places 
within the Empire. In 1913 this propor- 
tion increased to 78 per cent. ; 

(c) that the net immigration of aliens (mainly 
from European countries) into the United 
Kingdom is very small in comparison with 
the net outward movement of British 
subjects. 
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CouLparison between Emigration and G-rowtli of Total 
Population. 

431. We turn, to consider tlie relation wliicli emigra- 
tion from tlie United Kingdom bears to growtli of 
total population, and we give in the diagram below 
(a) the excess of births over deaths as recorded in 
intercensal periods, and (h) the net figures of migra- 
tion which result from comi3arison of these figures 
with the increase of population as shown at each 
successiTe census. 

(a) Excess of births over deaths 

0} Net migration 

Males Females 


/,$oo,ooo- 
/, 600 , 000 - 
/,^oo,ooo- 
/, 200 , 000 - 
X, 000,000 
doqooo- 
600 , 000 - 
^.ooo- 
200,000 - 


/^ooqooo- 
/,^qooo- 
200 , 000 - 
A 000,000- 


432. The principal points to he noticed with regard 
to this table are these: — 

(1) Emigration during the 40 years 1871-1911 
absorbed only 27 per cent, of the natural 
increase of the male population, and in two 
of the decennial periods the prox)ortiou was 
well below this percentage; 
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(2) The migratioiiL of women in all the decennial 
iieriods has been considerably less than 
that of men, and the average for the whole 
40 years has been less than 22 per cent, of 
the total natural increase of the female 
population. 

433. The individual years from 1911 to 1913 
■showed, on the whole, an increase in migration, but 
the broad fact remains that the population of the 
United Kingdom, until the outbrealv of war in 1914, 
was still growing rapidly, the total increase, even 
after allowing for emigration, being greater during 
the decade 1901-1911, as Mr. Harold Cox pointed out 
in his evidence,* than at any previous period of our 
history. 

• Chief Peatures of recent Migration Pigures. 

434. To complete our survey of the whole position, 
w^e propose to analj^se the figures from the point of 
view of sex, age, and occupation. 

435. As we have already indicated, the volume of 
male migration has been in the past far greater than 
that of female. In the forty j^ears from 18T1 to 1911 
590,000 more males than females emigrated from 
England and Wales alone. It is clear that such a 
condition of affairs creates undesirable problems both 
in the United Kingdom and in the Dominions. t 

436. We next deal with migration figures in 
relation to — 

(i) The natural growth of the impulation at 
different ages and in different parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

(ii) The occupations of those who have emigrated. 


^ Cox, Q. 3446, p. 190 of [Cd. 6516], 

t The position is more fully analysed in paragraphs 469 to 478 
below. 
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NaUiml Growth. 

43T. First, it is necessary to inquire wliat propor- 
tion tlie volume of migTation bears to the iiatiiral 
increase of population not as a whole but at the ages 
which are of the greatest importance, both as regards 
the industrial requii aments of the Mother Country 
and the future growth of her population. 

Analysing the available figures from this point of 
view, the Board of Trade Report on Emigration and 
Immigration Statistics,^"' published in 1914, estimated 
that 65 per cent, of the total net emigration of males 
over 12 in, 1913 took place in the age-groups IS-SO, 
and that the proportion had not been very dissimilar 
since 1901. The same report estimated that in 1913 
the net emigration between 18 and 30 was greater than 
the normal increase hj natural growth of population 
at those ages. t It follows that the large aggregate 
increase in the population of the ITnited Kingdom, to 
which we have already alluded, must be mainly in 
the earlier and later ages of life. 

Again, Dr. Snow, who has made a careful study of 
the figures, estimates that owing to the decrease in the 
birth-rate, which first began in 1876, having com- 
menced several years sooner than the decrease in the 
death-rate in the first year of life and in the early 
years of life, there has been of recent years a reduction 
in the number of males and females entering the 
period between the ages 15-30.+ 

438. Secondly, signs were not wanting even before 
the War that the Dominions could not expect any great 
access of population from Ireland in the near future. 
The amount of migration from Ireland, both male and 
female, has been so great that the outward flow was 
in past years far in excess, and even in 1913 somewhat 

* H. of C. 295, 1914, pp. xii-xiii. 

t H. of C. 295, 1914, pp. vi. and xii. 

J Sec p. 97 of [Cd. 7710]. 
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in excess/ of the natural increase of population,* 
But, whilst this is the case, there is, as was pointed 
out in our Second Interim Report, a substantial, 
though decreasing, migration from Ireland, mainly to 
the United States of America, and it is desirable that 
steps should be taken to attract as much as possible 
of this migration to the Dominions. The position in 
Scotland also needs close attention. The available 
figures show that in 1901-1911 the volume of migration 
from Scotland exceeded half the natural increase, 
whilst for the ^’•ears 1912 and 1913 it exceeded the 
whole natural increase. If persons between 18 and 30 
alone are considered, it is found that in both Scotland 
and Ireland the net emigration was more than double 
the natural increase. 

Ocmipations, 

439. There were clear indications before 1914 that 
the agricultural population of the United Kingdom, 
on which the Dominions had drawn so largely in past 
years was no longer capable of providing any consider- 
able supply of migrants. 

In the past the coincidence of natural increase of 
population with a decreased demand for labour (owing 
largely to the conversion of arable into grass land, 
and other economic causes) rendered chronic migra- 
tion either to urban centres or abroad both natural 
and inevitable. But by 1914 it was generally re- 
cognised (and the view is one in which we entirely 
concur) that the purely rural population of the Mother 
Country was' not in excess of her own necessities. The 
situation was fully set out in a Memorandum and 
evidence furnished to the Commission by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. t The position as there 
explained was confirmed by the evidence given by the 
representatives of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany in Canada. They stated that the Company came 

* See tables and diagrams, p. v. of [Cd, 7528]. 
t [Cd. 7351], pp. l-n. 
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to the conclusion that an active campaign in Great 
Britain to remove men from the farms was a mistake 
and that they had conseciuently reduced to a large 
extent their activities in the Mother Country.^ 

ConclTision. 

440. it may be thought that the facts and figures 
which w^e have presented above are so affected by the 
War that they bear no relation to present-day condi- 
tions or to after- War problems. We have set them out 
for the following reasons. 

First, it is essential to call attention to the desultory 
and wholly unsatisfactory manner in which the 
statistics of migration have been collected and studied 
in the past. The movement of its population is one of 
vital importance to the whole of the Empire and it is 
of the greatest importance that the statistics should be 
complete and reliable, and should distinguish care- 
fully the ages of migrants and the occupations from 
which they are drawn. 

Secondly, it is unfortimately clear that the havoc of 
the 'War will be felt most largely by the population of 
those ages which have in the past contributed by far 
the largest inoportion of migrants. It will therefore 
be incumbent on Your Majesty’s Government and the 
Dominion Governments to study those aspects of the 
migration figures which we have dealt with in the 
immediately preceding paragraphs far more carefully 
and scientifically in the future than in the past. 

441. In particular the analysis which we have given 
above brings out clearly the jiast lack of method in 
recruiting migrants in the Mother Country, and points 
to the urgent necessity for reforming the existing 
system even before the war is over. We are convinced 
that, unless action is taken by Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to secure a far greater measure of control, there 
are possibilities of grave danger in the future. 


Dennis, Q. 2739, p. 177 of [Od. 8458]. 
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COJfTROL BY IMPERIAL GOYERNMENT OYER 
EMIGRATION. 

442. There are at present several departments of 
Tour Majesty’s Government wliicli undertake certain 
general responsibilities in connection with emigration. 

The Colonial Office supervises the EmigTants’ In- 
formation Office, founded in 1886 to supply impartial 
information as to emigration, chiefly to the British 
Dominions overseas. 

We feel that hxuAly sufficient credit has been given 
to this most useful institution, and we were glad to 
find that several witnesses in the Dominions accjuainted 
with its metliods spoke very warmly in its praise.'*" 

The Board of Trade has charge of emigrant ships, 
and of the arrangements for hospital accommodation, 
&c. It also controls (if control it can be called) the 
passage brokers and passage brokers’ agents, whose 
activities in regard to recruiting we described in our 
Second Interim Report and deal with in detail below. 
Finally, it publishes a yearly report and statistical 
tables with regard to emigration and immigration. 

Besides these two departments, the Local Govern- 
ment Board controls the limited emigration of Poor 
Law children, whilst the Home Office supei‘vises the 
even more limited emigration of children from indus- 
trial schools. As to these classes of emigrants we shall 
have more to later on. In addition the Local 
Government Board has certain functions with regarii 
to migration, of which the precise nature is doubtful, 
but which have in the past enabled the President of 
the Board to act as spokesman for Your Majesty’s 
Ministers when matters of emigration were under 
discussion. 

443, We cannot pretend to regard this allocation of 
business as satisfactory. 


See, e.ff., Trotter, p. 11 of [Cd. 8458]. 
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Tlie emigTation officers imder the Board of Trade 
IiaTe, no doubt, detailed knowledge of the class of ac- 
eoniinodation required by law for emigrant ships, but 
they are not in touch in any way with the moTenient of 
emigration in the inland districts. They have ad- 
mittedly Tittle or no knowledge of the passage brokers’ 
agents, through whom the bulk of emigration business 
is carried on. Similarly, the preparation of statistical 
tables by the Board is only done incidentally and as 
part of other departmental statistical work. 

On the other hand, the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, which has, perhaps, the closest relation to the 
emigration question as a whole, has no executive au- 
thority over passage brokers or brokers’ agents, nor 
has it any means of keeping in touch with those to 
whom it may have given advice during the period 
intervening before they start for their destination. 

444. The whole system requires revision and recon- 
vstriiction. In particular, we are convinced that the 
arrangements under which passage brokers and passage 
brokers’ agents are appointed and are controlled 
demand radical reform. 

Control of Passage Brokers and Brokers’ Agents. 

445. The jiresent arrangements are, in brief, as 
■■follows':— , 

hirst, any persons who sell, or are concerned in the 
selling of, steerage passages to places outside Europe"*^' 
are known as passage brokers. These brokers, who 
are largely the head officials of the steamship com- 
panies, have to be licensed annually by certain local 
authorities. They must enter into a bond to the 
Crown in the sum of 1,000L and they are by law 
responsible for the acts and defaults of the agents 
whom they appoint. t 


* Except to places within the Mediterranean Sea. 

I' Merchant Shipping Act, 1894:, 57 & 58 Yict c. 60, sections 341-1 
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Secondly, the actual work of selling steerage tickets 
IS inainly done by passage brokers’ agents, who are the 
nominees of the passage brokers. They hold written 
ax:»pointments which they need not renew annually, and 
which have only to be countersigned by an emigration 
officer of the Board of Trade. They are remunerated 
chiefly by commission from the transportation com- 
panies, and sometimes also from Governments. 

446. The fact that, to a passage brokers’ agent, an 
unsuitable migrant is as profitable as, or perhaps more 
profitable than, a suitable migrant, seems to us a very 
serious argument against the whole system. We have, 
however, to recognise that this system is largely used 
by all the Dominions, and that some employ it almost 
exclusively. 

447. The most apparent defects are these: — 

(1) The laxity in the affangement^ for the 
Appointment of Brokers and Agents, — The 
appointment of brokers is regarded as 
merely formal. t The Board of Trade, 
though by law it must receive 14 days’ 
notice of an application for a broker’s 
licence, has no effective machinery in use 
for enquiring into the broker’s fitness. J 
One Dominion’s Emigration Office has in- 
formed us that experience has shown the 
possibility that passage broker’s agents who 
have had, for sufficient cause, their ap- 
pointments as agents cancelled, may obtain 
licences as passage brokers. Brokers thus 
loosely licensed have the X3ower of appoint- 
ment of agents, and, though these appoint- 
ments have to be countersigned by emigra- 
tion officers, yet brokers may and do appoint 
agents in sucli circumstances that the 

Id,, section 345. 

t Park, Q. 78,# p. 4 of [Cd. 7173]. 

J M., Qs. 6-7, p. 2 of [Od. 7173], 
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emigration officer cannot check their 
appointment*^' 

(2) The absence of effective Control over Brokers 

and especially ovm Passage Brokers' 
Agents , — Brokei^s when licensed give a 
bond with two sureties for 1,000Z., but as 
some of them appoint a very large number 
of agents, in some cases up to 2,000 or 
more, for whom they are responsible, the 
value of this guarantee is obviously 
limited. Over passage brokers’ agents the 
Board of Trade has practically no control 
whatever. We are given to understand 
that even the very moderate provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, re- 
quiring lists of agents to be posted in a 
conspicuous place in the brokers’ offices, and 
copies to be furnished montly to the Emi- 
gration Officer, t are not in practice 
complied with. In one notorious case an 
agent had been known as an offender since 
1902 and till 1913 had met with no 
punishment. J 

(3) The unrestricted Practice of giving Bonuses 

' to Passage Brokers^ Agents for securing 
Migrants of special Classes for the Domin- 
ions or for Foreign Countries, — There is 
little doubt but that such special induce- 
ments in some cases lead to the evils dis- 
closed in the case of Hex v. Hetliering- 
tonf where an agent was convicted of 
having' induced persons to emigrate to a 
certain foreign country by the false repre- 
sentation that there they would obtain 
State- aided work. 


* Mark Q. 10, p. 2 : and Q. 103, p. 5 of [Od. 7173]. 
t Percliant Shipping’ Act, 1894. 57 & 58 Viet., c. 60, section 346. 
t Butler, Q. 254, p. 14 of [Cd. 6510]. 
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It is obvious, moreover, that there are- 
possibilities of serious dauger when agents 
can receive bonuses (varying in amount 
according to the cdass of emigrant sent out 
and the place to which he goes), from more 
than one Governineiit source, as well as 
from transportation companies, 

(4) The Ahsenee of Legislation to cure the Defect 
ifh the Law disclosed in the case of Morris 
V, Howden.’’ — In this case, which was 
decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
1897, it was ruled that in order to consti- 
stiite an offence under sections *320, 341, and 
342 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
which deal with the sale of steerage tickets, 
it was necessary for a contract with regard 
to a steerage passenger to be tor a named 
ship and for a voyage at a definite date. 
The decision rendered it difficult or impos- 
sible to secure the punishment of fraud in 
cases arising under these sections, if the 
receipt for the money paid does not specify 
the name of the ship and the date of the 
voyage, nor was the difficulty wholly re- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ by the provisions of the Merchant 

Shipping Act of 1906"- dealing with fraud 
in inducing persons to engage steerage 
passages. 

suggestion's for reform. 

448. We proceed to consider how best these defects 
can be remedied: — , 

(1) The licensing of passage brokers should be 
carried out by a Central Emigration Au- 
thority, and the licence, which should 
remain, as at present, annual, should onl 3 ^ 


6 EcLw. 7, c. 48, section 24. 
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be granted after strict inquii'y carried out 
by means of benches of magistrates and tlie 
principal officers of the Board of Trade at 
the ports. The lappointment of passage 
brokers’ agents should be definitely ap- 
^ by the Central Authority. This 

approval should only be given after strict 
inquiry on the lines indicated above, should 
be annual, and should be revocable at any 
time if the approving authority is satisfied 
that the. agent is an unsuitable person. 
The passage broker should retain the right 
to revoke his agent’s authority, but should 
be required, if he did so, to report his 
action, and the reason for it, to the Central 
Authority. 

(2) A licence fee should be imposed for each 

agent appointed by the brokers in order to 
discourage the appointment of a large 
number of agents who merely secure the 
position to earn a chance commission, and 
liave little, if any, inducement to keep 
themselves posted with information as to 
suitable openings for migrants, their 
opportunities and their prospects in various 
Dominions and in foreign countries. 

(3) All authorised agents should be compelled to 

furnish to the Central Authority not less 
than seven days before the actual issue of 
steerage tickets, a list of names, addresses 
and destinations of intending passengers to 
any countries that might be sclieduied by 
the Central Authority .from time to time. 
This provision would enable the Authority, 
if necessary, to check migration to unsuit- 
able countries by supplying intending 
migrants with correct information as to 
those countries, thus preventing in some 
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measure tlie evils broiiglit to light in Hex 
V. Hetherington,’^ wliicli, there is reason 
to believe^, are widespread. 

(4) A beginning should be made of controlling 
unrestricted bonuses by requiring all 
agents who book passages to countries 
scheduled from time to time by the Central 
Authority^ to make a return of all amounts 
which they receive by way of commission 
on accoimt of these passages whether from 
Government sources or from railway or 
steamship companies. 

It ought also to be made a penal ohence 
for a passage broker’s agent to take a com- 
mission from an emigrant. 

<5) All agents should be required to display in 
their oflSces any publications, warnings, or 
notices issued by the Central Authority, 
and any unofficial publications intended to 
be issued by agents for the information of 
intending emigrants should be submitted to 
the Central Authority for approval. 
Agents should also be required to bring 
explicitly to the notice of an intending 
emigrant to any country outside the British 
Empire the publications of the Authority 
affecting his or her case. The passage 
tickets should be endorsed both by seller 
and buyer with a statement to the effect 
that this has been done. 

(6) Legislation should be passed to override the 
decision in the case of Morris v. Howde-n^' 
to which we have already alluded. 

449. The legislation bringing these restrictions and 
regulations into operation would, of course, have to 
provide adequate penalties for their breach. 


para, 447 ( 4 ) of this Report. 
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Control of Emigration Societies. 

450. A necessary corollary to these reforms would 
be a measure of control by the Central Authority over 
societies engaged in the work of emigration. We are 
conscious of the excellent work which many of these 
societies have done; it is, however, obvious that if 
emigration vsocieties were left unlicensed, while the 
control over passage brokers and brokers' agents were 
strengthened, there would be inducements for bogus 
emigration societies to spring' up in order to evade the 
obligations on those engaged in emigration work as a 
business. 

451. We suggest that the licence should carry with 
it the obligation to supply the Central Authority witli 
full inforniatioii as to the society's work. Such infor- 
mation is at present unobtainable, except by the 
voluntary co-operation of the societies with the 
Emigrants' Information Office. Yet it is obviously 
needed for any compreheiisive survey of emigration 
work. 

452. The point has been raised in evidence that 
private emigration societies would object to any 
measure of control siicli as that suggested above, 
unless some corresponding recognition or help were 
given. The necessity for Government control must, of 
course, be the paramount consideration. Since, how- 
ever, the question has been raised, we may point out 
that already, under the Federal Immigration Law of 
Canada, no immigrant who is assisted towards his 
passage by an emigration society or a distress com- 
mittee is allowed to land in Canada without a written 
consent from the Canadian Emigration Office in 
London. This regulation, in our view, involves a 
larger measure of control than that which we liave 
suggested should be undertaken by the Central 
Authority. We may also cite the provisions of the 
Canadian Order in Council passed in 1913 under which 
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all employment agencies Iiaying business dealings witli 
immigrants must take out a licence from the Depart- 
ment of tlie Interior. 

Constitution of a Central Emigration Authority. 

453. We liaye referred several times to the question 
of control to be exercised by a Central Emigration 
Authority. We now wish to discuss briefly the general 
powders and position of such an authority. 

Some witnesses before us have advocated the creation 
of a representative body wdnch would have centred in 
itself all the functions of Government W'ith regard to 
migration now scattered over many authorities repre- 
senting not only the Imperial Government but the 
Dominion Governments also. 

Such a body, in the view of these w-itnesses, should 
not only do the wmrk of recruiting emigrants of special 
classes, now performed by the agencies of the 
Dominion and State Governments, but should ad- 
minister funds provided by the Imperial Government 
for the purpose of encouraging migration, and should 
allocate those chosen amongst the different parts of the 
Empire according to the special requirements of each 
at any given time. 

454. There w^as, however, a considerable volume of' 
evidence in the various Dominions visited, against a 
policy of concentration of this kind, and w^e ourselves 
vsee considerable objections to so radical a cluinge as 
this. 

First, w’e are unwdlling to support a de])arture from 
the traditional policy of Your Majesty's Government, 
as explained at successive Imperial Conferences, not 
to encourage State-aided migration on a large scale. 

Secondly, it appears to us that any attempt to allo- 
cate migrants amongst different parts of the Empire 
■would necessarily excite violent criticism and oppo- 
sition from those parts whicli received less than they 
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conceived to be tlieir due, wliilst it would certainly not 
be welcomed by intending migrants tliemselves, wlio 
would find their liberty of selection hampered. 

Thirdly, a central representative body would pro- 
bably lack the detailed knowledge of the requirements 
of each Dominion which the existing Governmental 
agencies possess. 

455. Co-operation is, no doubt, desirable where pos- 
sible, and we have been interested in noticing that the 
States of Victoria and New South Wales have amal- 
gamated their emigration machinery in the ITnited 
Kingdom since 1913. 

There comes, however, a point where divergence of 
aim and of interests renders co-operation difficult in 
practice. In our judgment it is better that the 
Dominions, at any rate at present, should maintain 
separate organisations in the United Kingdom. 

456. The Central Authority must then he limited 
primarily to the w^ork of migration so far as it con- 
cerns the United Kingdom: in other words, it must 
be under the direct control of Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Taking' this as a principle, we next inquire 
what its functions and authority should be. 

457. It would be clearly desirable that all the func- 
tions connected with emigration now appertaining to 
the separate departments, as well as the additional 
duties recommended above, should be centred in the 
new Authority, except those which' are so interwoven 
with other existing duties that it would be unwise, 
from an administrative point of view, to separate the 
strands. 

In particular, the duty of disseminating information 
now centred in the Emigrants’ Information Office 
should be combined with the control of passage brokers 
and brokers’ agents and the supervision of emigration 
societies, according to the proposals made in paras. 448 
to 452 of this Report, and placed under the Central 
Authority. 
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There slioiilcl be added the task of reporting* on emi- 
gration and immigration yearly from a statistical 
standpoint, and also the following duties with regard 
to emigrant ships : — 

(1) power to regulate the berthing aecommoda- 

tion, in particular as reg^ards the separation 
of sexes 

(2) powder to insist on the appointment of matrons 

to take cdiarge of parties of single women ;t ' 

(3) power to secure adequate hospital accommo- 

dation, baths, and other sanitary con- 
veniences varying according to the lengtli 
and character of the voyage; 

(4) pow^'er to require the emplo^'ment of ex- 

perienced medical men according to the 
length of tlie voyage and the number of 
emigrants on board. 

As regards the duties just mentioned the Merchant 
Shipping Acts are somewhat out of date. It does not 
seem to have been realised that, as one witness put it 
to us, a large modern emigrant ship is a very big 
public health problem. J 

458. The question next arises whether the new au- 
thority should be the Emigrants' Information Office 
with extended powders, or a branch of the Board of 
Trade, 

Several of the proposed functions are already carried 
out by the Board and the additional duties which we 
have suggested could, no doubt, be asmgned to it 

* Vide Second Interim Report [Cd. 7210], jmragraplis 41 and 42. 

t It appears that an Order in Council could be issued under section 
324 (i) of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, requiring matrons to be 
ca cried in emigrant ships, but at present no such order is in force. , 

X Norris, Q. 14, p. 3 of [Od, 7710]. Section 303, of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, simply provides for the employment of a medical 
practitioner if (1) the number of steerage passengers exceeds 50 and 
also (2) where the number of persons on board (including cabin pas- 
sengers, officers, and crew) exceeds 300. By circular dated January, 
1912, the Board of Trade recommended that a second medical officer 
should be carried when the number of persons on board exceeded 1,500.. 
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•witlioiit great departmental clianges. It may also be 
thought that some of the duties needed, such as the 
supervision of emigrant ships, could hardly be dis- 
entangled from the multifarious functions which the 
Board already exercises with regard to merchant 
shipping. 

It is clear, however, that the Board of Trade is not 
primarily concerned with conditions in the Oversea 
Dominions, and, in view of the immense importance of 
migration to the British Empire, "we are impressed 
with the desirability of keeping, as a separate entity, 
the office which controls emigration and centres in 
itself all the information available with regard to its 
progress and effects. 

459. On the whole, we tlnnk it would be best to 
enlarge the EmigTiints’ Information Office and to make 
it an independent department of Your Majesty's 
Government under such Ministerial control as may be 
found, in practice, most convenient. We accordingly 
recommend that this should be done. 

No doubt it would be in practice desirable that the 
local administration of many of its powers should be 
retained, under the supervision of the new Depart- 
ment, in the hands of the jirincipal officers of the 
Board of Trade at the jicrts. There are, however, 
precedents for requiring'* officers in one Department to 
do work for another. We may instance the employ- 
ment of Customs officers on statistical and other work 
for the Board of Trade, and the extensive duties of the 
police in connection with tlie administration of the 
Eegulations for controlling the liquor traffic during 
the War. 

Co-operation with the Oversea Governments. 

460. The question of co-operation between the Gen- 
tral Emigration Authority in the United Kingdom and 
the separate organisations there maintained by the 
Oversea Governments remains for consideration. • 
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li will be admitted, we tliiiik, tbat such cooperatioji 
is desirable and even essential, in order on the one 
hand to keep the Oversea Governments aware of the 
jjrogress of the measures to supervise emigration from 
the United Kingdom, and on the otlier hand to pre- 
vent unrestricted competition amongst the Dominions 
to attract emigrants from the United Kingdom. In 
particular all the Oversea Governments which, employ 
passage brokers and passage brokers' agents are deeply 
interested in the measures for their regulation and 
control. Similarly Tour Majesty’s Government is 
interested in seeing that the schemes for nominated and 
assisted passages, and the rates of bonus paid, should 
be co-ordinated. 

461. When the subject was discussed at the Tniperial 
Conference of 1911, the speakers on behalf of the 
Imperial Governmentt took the view that if the Ooin- 
mittee of the Emigrants’ Information Office were to 
include representatives of the Dominions, the danger 
of unrestricted competition might increase. We ven- 
ture to suggest that, in reality, absence of such repre- 
sentation constitutes a far greater danger. 

462. We recommend, therefore, that a Consultative 
Board to the new department should be set up which 
would include : — 

(1) Eepresentatives of such other departments of 

Your Majesty’s Government as, after the 
proposed re-organisation is carried out, 
may still retain functions of one kind or 
another connected with, emigration. 

(2) Eepresentatives of the Governments of the 

Oversea Dominions. 

(6) A limited number of non-official members well 
acquainted with e.migTation wo3'k in the 
United Kingdom, including representatives 
of the Committees on Emigration of the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute. 

^ [Cd. 5745]; pp. 198-205. 
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466. As regards representation of the Overseri 
Doiniiiioiis ^ye inav venture to add tlie follcwing 
comments. 

In the case of Australia the State Governments deal 
mainly vitli emioTation from the United Ivingdom. 
Almost all of these have separate organisations and a 
separate official representative in the United Kiiigclom. 
In the case of Canada the recognised organisation in 
the United Kingdom dealing with emigration is that 
maintained hy the Dominion Government, though 
several of the Provincial Governments are also 
concerned owing to the fact that land settlement in 
all parts of Chnada except the Prairie Provinces and a 
portion of Ihitish Ci^lumbia is under Provincial 
control. In the case of Kew Zealand there is only 
one official organisation in. the United Kingdom deal- 
ing with emigration, viz., that maintained by the 
Dorn inion Government. 

This diversity of rei)resentation would no doubt 
cause difficulty if any measure of executive control 
were entrusted to tiie new Board. If, liowever, its 
main, functions are (as we think that tliey should be) 
to make certain that tlie problems arising in the 
control of emigration are considered in relation to the 
requirements not only of the United Kingdom but of 
the Oversea Dominions, the chief object will be to 
secure .that every part of tlie Empire which is 
interested in emigration shall be suitably represej.ited, 
and tlie actual number of members representing each 
of the oversea jiarts of the Empire will not be ot 
importance, 

464. "We emiibasise that the resj-ioiisibility for the 
administration of the woi'k of the proposed ('eiitrai 
Emigration Authority should rest with the Imperial. 
Government. 
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EillGEATIOW OF CEETAIN CLASSES FEOM 
. THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

4f)5. We proceed to consider questions connected 
ivitli tlie emigration of certain classes of the 
conmulnit5^ 

(i) Men. 

4Gl>. In the case of men, the fiindameiital problem 
appears to ns to be this. 

In the past, no power has existed, nor has any effort- 
been made, to regulate emigration from the United 
Kingdom. It has only been questioned whether the 
time has not arrived when Your Majesty’s Goverji- 
inent should deprecate, or discourage the grant by the 
Oversea Governments of special assistance towards, the 
emigration of j^articular classes, for example agricul- 
tural labourers. Gn this, however, as on countless 
other questions, public opinion has been sensibly 
altered by the War. It is certainly a matter for serious 
consideration whether the new Central Emigration 
Authority which we propose should not have power 
reserved to it to limit, or prohibit, the emigration of 
men, particularly men of military age, from the 
United Kingdom, except to destinations approved by 
the authority. We do not propose to make any definite 
recommendation in onr present ignorance of what the 
state of affairs will be wdien tbe war is over. This is a 
question on wdiich few would care to prophesy. 
Everything depends on the conditions then existing, 
which it is now impossible to foresee ; for example, on 
the number of men required to build up again the 
industries of the United Kingdom and of the neigh- 
bouring Allied countries, and, most of all, on the 
number of men still available, and on the military 
exigencies of the time. We would simply point out 
that the question of the extent to which emigration of 
the male population from the United Kingdom can be 
permissible will be of vital imi)ortance to the future 

Q 2f 
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of tlie Empire, and that the most careful and scieiiiiiic 
study, more particularly of the considerations 
mentioned in paragraphs 437 to 439 of this Eeport, 
will he needed before any line of policy is adopted. 

LAXD SETTLEMEXT OF EX-SOLMEllS. 

4(JT. The question of the emigTation of ex-soldiers, 
and their successful settlement on the land, is, how- 
erer, one which is already attracting public attention 
in all parts of the Emjnre. It has also been the 
subject of special enquiry and local study by one of 
our members. Eurther, the principles on which such 
emigration as there niay^ be should be conducted is 
now, we understand, engaging the attention of Tour 
Majesty’s Government and the Oversea Governments. 
We feel justified, tberefore, in putting forward briefly 
such conclusions as we have Ourselves been able to 
form on the matter : — 

(M) We did not see during onr visit to Canada, 
nor, so far as we can gather, is there in the 
other self-governing Dominions, any strong 
immediate desire on the part of ex-soldiers 
to return to the laud. On the contrary, 
we found that some of those who had pre- 
viously worked on the land showed no 
inclination to return to it. It must be 
admitted, liow’ever, that experience so far 
has been confined to men wdio have 
returned suifering from either injuries or 
shock, and that this experience may not be 
a safe guide to the future. 

(2) Even granted that military and other 
exigencies i)ermit of male emigration after 
the war is over, it seems likely that tlie 
available shipiniig accommodation will be 
so taxed to provide for the Dominion troops 
returning to their own homes that there 
wull be no room, for some considerable 
time, for other intending emigrants. 
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(3) If, lio^vever, the Goverimieiits of ilie 

Dominions overseas niidertalve special 
schemes, such as are now under coiisidera- 
tion, for the settlement on the laud of their 
own ex-service men, we think it most desir- 
able that, where land is available, these 
schemes should be extended later on to ex- 
service men who can be spared from the 
Mother Country. Indeed^ we gather tliat 
this is the present intention of the (jovern- 
inents of most of the Oversea Doraiiiious. 

(4) We are strongly of opinion that if such 

schemes are to be a success they will have 
to provide for preliminary training in 
agricultural metJiuds in the Donnnioiis 
concerned, and also for tlie supply on easy 
terms of the capital and equipment needed 
by the intending soldier settler for the 
profitable cxiltivatiun of his land. We also 
emphasise the need for such precautions as 
will secure continuous oceupathm, luid 
prevent speculative sales, of the lanas 
allotted for settlement. 

(5) While each scheme for the settlement of 

soldiers will have to he, in our opinion, 
under the undivided control of the Govern- 
ment concerned, whether in the ITnited 
Kingdom or the Dominions, we think tliat 
it will be essential to take steps for the co- 
ordination of the various sehenies. The 
Consultative Board to the new Central 
Emigration Authority in the United 
Kingdom, which we liave reeommpnde<l 
above, should have great scope for useful 
work in this direction, particularly if it 
gets into full working order before tJie war 
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i C) If it is found that there is scoj^e for the settle- 
.ment in the Dominions of ex-soldiers from 
the United Eingdom, special machinery 
may be necessary in order to assist api:)li- 
cants in choosing between the opportunities 
oifering in the Tarioiis Dominions. For 
this purpose the CoiisultatiTe Board to the 
(Central Emigration Authority would be of 
special use since it could arrange, either 
directly or through sub-committees, to have 
preliminary interviews with applicants and 
subsequently to hand them over to tlie 
.office of the Dominion or State of their 
choice. We would adel that, in our 
opinion, a distinct preference should be 
given in such settlement schemes to 
married men, or to those who have sisters 
or Other female relatives to accompany 
them. 

(ii) Women. 

468. The question of the emigration of women 
stands in an entirely diiferezit position to that of men. 

The basic fact is that, in 1911, there were in the 
United Ivihgdom 1,329,000 more females than males, 
and in the self-governing Dominions 762,000 iijore 
males than females. 

The surplus in the United Kingdom is unfortu- 
nately increasing under war conditions, and it is likely 
to he still more marked before the war is over. In 
the Dominions, on the other hand, the war has caxised, 
ieiii])orarily at any rate, some alleviation of the 
disproizortion. 

The problem for solution is whether it is desiral)le, 
and if desirable, possible, to divert to the Dominions 
any proportion of the surplus of women in the Mother 
Country. It is one which clearly needs treatment on 
scientific lines. We have been fortunate in obtaining 


Iielp from u Committee of the B{>yal Statistical 
Society /''■ ami from the two invest ig*ati on s conducted 
m our behalf by Dr. E. C. Siiow.f 

Tlie main results of these inquiries are as follows. 

Surplus available in the TJnited Xing’dom. 

409. The question whether there is a surplus of 
female population in the United Kingdom nnder 
normal conditions available for migration is one of 
much complexity. On the one liaiid^ it does not lend 
itself to a general answer whicdi could ]vd\e any 
pretence to completeness. On the other hand, many 
partial answers may he given which may claim atten- 
tion as representing definite j^oints of view. 

T-lie question may be discussed under the following 
heads : — 

(1) The ages of the simplus womeju 

(2) The causes of the surplus female population. 

(d) The demand for unmarried female labour. 

(4) The proportion of the unoccupied to the total 

unmarried female population in normal 
times. 

(5) The prospects of marriage. 

(6) The effect of the war on the position. 

(1) Afjes of the Surplus Women., 

470, As we pointed out in our Second Interim 
Eeport, much of the surplus of females consists of 
elderly women. J Thus, in England aiid Wales, there 
was in 1911, at ages under 15, an actual excess of 
males amounting to 11,000§; between 15 and 45 
iliere was a surplus of females amounting to 663,000!! ; 


pp. 81-83 of [Cd. 7710]. 

t See pp. 58-86 of [Cd. 7173] and pp. 83-123 of [Cd. 7710]. 

J pp, 11-12 of [Cd. 7210]. 

^0*2 per cent. .of fete total male population tinder 15. 

ji 7 * 4 per cent, of total number of women between those ages. 
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at ages over 45, the surplus of women was 527,000.^ 
As the emigration ofV women above the age of 45 is not 
desired by the Dominions, opinions formed as to the 
number of the female population in the United 
Kingdom available for migration upon the basis of 
the figure of 1,3295 000 for the simplus at all ages, 
require ver 3 ' considerable modification. 

(2) Causes of Surf lus Female Po-pulation . 

471. It is a noteworthy fact that in eveiy countrj^ 
for which vital statistics are available more male than 
female children are born. On the other hand, there is 
a higher mortality rate among'st males than amongst 
females, practically throughout life.t 

This point may be illustrated ly figures as 
follows : — 

Between 1870 and 1910, 657,000 more boys than 
girls were born in England and Wales. 

During the same period, 651,000 more males than 
females died. 

Practically all the increase in the excess number of 
females over males at all ages in England and Wales 
between 1871 and 1911 was caused by the excess of 
male over female migration. This latter excess 
amounted to 590,000.+ 

(3) Deinancl for Unmarriecl Female Labour, 

472. Two processes are going on with regard to the 
employment of women. First, the total number of 


* 12 'S percent, of the female population over 4r>. 
t JVote, — The mortality rates amongst males and females do not 
appreciably differ, however, between the ages of 5 and 15. 

I JS'ote. — It is interesting to notice that, whilst the same process is 
at work in Scotland, the volume of female migration from Ireland is 
very little less than that of male migration. - In fact, in the United 
States of America, according to the last census returns, there were 
nearly 130,000 more females than males of Irish origin. 
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iminarried women wliO' are emi;)]oyecI is rapidly 
increasing. Secondly, emplojnnent is ceasing to be 
only in domestic work. 

The numbers of niimarried women in England and 
Wales (from the age of 15 upwards) engaged in otiier 
than domestic work increased in the decade 1901-11 
from 1,924,000 to 2,424,000, or by 26 per cent. 

On the other hand, during the same period tlie 
number of unmarried domestic servants only increased 
from 1,129,000 to 1,133,000, or by 0*4 per cent. 

In tact, the proportion of domestic servants to tlie 
total population decreased from 3'4T to 3*14 per cent, 
during the period 1901-11. In other words, if the 
irroportion of 1901 had been maintained 119,000 more 
domestic servants would have been employed in. 
England and Wales in 1911 than were actually found 
to exist. 

473. The change appears to have occurred chiefly in 
districts of lower social status, particularly in some 
parts of London and in Lancashire, where women find, 
even in normal times, many opportunities of noiir 
domestic work. 

On the other hand, the percentage of domestic 
servants employed w*as large, not only in districts of 
high social status, as would have been expected, but 
also in mining districts, &c., where the opportunities 
for non-domestic female employment are normally 
small, and where the general rate of men's wages is 
comparatively high. 

It would seem that the shortage of domestic servants 
so often complained of varies' much from district to 
district, and that migration has been the minor factor 
in inducing it, the major factor being the incrreasing 
competition of new and freer methods of remunerative 
employment. 
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(4) The Pro port ion of Unoccupied to the 'Total 
Unmarried Female Population, 

4T4. Tilting again the unmarried female population 
‘over 15 in England and Wales, we find that tlieir 
numbers were 4,555,(300 in 1901 and 5,110,000 in 1911, 
the increase in the 10 years being 555,000 or 12’2 
per cent. 

Of these, the number unoccupied rose from 1,502,000 
in 1901 to 1,553,000 in 1911, an increase of 3*4 per 
cent. only. 

The proportion of unoccupied to occu];)ied decreased 
during the decade by 2*6 per cent. 

iSievertlieless these unoccupied unmarried women in 
1911 still formed more than 30 per cent, of the total 
unmarried female population over 15. ilany of them, 
as would luitimdly be expected, were to be found 
amongst the richer classes of the community. Other- 
wise, so far as can be judged from available statistics, 
they were to be looked for mainly in the mining, ship- 
building, and engineering areas.* The lowest per- 
centage of unoccupied unmarried Avomen Avas to be 
found in the textile areas and in the loAver-class London 
districts. 

(5) Prospects of Marriage. 

475. Analysis of the available figures from the point 
of Anew of marriage prospects shoAved that 1,271,000 
unmarried AAmmen in England and Wales Avho Avere 
betAveen tlie ages of 15 and 44 at tlie Census of 1911, 
and 925,000 men between the same ages, Avere likely to 
rcacdi the age of 45 without marrying. Even if it is 
assumed that, oAving to special circumstances, many of 
these men and Avomen have since married, there Avoukl 
j'einain at least 346,000 women, of ages suitable for 
migration Avitli no statistical prospect of marriage. t 

— Apart, of courBe, from those areas where other trades exist 
concurrently, which need female bhour. 

t Note . — This figure would be slightly decreased if the figures for 
the United Kingdom were Uken. 
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(6) Tlte Effect of the War on the Position. 

476. It seems clear tliat, wliiLst for tlie moment tlie 
iDioccupied iiiiniaiTied woman is liardly to be found, 
tlie effect of the War, broadly considered,, must be to 
increase the surplus of women in tlie United Kingdom 
at ages suitable for migration. 

The excess of females over males at all ages, but 
particularly at ages between 16 and 45, is unf ortiiiia tely 
becoming more marked. Again, whilst the prosi)ects 
of marriage haye increased, as well as the actual 
number of marriages, the number of widows is con- 
siderably increasing also.J 

Distribution of Women in the Dominions. 

477. We next consider tlie cpiestioii from the point 
of view of the Dominions. In their case the questions 
ut issue are less complex, but the investigations liave 
4liselosed the following 2)oints of interest: — 

(1) P roportio}iate E,rcetis of Male Population. 

Tlie excess of males in the Dominions judged by 
tlie Census of 1911 was about 6 per cent, of the 
total population, as comxiared with an excess of 
3 per cent, of the female population in the United 
Kingdom. In other words, the need fo-r decreas- 
ing the disproportion of the sexes was more urgent 
in the Dominions than in the United Kingdom, 
always provided that the former have facilities 
available for absorbing* an additional female 
population. 

(2) Ages of Surplus Men. 

The question of the age of the surplus of males 
in the Dominions is just as important as that- of 

* In this connection, however, it is interesfein*^ to note that, in the 
United Iving-dom particularly, and to a somewhat less extent in the 
Uoininions, the young widow has a better prospect; of remarriage than 
has the spinster of marriage. 
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the surplus of females in the United Kingdom. 
At ages under 15, in 1911, the surplus of males 
in the Dominions was 55,000 or 2*4 per cent, of 
tlie total male population under that age. Between 
15 and 45 it was 484,000 or 13*8 per cent, of the 
male population between those ages, while at ages 
over 45 the surplus was 198,000 or 14*4 per cent, 
of the male population over that age. AVliile the 
analysis of the surplus of females in England and 
"Wales according to age shows the available excess 
for emigration to be smaller than that indicated 
by the aggregate figure, similar analysis for the 
Dominions discloses that the excess of men in 1911 
was greatest amongst the middle-aged and the old. 
In other words, whilst the evil of disproportionate 
numbers of the sexes is, in botlx cases, a real one, 
gross figures exaggerate it. 

(3) of Surplus Male Population. 

Geographically, the excess of males in the 
Dominions in 1911 was very unevenly distributed. 
In fact, in many urban districts females pre- 
dominated. 

Thus in metropolitan Australia there were 1,082' 
females to every 1,000 males (a numl)er higher 
than that for England and Wales as a whole and 
approximating to that for the chief county 
boroughs), and in the four chief towns in jSTew 
Zealand the corresponding figure was 1,032- 
females to 1,000 males. Even in Canada, where 
the excess of males was more marked than in 
Australasia, the number of females in towns over 
15,000 was 948 to every 1,000 males in comparison 
with 866 females to every 1,000 males for the 
whole of the Dominion. 

In marked contrast were the disproportionate 
numbers of the sexes in the country districts. In 
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Western Australia, outside Perth, there were in 
1911 only 618 females to every 1,000 males. In 
l^ritisli Columbia, outside the towns, there were 
but 511.'^ 

This disproportion appears to be due not only to 
the fact that many men in the country districts 
were uimiarried, but that many married women 
lived in towns in the Dominions whilst their 
luisbands were at -work in the country. 

( 4) 7i estdts of Disproportionate Emigration of M en . 

EinigTation from the United Kingdom, as we 
have shown above, has been much larger in the 
case of men than of women. Correspondingly the 
zVustralian Census of 1911 disclosed that of persons 
of less than four years’ residence in the Common- 
wealth, there were only 320 females to 1,000 males 
in the age group 16 to 24, and only 403 to 1,000 
in the age group 25 to 44. The figures illustrate 
clearly the need for the migration of a greater 
proportion of younger Avomen. 

(5) Advantages of Mig ration of Younger Women. 

A further argument in the same direction is tlie 
fact that if women can be emigrated to the 
Dominions in the earlier years of life, say 15 to 
19, thej" are likely to contribute considerably more 
to the next generation (and much more to future 
generations) than the same women emigrated 10 
years later in life. 

478. When Ave come to consider the effect of the War 
on the position in the Dominions, it is clear that tlie 
absence from their homes of large numl)ers of men 
serving in the contingents has decidedly decreased the 


* In both oases*, it must, ot course, be remembered that minin.ir 

industries predominate. 
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surplus of iiiales overseas*^'^ We think, however, that 
the uneven dislrLbutioii of male and female population 
between the country and the cities lies at the root of 
the problem and that this distribution is not likely to 
be affected materially or permanently by tlie c'onditions 
arisino' out of the War. 

Conclusions and Eecommendations. 

479. We have thouo*ht it well to set out iji some- 
detail the main results of our iiiTestigations, as we 
believe that the essential facts disclosed have not 
hitherto been recog-nised, Avhilst Imowledg’e of them 
is obviously needed before a sound policy can be 
framed. 

480. Certain conclusions emerge clearly. First, if 
an equal juigration of males and females from the 
TTnited Kingdom could be assured after the War, there 
is no great likelihood that the surplus of female over 
male population in the Mother Conntry would become 
larger, t 

Secondly, if the conditions of life overseas should 
make it possible for the Dominions to adopt the policy 
of ensuring the migration of the sexes in equal 
numbers, and partieularh’ if they could increase the 
numbers of younger women emigrating, tliey would be 
doing much, to increase their population in tlie next 
and succeeding generations. 

— -It should be noted, however, that large numbers of woiueii 
nnd children have been coming to the United Kingdom from the 
Dominions, particularly from Canada, during the War, presumably 
for temporary residence, to be near their rel itions and friends at 
the front. 

t — The relatively high proportion of male to female births has 

decreased somewhat in the last few decades. Thus in England and 
Wales in 1841.-5, 1,052 boys were born to 1,000 girls, and in 18110-1900 
only 1,035 boys to 1,000 girls (with a slight rise since). There has 
also been a steady relative rise in male over female mortality during 
the last 40 years. But the natural tendency is for males to increase in 
more rapid proportion in countries where females are in excess and 
rice rersL The principle stated may be taken, therefore, as approxi- 
mately accurate. 
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Tliirdly, Avliilst tile deBiands liitlierto made by 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have been almost 
excdusively for domestic assistance, the figures show 
clearly tliat in the Mother Country there is not a large- 
number of domestic vservants who can be drawn upon to' 
supply the requirements of the Dominions. In some- 
districts tliere is even a deficiency. It follows tiuit to 
obtain the necessary supply other means must be- 
adopted and other sources tapped. Recruits must be- 
sought for either among'st those who are engaged in 
otlier ways than domestic service, or are at present 
among^st the percentage of tbe unmarried female popu- 
lation which till recentlj” was nn occupied.''" 

Fourthly, the problem in the Dominions is largely 
one of better distribution of female population between 
town and country. If, therefore, the Dominions as 
they develop can absorb greater numbers of women in 
their country districts, they will have taken a decided 
step towards tlie solution of many problems, 

KECOMMENDATIONS . 

481. Any recommendations for increasing tbe migra- 
tion of women must, of course, be always subject to the; 
proviso that the conditions of the Dominions for the- 
time being enable them to absorb the numbers sent out. 

Further, it cannot be expected that the United 
Kingdom will be willing to spare any large numbers 
of its own unmarried female population at the present 
time when so many who are normally unoccupied are 
engaged in numition and other work usually done by 
men,. 


* yote , — It appears that in the districts where there is norniailj the 
largest proportion of unoccupied women the chances of mariiage are 
greatest. This is explained in various ways : — That women marry 
because they are nnoeoupied, that they are able to marry because 
they devote time to it, and that they seek occupation in default of 
marriage. 
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482, We desire, lioweTex% to suggest certain 
Tiieasnres wliicli ■\voxilcI, vre think, he instrumental in 
carrying the conclusions which we have set out above 
into ]>ractical effect as soon as the War is over : — 

(1) As a matter of Imperial policy the Dominion 

Governments should devote a large part of 
their activities to, and give increased facili- 
ties for, the migration of women, especially 
yoxing women, with a view to better sex 
distribution. 

(2) It would be desirable uot to coniine the 

facilities offered to those who have ex- 
perience of domestic service, hut to extend 
them both to women previously unoccupied 
and to tliose wlio are engaged in other than 
domestic oecuj)ations, provided that satis- 
factory arrangements can be made for 
training them for the occupations open to 
them in the Dominions. To the need for 
such arrangements we refer in more detail 
below. 

<*j) Women’s Emigration Societies sliould be en- 
couraged to imoceed on similar lines, and 
societies other than those which concern 
themselves solely with female migration 
should equally devote their chief energies 
to the migration of women, especially 
younger women. 

(4) From the point of view of the Dominions, how- 
ever, the ideal will he only attained if the 
women sent out are such as will consent to 
live in the rural districts in the Dominions, 
and have the necessary qxialifications to fill 
the demands there. 

We juay here note that the adaptability 
which women of all classes in the Dnited 
Ivingdoni have shown during the War and 
the experience which they have gained in 
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manifold occupations^ and especially in 
agricultural pursuits, will render tlieiu 
much more suited for life in the country 
districts than before. Many also will hare 
had experience in nursing and similar 
work, which would render their presence in 
the remoter parts of the Dominions of 
special Talue. 

(5) It appears to us, however, that arrangenieiits 

ought to be made for some sort of elemen- 
tary training, suitable to prepare women, 
particularly younger women, for life in the 
country districts in the Dominions, and 
especially for domestic work there. 

We do not think that such training' can 
be given, with advantage in the Mother 
Cotintry, and we would therefore advocate 
tlie establishment in tlie Domi.nions of 
domestic science training schools for im- 
migrants where instnudion would be gdven, 
more especially in general domestic work. 
Household assistance of this kind is, as we 
have shown in our Interim Reports , most 
largely required in the Dominions, not the 
skilled and particularised service so often 
learned in the Mother Country. 

(6) We also consider that, in the Dominions, 

urgent attention is necessary to two 
things: — 

(a) The creation and development of 
societies which will not only make suitable 
arrangements for the accommodation of 
women migrants on arrival (in the absence 
of Government provision for this purpose) 
but will also assist in placing and protecting: 
women in the country districts. 
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Seyeral such, societies already exist, and 
have done g*ood work, but they require 
expansion. 

(h) T.he provision of improved accom- 
modation for families in the country 
districts, 

(iii) Children* 

48d. We have alreadv, in onr Second and Fifth 
Interim Reports/' expressed onr opinion on the 
advantages and disadvantages of Family Migration, 
and we do not propose to touch on the subject again 
liere. Nor need we dwell on the vrork which is being 
done by the various societies already engaged in pro- 
moting the emigration of children. We can only 
repeat that-, in our view, yontli and adaptability are 
the most needed requirements in emigrants. Granted, 
therefore, the requisite arrangements for training and 
looking after those of tender years (which, w’e are 
happy to think, tlie societies endeavour to perfect by 
all means at tlieir disposal), there is no form of 
migration of greater advantage than this to, the Empire 
as a whole. 

Migration of State Children. 

484. W^e wish, however, to examine in some detail 
a possible source of supply of population to the 
Dominions, of wliich in recent 3 ^ears little use has been 
made, namely that of children under the care of the 
State and Local Authorities in the United Kingdom. 

Tiiese eliildren may he classified into three 
groups : — 

(1) Tiiose under the care of Poor Law” Authorities. 

(2) Those in industrial schools. 

(3) Those in reformatory schools. 


Poor Law Children. 

(1) In England and Wales. 

485. The iiiiniber of Poor Law Children in England 
and Wales, though it has decreased somewhat in recent 
3 ’'ears, ivS still between 200,000 and 250,000. We give 
below the figures of tliose in receipt of relief on 
Jannary 1, 1,914.’^ 



Unions 

ill 

London. 

Unions 
outside 
London. . 

Total 
England 
and Wales. 

Indoor : — 

Orphans or children relieved 
without parents 

j 

S,04S) 

1 

24.891 

32.940 

Other children 

11,807 

23,292 

35,099 

Outdoor : — 

Orphans or children relieved 
without parents 

602 

11,249 

11,911 

154,737 

Other children i 

1 1,753 

142,984 


32,271 

202,416 

234,687 


iSTOTK Boys and girls up to Hi years of age are classified as 
children in the above table. 


We understand that statistics are not available to 
show the .inim])ers of boys and girls respectively 
included in the totals. We suggest that the Local 
Government Board should take an opportunity of 
rectifying ihis omission, which is of some importance, 
486. Children receiving Poor Law relief may be 
divided roughly into two classes — tliose relieved with- 
out their parents (who are, in the main, orphan and 
deserted children, or adopted by Boards of 
Guardians) and those relieved with their parents-, who, 
it will be seen, outnumber the others in the proportion 
of four to one. 

We proceed to deal separately with these two classes 
of children. 


See H. of C. 278 of 1914, p. xiii. 
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ORPHAN, DESERTEJ), ANB ADOPTED CIIILDllEN. 

487. The powers of Guardians .with regard to migra- 
tion extend primarily to orphan, deserted, and adopted 
cliildreij only,^' since the other children remain under 
parental control. 

It will be found on reference to the table above that 
they iiuiuber nearly 45,000. Of these, some 33,000 
receive indoor relief or are maintained in workhouses, 
inhrinaries, homes, schools and other special institu- 
tions. The 11,911 classed as in receipt of outdoor 
relief are mainly boarded-out children. 

488. The total of 45,000 includes a certain number 
ot very young* eliildren, and a certain proportion of 
invalid and defective. ]S"o precise figures exist as to 
the number of these, and opinions of persons qualified 
to judge vary considerably. To obtain a rough guide 
we wrote to about 30 Boards of Guardians (the list 
being suggested hx the Director of Dr. Barnardobs 
Homes) and asked for the numbers of orplian, deserted, 
or adopted children under their care, distinguishing 
those under five years of age, and distinguisliing also 
between healthy and defective children. 

489. Figures were received from 20 Unions, covering 
a gi^oiip of 2,610 orphan, deserted, and adopted 
children. Of these 307 or 12 per cent, were stated as 
under five years of age; of those above that age 271 or 
10 per cent, were classed as invalid or defective,’’ 
whilst the remaining 2,032 or 78 per cent, were re- 
turned as ^'normal and healthy.” Prlma facie there- 
fore if the age line is drawn at 5 years, nearly 80 per 
cent, of the total body of orphan, deserted, or adopted 
children would appear, as regards age and health, to 
be suital)le candidates for migration. The age limit 
may appear to be low, but it seems probable that if 
Boards of Guardians are to . be induced to make more 
extended use of migration as a means of finding careers 


Burns, p. 1S8 of [Cd. 6516J^ 
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for the children under their eare^ comparatively young 
children will have to be taken into account. We notice 
too that the Chief Inspector in Canada of British 
Ininiig^rant Children and Receiving Homes said in his 
Report for 1912-13, The ideal ages at which to send 
children to Canada are between 5 and 15 

490. On this basis we find that there is a body of 
above 35,000 orphan, deserted, and adopted childreji in 
England and Wales alone from which a siipph’ of 
niigrants could be drawn. As this figure relates to 
ages between 5 and 16 there must be a very large 
number immediately available, whilst the number 
which would become available in each succeeding year 
would probably be about 3,000. 

OTHEB POOn I.AW CHILDRENS'. 

491. Ihiongh, as we have indicated, there are nearly 
200,000 Poor Law children other than those who are 
orphan, deserted, and adopted, there are great diffi- 
culties ill forming even an approximate estimate as to 
the number available for migration. 

On the one hand it may be argued that owing to the 
existence of the large class known to Poor Law autho- 
rities as ins and outs the figure of 200,000 does not 
include the whole number of potential migrants 
amongst those for whom Boards of Guardians, at one 
time or another, are responsible. 

On the other hand it may be contended that a great 
many of the 200,000 are in receipt of relief for a short 
time only, that in ordinary circumstances they do not 
need extraneous help, and that Boards of Guardians 
cannot be expected tO' aid them towards migration. In 
the absence of available statistics, no good purpose 
would be served by pursuing further either of these 
arguments. We can, how^ever, say generally, that our 


* Department of the Interior, Dominion of Canada. Report by 
Cr. Bogue Smart for the year ending March 31, 1913, p. 6. 
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enquiries vsatisfy us that -a large percentage of tlie 
cliildreij behyeen 5 and 16 who are classed as receiving 
indoor or outdoor relief (quite apart from orphan, 
deserted, and adopted children) are normal and healthy, 
and form a further source of supply, provided tliat the 
consent of their parents can be secured. 

SriTAlilLITY. 

492. It may be argued that, even assuming large 
numbers are ayaila])le. Poor Law children by habit 
and training are not suited for life in the Dominions, 
Su(di, indeed, seems to haA^e been hitherto the view 
taken, in Australia and JseAv Zealand, Avhere, as' yet, 
practically no experiments in receiviiig Poor Law chil- 
dren have been made.* 

Put such is not the aucav held iji (hnada, Avliere an 
organised system exists for jhacing out, and inspect- 
ing periodically, the Poor LaAv cliildDui sent out. 

KTor, indeed, is it the view held by those of the 
greatest experience in the Mother Country. On the 
contrary, the Ouardians are loth to part Avith children 
whose training has fitted them for useful service at 
home. ‘‘Poor Law children/’ we were told, hy 
virtue of the excellent training they receive, the good 
“ food, the good accommodation, and the good educa- 
“tioii they undoubtedly get, are in A’^eiy great 
“ demand in ilie Mother Countr3'.”t 

niESENT AHRANGExMENTS EOE AIIGRATION, 

496. We pass on to consider the arrangements noAv 
in force for the emigration of Poor Law children. 
Guardians have power to emigrate children, AAdiether 
orphan, deserted or adopted, or not, but the present 
organisation, relates solely to those of the .former class, 


^ P. 84 of [Od. 7171]. 
t Burns, p. 188 of[;0d, 6516]. 
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and only to tliose wlio go to Canada. This organisa- 
tion may be summarised thus : — 

(n) Boards of Guardians cany on the work 
through recognised emigration societies, 
subject to the general control of the Local 
GoTernment BoarcL 

These emigration societies are respon- 
sible, not only for the children's outward 
passage to Canada, but for receiTing them 
fjii their arrival, and placing them out in. 
approved homes, and generally for super- 
vising them lip to the age of 16 (or, in 
some eases, 18). The children sent out 
have to undergo previously a six months' 
course of instruction. The Local Govern- 
ment Board take the view that there is no 
statutory limitation to the expenditure 
which Guardians may incur in respect of 
this emigration. 

(b) By the provisions of an old statute,^ orphan 

and deserted children have to give their 
own consent to emigrate before Justices in 
Petty Sessions. In the case of children 
“adopted" by the Guardians, not only is 
this formality required, but uiiless the 
parent consents to the child’s migration 
the Local Government Board require an 
assurance from the Guardians that the 
child will be brought back to the Mother 
Country in the event of a successful appeal 
b}’' the parent or parents, under section 1 
(2) of the Poor Law Act, 1899. t 

(c) The children are inspected annually by 

officers of the Dominion Government until 
they reach the age of 16. Reports of these 
inspections are forwarded to the Guardians, 


^ 13 & 14 Yict. c. 101, section 4, 

t 62 & 63 Viet, 0 . Br ; ^ee Morris, Q, 2691, p. 138 of [Cd. 65161. 
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(d) Tlie expense of the first of these inspections is 

paid by the Dominion Government. That 
of the subsequent inspections is paid by the 
Guardians. 

The scale of charges is fixed, but varies 
according to the number of years in respect 
of which inspection has to be made. 
Thus, if a child when sent out is between 
14 and 15 years of age, the charge is only 
11. 8d. If, on the other hand, the 

child, when sent out, is between 4 and 5, 
the total charge for inspection comes to 
lOl Us. 9d. 

(e) The Local Government Board is not em- 

powered to authorise the j)ayment by 
(juardians of the cost of maintaining chil- 
dren sent out. 

494. In spite of this somewhat elaborate organisa- 
tion, the numbers of Poor Law children sent to 
Canada are still extremely low. The following table 
shows the numbers during the five years ended in 
1913: — 


— 

1909. 

1910. 

■ 1 

i 

1911. 

1912. 

191:3. 

Boys 


:396 

m 

[, ,• 

370 

402 

Girls 

107 ; 

m 

183 

I 122 

166 

Total ... 

422 

534 

617 

' 492 

568 


SUGGESTED IMPBO YEMENTS . 

495. We ourselves are strongly in favour of the 
view (which several witnesses expressed to us^) that 
more activity is desirable in sending out Poor Law 
children. We believe that they form some of the best 
material available, and that every possible measui-e 
should be taken to stimulate this form of emigration. 

e.g.. Eawson, p. 138 ; G-rey, p. 181 of [Cd. 6516]. 
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It is clear ihai, in Canada alone, tlie demand for 
siieli child reii is far in excess of the supply, and we 
are satisfied from the evidence tendered to ns that 
there is no reason to think that the children now sent 
out siilter any tvant of care after their arrival in the 
Dominion. 

496. What then are the obstacles? One, we think, 
is a. certain want of imagination on the part of the 
Ctnardians. They do not realise the bright prospects 
which migration holds out to the children under their 
care, who are likely to benefit in a special manner by 
a change of environment. 

Another is the considerable iminediate expense in- 
volved , and the need for inspection payments after- 
wards. It is not understood that the expenditure on 
the child, if he or she stays under the Guardians' 
direct charge, is out of all proportion to that involved 
by migration overseas.* 

Both. obstacles are, it would seem, easil^y surmount- 
able, if Guardians are properly advised as to the 
position. 

497, Taking the system as it is at present, we are 
satisfied that it is susceptible of improvement in 
various ways. For instance — 

(a) The present arrangements are described in a 
number of somewhat coiiiiilicated circulars 
from the Local Government Board to 
Boards of Guardians, the earliest of which 
is dated 1898 and the latest 1910. It is 
desirable that, these circulars should be 
unified, simplified, and brought up to date. 
{b) We do not think that either the consent 
before Justices of orphan and deserted 
children, or, in the case of adopted '' 
children, the additional assurance to which 


we liave referred above (of action on .wbicli, 
w'e may add, there is no known"^' instance) 
adds any additional safeguard to tlie in- 
vestigations of the Guardians and the con- 
trol of the Local Government Board* 
These restrictions should he removed by 
means of amending legislation. 

(c) As we have shown, the Guardians at present 

pay the cost of the annual inspection of the 
child (except the first), in return for which 
a copy of the Inspector’s Eeport is sent to 
them. We are inclined to adopt the view 
put to us in evidence hy Lord Grey, that 
the value of the child to Canada is such that 
the Dominion Government might well pay 
the whole cost of inspection. This cost is 
already paid by the Dominion in the case 
of children from Industrial and Eeforma- 
tory Schools. 

(d) The Local Government Board should make 

arrangements, in consultation with the 
Oversea Governments, to extend the 
system of placing out” and inspection 
now in force in Canada to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

(e) The migration of girls now under the care of 

Boards of Guardians should be encouraged 
to a special degree. The present system 
is another example (of which there are only 
too many) of unequal sex distribution. It 
is one, moreover, in which the remedy is 
particularly easy. 

Concurrently, Women Inspectors should 
be appointed in the Dominions to visit and 
report on the progress of the girls. 
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(2) In Scotland. 

498. Tlie figures published by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland for 1913 showed 2,511 
orphans, 1,527 deserted children, and 4,517 children 
separated from their x^arents by order of the Parish 
(buncil or by law. There were also more than 
30,000 children who were classed as dependents.-'" 
irndoubtedly a good number of these children would 
be suitable fpr emigration, but at present an insuper- 
able difficulty exists in that Scottish Parish Councils 
have not even the very limited x^o-wers as regards emi- 
gration now exercised by Boards of Giiardiaiis in 
England and AVales. 

The majority of the Eoyal Commission on the Poor 
Laws and Belief of Distress recommended in their 
Eeport on Scotland, though with some hesitation, that 
provision should be made for the emigration of suitable 
children from Scotland to the Colonies, the respon- 
sibility of the public assistance authorities and Parish 
C'oimcils to continue for a -stated i)eriod thereafter, t 

So far as we know no eifort Las been made to carry 
out this recommendation which, in view of the special 
aptitude for life in the Dominions which the Scotch 
appear to possess, we endorse without any qualification. 
We hope that the necessary legislation may be intro- 
duced immediately circumstances permit, and that it 
may be so worded as to permit of the freest possible 
ac'tion by Parish Councils in Scotland in promoting the 
emigration of children. 

(3) In Ireland. 

499. Various Acts are in force in Ireland empower- 
ing emigration by Boards of Guardians, and those 


* Pp. xvi., xvii. of [Od. 7327]. 
t P. 139, paragraph 318 (3) ot* [Od. 4922], 
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assisted under the proyisions of these Acts up to 
March, 1913, included 18,000 children.'*^ 

In view of the position with regard to emigration 
from Ireland, which we have alluded to earlier in this 
Beport, we do not desire to make any reconiraendations 
in favour of the further extension of child emigration 
from that part of the United Kingdom, but what we 
have said above as to the attraction of Irish emigrants 
in general to the Dominions, applies particularly in 
the case of children. 

Children from Industrial Schools. 

500. Children in industrial schools form a class very 
closely akin to that of Poor Law children with which 
we have just been dealing. 

Industrial schools receive children suifering from 
cruelty or neglect, or otherwise considered to be in 
moral danger. Most of them are managed by volun- 
tary bodies; a few have been established by local 
authorities in the United Kingdom. They are not 
managed by the Government, but part of tlieir funds 
consists of Treasury Grants, and the Hojue Office has 
an indirect and limited control. t 

501. The inmates of Industrial Schools in England, 
Wales, and Scotland number over 15,000, the latest 
figures available being — 

Boys ... ..." ... ... 11,343 

Girls ... ... ... ... 4,287 

Total 15,630 


502. The managers of such schools are by law em- 
powered to emigrate children who have behaved well 
raid wlio wish to emigrate. They act through recog- 
nised agencies such as the Children/s Aid Society. So 

* Emigration Statutes and General Handbook issued by the 
Emigrants’ Information Office. 1914 Edition, p. HO, 
t The details are described in, tho Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Reformatory and Industrial Schools. [ Cd. 68H8. J 
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far t]}e power lias been exercised to a very moderate 
extent. The figures for the five years ended in 191-j 
are as follows: — 


— 

1909. 

1910. 

1 

1911. 1912. 

■ 19i:j. 

Boys 


114 i 

109 

117 

1 

12S 

Girls 

... 

■ ■ 75 

55 

62 61 


Tdtal ... 

... 

219 i 

1 

164 

179 194 

■■■ " ! 

1 1 To 

50d. There is 

no 

doubt that the training which tliese 


(diildren receive is of a kind which would be most 
useful to intending emigrants. In girls’ schools 
housework, cooking, and laundry- work and sewing are 
the main occupations. In boys’ schools the most 
(‘ommoii form of industrial training consists of work 
in the carpenter’s, bootmaker’s, and tailor’s shops. 
Plumbing and metal work is also common, whilst many 
of the schools are farm schools, where boys receive 
Xmactical training in the care of cattle, dairy work^ 
gardening, and outdoor work generally. 

From the x>hysical standpoint the large majority of 
the children would be suitable for emigration. 

504. The Oversea Governments would be well ad- 
vised to make inquiries of the various schools through 
the Home Office as to the number of children (and 
esx^ecially the number of girls) wdio are recommended 
and ready for migration, and even to arrange for 
si)ecial exx>eriments in receiving and placing them. 

From inquiries which we have made we find that 
some 2,700 boys and 800 girls are discharged in each 
year to various occux^ations from industrial schools. 

Children from Eeformatory Schools. 

505. Eeformatory schools stand in a somewhat dif- 
ferent category. They are all managed by voluntary 
bodies; their relation to the State is identical with that 
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-of mdiistrial scliools; and tlie training wliicli tliey pro- 
vide is similar. The distinction is that their occu- 
pants, nnlihe those of industrial schools, have been 
‘Convicted of offences. 

Tlie number of children in reformatory schools is 
smaller than that in industrial schools, the latest 
figures being: — boys, 4,132; girls, 599: total, 4,731. 

506. The numbers emigrated from these schools are 
extremely limited. The figures for 1909-13 were: — 


— — ‘ 

1909. 

IIUO. 

1911, 

I 

! 1912. 

1913. 

Boys 

26 

1 

29 

26 

■ ''5.5 

50 

Girls 

i 

•1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

/ Total ... ■ ... 

m ■ 

! . 80' 

^ '■ 27 

57 I 

■ i 

50 


507. It is possible tliat the previous history of the 
occupants of reforma toiyy schools may cause them to 
be regarded with suspicion from the point of view of 
•emigration. We should, ourselves, take a broader 
view. The offences are often the result of undis- 
ciplined spirits and are no bar to the display of pluck, 

■ energy, and steady industry in later years. We under- 
stand that the great majority turn out well in after 
life. 

We recommend that the same facilities as those 
which we have suggested above should he extended by 
the Oversea Governments to these children also. 
About 1,400 boys and 170 girls leave reformatory 
schools in an average year. 

Advantages of the Mgxation of State Children. 

508. The history of the migration of State children 
has been 'marked, like other phases of migration, by 
violent fluctuations of public opinion. Sometimes the 
renioAYil of these children to a new sphere and new 
surroundings has been thought a panacea; at other 
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times it Las Leen regarded simply as a condemnation 
to slavery. Anyone possessing the slightest acqnaint- 
ance with the conditions of life in the Doininions would 
indignantly scout the second of these suggestions, and 
before concluding this branch of our Beport we desire 
to place on record our own views on the question. 

Our belief is that, while all young emigrants have 
great chances of success, those whose surroundiiigs in 
early life have not been normal, and whose environ- 
ment has not been healthy, are likely to benefit to an 
especial degree by the freer life in the Dominions. 

In onr judgment the risk involved is inappreciable, 
and the gain exceptional. We would, therefore, urge 
generally that the Government Departments and local 
authorities in the United Kingdom should pay greatly 
increased attention to the whole question of the pos- 
sibilities whicli migration offers to the children under 
their charge, and equally we would call tlie attention 
of the Oversea Governments to the advantages of this 
potential supply,^ 

Conflict of interest is absent to a remarkable degree. 
The migration of such, cliildreu is of benefit alike to 
the senders and the receivers. 

UKIFOEM BEGULATIOKS FOE THE ADMIS- 
SION OF MIGEANTS TO THE DOMINIONS. 

509. We turn to another subject of great im]>ol‘iance 
to the future of migration. It is essential, in our 
judgment, that there should be eo'ordinated action on 
the part of all the Oversea Govern meiits who en- 
courage migration from the Mother (\)untry, in order 
to secure — 

(a) uniformity in the regulations for the ad- 
mission of British migrants, and 

* Note. — We call special attention to the replies received in Canada 
to our question concerning the prospects of the migration of State 
children (A'eepp. 199-200 of [Od. 84.58]), These replies were practically 
unanimous in stating that the demand was far in excess of the supply 
and that the results of emigration of this kind were excellent. 
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(b) tlie establisliiwent of machinery by whie.li a 
migrant from the TJnited Kingdom can be 
assured before leaving home that he will 
not be rejected on arrival at a Dominion 
port, on medical or other grounds. 

The attainment of the first of these objects will be 
one of the best methods possible of directing the 
stream of emigration to points within the Empire. 

As to the second, we can hardly spea.lv too strongly 
of the hardship which is involved when, after a home 
is broten up and its occupants have sailed for a dis- 
tant land, one member is rejected on arrival, and has 
to return in bitter disappointment. 

olO. Evidence given before us by the Chief Medical 
Officer in London of the Commonwealtli Medical 
Bureau'’'" shows that Australia has already x^rovided 
facilities for migrants of all classes to undergo an 
antecedent medical examination in the Mother 
Country at places convenient to their homes. The 
passing of such an examination will relieve the.m from 
anxiety as to admission on grounds of health. It 
seems to us that the precedent is an excellent one, and 
well worth adoption by the other Dominions. Xew 
Zealand has already gone so far as to xirovide such 
facilities in the case of ax)plicaiits for assisfed and 
nominated ^ fe^l sure that, in any 

s(*heme of this kind, the self-governing Dominions 
could count on the co-operation of the National Insur- 
ance authorities in the United Kingdom, who, of 
coarse, liave already local machinery which could he 
used. 

511. As to uniformity in regulations for admission 
to the Dominions of migrants from the United King- 
dom, there should he no inherent difficulty in obtain- 
ing it. Detailed discussion of the present regulations 
would he out of xdace in this Beiiort, but the subject 

* Norris, p. 2 of fCd. 7710]. 
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should be one of the first to be sHsejisseil by the 
ConsiiltatiYe Board to the new Central .Itinioi-atioii 
Aiitlioritj^, and the reconiineiidations niade should 
form the basis for uniform iegislatioii by the Dominion 
Governments. 

BTILISATIOJ^ OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FOE THE' 
SUPPLY OF LABOUE TO THE DOMINIONS. 

512. The question of the further utilisation of the 
Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom in 
connection with migration has been brought before 
us by several witnesses. The subject is not a new one 
— it was discussed at the Imperial Cojifemnce of 1911, 
and correspondence lias taken place since between the 
GoveTiiments concerned,’*'*' 

Hitherto the work of these Exchanges in filling 
vacancies for employment in the self-governing 
Dominions has been confined to endeavouring* to securt' 
suitable candidates for vacancies which may be 
notified by firms in tlie Dominions or their agents in 
the United KingHom, and tlie practi(*e is to (*onsult 
the representatives in London (3f the Dominion con- 
cerned before dealing with applications of this kind. 

513, The correspondence to wliich we have referred 
shows that the Oversea Governments did not raise any 
objection to the present practice of the Employment 
Exclianges in dealing wdth requests received fiom, or 
on behalf of, employers in the Dominirius, hut tliey 
evinced little disposition to welcome any wider or 
more formal sclienie of co-operation, and tlie evidein*e 
which we have received shows that similar views are 
widely held in the Dominions oiiisidc the official 
sphere, particularly by reiiresentatives of lahonr. 

The objections may r,est partly on the belief tlmt the 
functions of Employment Exchanges are similaj’ to 

Pp. 153-60 of [Cd. 5715]. and pp. 100-2 of [OdTraiTp 
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ihose of Distress (\3ini)iittees, i.c., that they mainly 
exist to find employment for the unemployable. Thi'i 
].>elief is, of oonrse, quite iinfoimded.*''" We think, 
however, that there are more substantial reasons for 
the pi'evailiii^* hudc of eiithnsiasm for the further 
utilisation of the United Kingdom Employment 
Exehanges in filling* vacancies in the Dominions. 

514. In the first place, most of the Dominions have 
at present no corresponding organisations, nor is the 
belief at all universal that a closely reticnlated system, 
such as that in the Uuiteil Kingdom, is suited to the 
requirement.^ of the Dominions, with their vast spaces 
and limited population. 

Secondly, difficulties may arise from the delay 
which must elapse before the prospective employee can 
reardi liis destination. Local conditions may have 
chaaged in the meantime, and oiiportunities may have 
occurred of oldaining suitable men on the spot. 

Thirdly, if employers in the Domiiiiojis were to find 
that they rcjiild leadily obtain the labour they needed 
h}:* using the United Kingdom .system to the iiegleet of 
local sour(‘es of supi>ly, a feeling of resentment would 
certainly grow up. 

615. On the whole we cannot recommend any ex^ 
tension of the present limited activities of the United 
Kingdom Employment Exehange.s in supplying labour 
to the Doininiorrs. 

We sugge.st, however, that the machinery of the 
Exchanges could well be utilised in another, and 
novel, directi m. 

The Dominion and State Government xigencies are 
often engaged in giving special facilities in the way of 
a.ssisted and nominated passages to persons selected or 
ap])roved bv themselves. We think that in many 
(ot.'P.s they would find it of advantage to make use 


Smith, Q. 210~n, ,p, 12 of [Cd. 7351]. 
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of tile Einployineiit Exclianj:>‘es for inquiries as to tlie 
siiitaliility of tliose wlioin tliey propose to lielp, Tlie 
local knowledge of the Exchanges should render them 
of special assistance in any such inquiries. 

EXCHANGE OF SCHOOL TE ACHEES. 

51G. Of the many questions whirdi have come hefore 
os during our journey’s in tlie Dominions, few have 
impressed us more than the need for ]')rnmoting there a 
closer knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the 
TTnited Kingdom and correspondingly the need in the 
United Kingdom for a better acquaintaiu'e with con- 
ditions 

Hence the special attention whi(*|] we have devoted 
to the question of improvements in tlie system of 
collecting and disseminating Imperial news in Canada. 
Hence, too, the irroposals which we shall make later 
on for reducing eahle rates on press messages to the 
lowest iiossihle figure. 

517. From one point of view, of (*ourse, the war has 
proved an ediuaitive agency on an immense scale. It 
has spread knowledge of conditions in the Mother 
Country not only amongst the men of the oversea con- 
tingents, but also amongst those of the other sex who 
have crossed the seas to nurse or to be near them. It 
has also given to the people of the ILiited Kingdom a 
far greater familiarity with conditions of life in the 
Dominions through their contact with the men of the 
oversea forces. 

518. This educative influence, however, is, of course, 
temporary, whilst the need for it is permanent and 
urgent. In our judgment it is of vital importance 
that means should be found to continue similar work 
amongst the rising generation in each part of the 
Empire, We think a method which has much to 
commend it lies in, the grant of greater facilities than 
those which have hitherto existed for the exchange of 

S2 
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srliool teaeliers between the Mother Country each 
of: the Dominions, The question has often been dis- 
cussed, but so far no systematic attempt has been made 
to oTereoine difficulties. The subject is of such iin- 
2)ortance from tlie point of view of inioTation and its 
effects on Eni])ire developinent that we think it 
desirable to ('onclude this Chapter of our E.eport with 
some sug'gustions tor a practical scheme. 

519. In our view the three essential questions which 
Iiave to be faced in any scheme are these: — 

(1) The certificates of elementary teachers in the 

self-governing* Dominions should, in prac- 
tice, he recognised pro fanio in the United 
Ivingdom and vice versa. 

(2) Tile temporary absence of a teacher employed 

in a school in anotlier part of the Empire 
shonld not be allowed to enrtaii that 
teacher’s superannuation rights. 

(3) Heli> should be given by the various Govern- 

ments concerned to facilitate exchanges — 
(a) ])y providing a measure of financial 
support ; 

(h) by finding suitable positions for 
the teachers engaged. I 

AYe will deal briefly with each of these iioints. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

520. We found in the Dominions a general desire 
amongst the Goveriiments to train their own tear-hers 
and to lay down for themselves the qualifications 
suited to meet their own special conditions. This 
desire is, of coui\se, only natural and normal, and we 
see considerable difficulties in equating the various 
certificates issued by the Education Departments of 
the various parts of the Empire. The absence of 
identical certificates appears to us, however, no valid 
reason why each local Government should not take 
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■steps to exchange a limited niimbej* of its own teachers 
temporarily ( say ^ for a year) for teachers from other 
parts. Each Government could hid icate in advance 
the qualifications required. It could surely rely on 
the other Governments selecting ineii or women posses- 
sing such qualifications. 

SUPEEANNXJATION BATES. 

521. We gather from the Board of Education in 
London that the question of superannuation allowances 
in the United Kingdom presents no serious' obstacle to 
a system of interchange. The Elementary School 
Teachers' (Superannuation) Act, 1898, makes it 
possible for a teacher to be absent from service for six 
months without forfeiting any superannuation rights 
whatever. If his absence extended for a longer period, 
the only important effect would be that on his attaining 
the age of 65 his pension might be reduced 11. a year 
for each year during which his absence continued. It 
is obvious that the effect, in the case of siicli short 
absences as we contemplate, would be inconsiderable. 

We have no detailed information as to the eorre- 
spending position in the various Dominions, but the 
question would, no doubt, be treated by the Govern- 
ments concerned in a liberal spirit. 

GOVEBXMEXT ASSISTAXCE. 

522. The remaining difficulties of most iniporfance 
are — 

{a) that the rates of pay may differ ; 

(h) that in any case a shorter or longer period of 
time must he spent in travelling, during 
which no pay is being earned, and that 
steamship passages must be paid for ; 

(c) that in most cases elementary school teachers 
do not hold their posts directly under 
Government. 
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The first of these difticiilties does not seem very 
gTeat. Bates of pay must clearly be adjusted to the 
prevailing cost of living*, and though they may differ 
in amount they probably do not differ greatly in pur- 
chasing value. In any case the difference in the rates 
of pay is unlikel 3 ' to prove a serious deterrent to a 
teacher who is offered an opportunity of acquiring a 
year's new experience under novel conditions. 

The second ditficultj’' can be adjusted by fixed yearly 
contributions by Your Majesty’s Government and the 
Oversea authorities to be spent on passages for teachers 
and in pa\’ing tbein during } periods spent in travelling. 
It slioiild be possible witli proper organisation to find 
employment for some of tlie teacliers on, out ward-bound 
einig]*ant ships, particuilarl^y to the Soutiiern 
I)o,mi].uons. This would lessen the expense. 

The third difficulty again merely’ needs for its ad- 
justment co-operation ])etween Government Depart- 
ments and the individual seliool authorities concerned. 
We are hopeful thai the latter would readil^^ help in 
a scheme of sut*h Imperial importance. 

523. We earnestly commend to the attention of Your 
Majesty’s (jovernment and the Oversea Governments 
the organisation of facilities for the temporary inter- 
change of school teachers on the lines which we have 
suggested. W'e think that a vote, say, of 5,000/., by 
Your Majesty^’s Government, and smaller amounts by 
each of the Dominion, State, or Provincial Govern- 
ments and by local authorities which desire to parti- 
cipate in such, a scheme, would be more than. re]Kud hy 
the results achieved. 

W^e have made dettiiled suggestions in regard to 
elementary school teachers, as these are concerned with 
the education of so much the largest proportion of 
children in ail the self-goveirning parts of the Empire. 
W^* would add, however, that the arguments in favour 
of the interciiuiige of elementary school teachers apply 
also in tln^ (aise of teachers in secondarv and other 
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sciiools, and we strongly siipxjort tlie idea of inter- 
cluiiig'e in these eases also. 


CHAPTEE IX.— OVEESEA COMMUNICATIONS. 

524. The War has abundantly demonstrated that the 
life of the Empire depends upon its sea coiniiumica* 
tions. Wliatever the existing magnitude of the ocean - 
borne commerce between the United Kingdom and tlie 
Dominions, and whatever the prospects of its develop- 
ment in the future, producer, manufacturer, and mer- 
chant alike are concerned, and vitally eouceimed, with 
securing cheap, regular and efficient transport for tlieir 
goods, and, consequently, with the progressive im- 
provement of the Empire’s shipping facilities. 

525. We emphasise this point, for we feel that, in 
discussions as to the best means of fostering trade 
within the Empire, its importance has been obscured 
by other factors affecting the exchange of mer- 
chandise, and in particular by the prominence given 
to fiscal legislation. In our view cheap sea transport 
is not only of importance in relation to other means 
of fostering exchange of merchandise, but it also 
confers absolute advantages on the countries wliicli 
possess it. So long as freights are cheaper, and means 
of communication better, between the Mother Country 
and tlie Dominions overseas, and between the 
Dominions themselves, than between foreign countries 
and the Dominions, so long will trade naturally follow 
Imperial channels. If, therefore, it is possible to 
devise some means of permanent betterment of sea 
routes within the Empire, a powerful impulse will 
have been given to Imperial trade, while the strength 
and cohesion of the Empire will be notably increased. 

HARBOURS. 

526. The development of cheap, regular and efficient 
transport (and, indeed, of quick transport), depends 
in the last resort pn increase in the size and draught of 
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ocean-going vessels, and, consequently, on the exist- 
ence of harbours and waterways of a caxmcity and, 
particularly, of a depth, adequate to receive sucli 
vessels. 

We dealt witli the underlying causes at some length 
in our Second Interim Eeport,^" and in our succeeding 
Reports we have emphasised the same point. It is 
one, however, of such outstanding importance that, as 
a preliminary to our detailed discussion of the subject 
generally, we may be permitted briefly to summarise 
the jiosition. 

Eelation of Harbour Development to Economical 
Transport. 

527. We quote from the remarkable memorandum 
furnisbed to us by Professor Sir I. H. Biles. t 

“ The conclusion that unrestricted draught is necessary for 
economic transport can be arrived at from hrst principles. A 
vessel constructed of a depth sufficient to go to, say, 40 feet draught 
does not cost so very much more than a vessel or a depth con- 
structed to go to 29 feet draught, whereas the increase in weight 
of cargo is the difference between the extreme draught of the 
vessel and the draught the vessel must have in order to float her 
hull, and machinery, and coal, and stores. Supposing two ships 
are constructed, the one of 29 feet draught and the other of 40 
feet draught, and in each case the draught necessary to float 
hull, machinery, &c., i^., before paying cargo can be put in, 
is 23 feet. In the one case there is only 6 feet of draught avail- 
able for paying cargo, whereas in the other case there is 17 feet. 
The weight of hull for the restricted draught vessel increases 
much more rapidly than the displacement. The beam cannot 
be increased in the same ratio as the length, or the stability 
conditions will be interfered with. Before a great length is 
reached the deadweight carried no longer increases as the length 
of vessel increases, but begins to decrease. Further, Bhe exces- 
sive proportion of breadth to draught in the large vessel of 
restricted draught is bad from the point of view of resistance, 
and, therefore, those running costs which depend on the power 
of the machinery are considerably increased.” 

'^Pp. 19 ff. of '[Cd. 7210]. ^ ^ ~ 

t This memorandum was first published in [Cd. 7351] and, as revised, 
is reprinted in [Cd. 84HO]. 
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528. Following out tins principle, Sir Jolni Biles 
supplied various practical and very striking illustra- 
tions. He found that if draught were unrestricted the 
cost of transport steadily decreased with increase of 
length ; thus a vessel TOO feet long, with proportionate 
drauglit, could transport goods on a o,000 mile voyage 
at a speed of 14 knots 13 per cent, cheaper than a 
smaller vessel of 490 ft. in length, while increase of 
speed in the larger vessel would he much less costly. 
He also found that increase of length is unecoiioinieal 
unless accompanied by adequate draught; thus, with 
draught restricted to 28 ft. 3 in., the cost of transport 
per ton for a voyage of 3,000 miles a vessel 700 ft. in 
length woiild be 50 per cent, greater than if the same 
vessel had its full proportionate draught; in fact, in- 
crease of length without proportionate increase of 
draught not only does not diinini>sh cost of transport, 
hut actually increases it. His general conclusion is 
that both cheapness of transport and ’high speed are 
unobtainable except in vessels of great length and 
proportionate draught. Under present conditions 
such vessels are impracticable, as the harbours and 
waterways of the Empire will not admit them.* 

Harbours and Waterways of the World. 

529. To some extent these considerations have in- 
fluenced the minds of shipowners, naval architects, and 
harbour authorities, but the improvement of isolated 
harbours is of little avail unless all the harbours on a 
given route are brought up approximately to the some 
level. Joint co-ordinated action is required. In- 
dividual disconnected improvement is of little use. It 
is, therefore, obvious that efforts should be made to 
c'orrelate and develop the existing and fntxire capacity 


* yoTE. — Improvements in bull and machinery may modify the 
lig-ures given in the memorandum referred to. but the general character 
of the relation between economical transport and depth of harbours 
will remain 
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ot harbours and waterways on the great trade routes 
of the Empire and to suggest a general scdienie tor 
ini.])roving the ports on those routes. We were iinab-le 
to find til at any other authority had instituted an 
investigation on these lines. The Board of Trade in 
the r;nited Kingdom has certain functions in regard 
to harbours, i)ut enquiries of this kind do not fall 
within its st'ope ; tlie Admiralty no doubt possesses tlie 
information but has not hitherto applied it to mer- 
cantile conditions. We, accordingly, decided to 
undertake the investigation ourselves. 

bob. We are greatly indebted to Mr. F. Paltner, 
C.I.E., (Consulting Engineer to the Port of London 
Authority, to Mr. A. G. Lyster, Consulting Engineer 
to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and to Mr. 
Ormsby Jones, of ibe Harbour Department, Board 
of Trade, wlio assisted us in framing a scbedule of 
questions intenxled to elicit, on a uniform scale 
throughout, tlie information required as a basis for 
}>raetical recommendations. 

5dl. The detailed results will be published in a 
separate volume, to which we call special attention, 
since it is, to the best of our knowledge, the first 
attempt of the kiiid.^" It is important here to sum- 
marise the main conclusions. 

I. — THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE BRITISH EMRIRE. 

5d2. — (a) (jenerally speaking the ports of the 
United Kingdom are by nature inferior to tIlo^se of the 
Dominions when the depths at low- waiter ordinary 
spring tide (L.W.O.S.T.) are compared, but the ports 
of the Motlier Country have in most instances the 
natural advantage of greater range of tide. This 
results in a largely increased depth in the approach 
channels twice a day, viz., at high tide, and con- 
tinuously in enclosed docks. 
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(h) Generally speaking* also, it appears that aecoin- 
mudation for deep-draiiglit vessels can be provided at 
less cost at ports where there is a great range of tide 
and enclosed docks than at those where there are open 
wharves. 

In both cases, however, ample provision is necessary 
for future development on a far-sighted scheme, in 
order to secure sufficient depth of water at the quays 
f{)r the largest ships, which can be available irrespec- 
tive of tides. 

ic) Some of the harbour authorities (jf the Fnited 
Kingdom are alive to the necessity for large schemes 
of development. In particular, the Port of London 
Autliorit^y and the Mersey Docks and Harbour Hoard 
have set themselves to make provision for tbe largest 
ships likely to be constructed for a considerable period 
of years, and Southampton has already accommodation 
at the quays for vessels nearly 40 feef in draught. 

{(I) For the most part, however, as will be seen from 
a study of tlie notes appended to the volume of statistics 
on liarboursd’' the harbour authorities of the ITiiited 
Kingdom represent, almost exclusively, local interests; 
they are more concerned, therefore, when they come 
to plan out a scheme of improvement, with securing 
somewhat better accommodation for present day ships 
than their neighbour along the coast or other com- 
peting port, than with providing for the ships of the 
future. 

(e) So fur as the Dominions are concerned, Canada 
is probably most favoured by nature with deep and 
extensive haiffiours, both on the East and West coasts. 

Harbour depths in Australia are uneven (Brisbane in 
particular suffeivS in miieb the same way as the Port oF 
London has suffered in the past, owing to the necessity 
for dredging and maintaining a long stretch of river 
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before the quays are reached), but both Sydney and 
Hobart could accoininodate at the quays vessels draw- 
ing* 40 ft. Wellington and Auckland are but little 
inferior to Sydney in thisM’espect. Melbourne, how- 
ever, presents considerable difficulties for the accom- 
modation of deep-draught vessels. 

if) In the Dominions the control of the liarbours is 
rarely left to local authorities, as it usually is in the 
United Kingdom. Thus, in Canada the Dominion 
Government is undertaking the new construction work 
which is going on at Halifax, St. John and Victoria, 
whilst it maintains an efficient measure of control over 
the harbours of Quebec, Montreal, and Vancouver, 
which are administered by Harbour Commissions. In 
Australia practically all the leading harbours are con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, bj— the State Govern- 
ments. In the Union of South Africa the ports were 
handed over to the control of the central Government 
by the terms of the Act of Union. In new Zealand 
the leading harbours are administered by Harbour 
Boards, but in each case one representative on the 
Board is appointed by the Governor in Council. 

II. — FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

533. — (a) The ports of the mainland of Europe are, 
generally speaking, inferior in capacity and depth to 
the ports of the Kew World. 

(6) The United States of America alone appear 
hitherto to have realised the necessity of deepening 
tlieir harbours on a uniform scale. The most im- 
portant United States harbours on the East coast and 
on the West coast, and the Panama Canal, are sub- 
stantially uniform as regards depth. 

(c) The correlated depth of the United States ports 
and of the Panama Canal may be attributed, partially 
at any rate, to the fact that the capacity of the Panama 
Canal was decided upon by the Federal Government, 
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and that the tlnitecl States Corps of Eii^Tiieer>s has a 
considerable share in carrying out the dredging opera- 
tions at the entrances to the yarions ports. 

(d) The South American East coast ports are, 
generally speaking, shallow, and are rGltiiiveiy in- 
ferior as regards depth to the other ports of the 
Southern Hemisphere, yiz., those of xiustralia, Xew 
Zealand, and South x^frica. It should be noted, how- 
eyer, that considerable schemes of deyelopment are in 
hand in the x^rg’entine, in Brazil, and in Uruguay. 
The authorities in the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions would do well to bear these schemes in 
miiicL 

Present want of Correlation and Possibilities of 
Improvement. 

534. TJie memorandum from which we hare alrf.aidy 
quoted^'- showed that the economic drauglit for yessels 
increased wuthin certain limits by a fixed amount 
corresponding to increase in. their length. 

Thus, taking 28 ft. 3 in. as the ecojiomie draiight 
for a yessel 490 ft. in length, it was found that this 
draught increased to 30 ft. for a vessel 520 ft. in 
length, to 33 ft. for one 573 ft. in length, to 34 for one 
590 ft. in length, and to 38 ft, for one 060 ft. in length, 
and so on. We do not think it expedient to extend our 
inquiry beyond the limit of 38 ft. draught, as it does 
not appear possible to obtain, for the present, genera! 
provision for any greater drauglit on the piiueipal 
Imperial routes. We propose, however, to examine 
these routes from the point cH' view of tlieir j>resent ‘cih] 
potential capacity to receive vessels of the various 
dimensions mentioned. t 


* See [Cd. S460J. 

In the Tables which follow we have taken the fiorures as siipph'eil 
by the Harbour Authorities concerned up to the date of signature of 
this Report. 
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585. To oocomiiiodate such vessels it is necessary 
that the requisite depth shonld be provided: — 

(a) In the approach chaiineJs at higdi water ordi- 
nary neap tide (H.W.O.jST.Tr). 

(h) In entrance locks and enclosed docks at 
ILW.O.X.T. and at open qua vs at 

L.W.O.S.T. *' :■ 

Vessels will tlien be able to lie in the ports fully 
loaded at any state of the tide, and to enter and leave 
witlioiit hindrance at least twice every 24 hours, except 
at extraordinary tides. 

ROUTE VIA THE SUEZ CANAL TO THE BAST AxND 
AUSTFiALIA. 

586. The following table gives the depths already 
available, or now being* made available, at the most 
important ports in the United Ivingdoni, in the Suez 
Ihmal, and at Aden: — 


Name of Port. 

Minimum 
Available 
Depth in 
Approach 
Channel 
H.W.O.N.T 

Maximum 
Depth now 
available at En- 
closed Docks at 
H.W.O.N.T. (a), 
or at Open 
Quays at 
: L.W.O.S.T. (/>). 

! MaximuTu Dept’.i to be 
: available at Enclosed 

1 Docks at H.W.O.N.T. (a), 
or' at Open Quays at 
j L. W.O.8.T. (b ). when 

j Works, now under con- 
! struction, are completed. 

'V' ■ : i 

Ft. Ins. 

i 

Ft.-Itis. .. 

Ft. Ins. 

London (Tilbury) ! 

42 6 

1 :88 8 («) 

, ■, , 

London (Royal | 

:i9 11 

82 8 (a) 

88 0 00 

Albert Docks). | 
Liverpool (Grlad- | 

49 7 

39 1 (tt) 

_ 

stone Dock). | 




Liverpool (Prince’s | 

49 7 

36 0 (&) 

1 — 

Landing Stage), , 




Southampton ... | 

44 6 

40 0 (70 


'Glasgow* j 

0 

28 0 (70 


Humber (Hull) ... j 

45 0 

88 0 (a) : 


Humber (Imming. ; 

45 0 ' 

! 31 6 (<x)* j 

— 

ham). 



Bristol ... ... 1 

88 0 

88 0 («) 


Cardiff 

82 0 

82 0 (flj) 



Suez Canal ... | 

( Maxima 

m draught no 

w permissible, 80 ft.) 

Aden 

84 6 

30 0 («)t 


In dock. 


t In basin. 
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537. After Aden, the routes to the East and to 
Australia must he considered separately. The fioaires 
of depth, corresponding to those above, are as 
follows : — 


Name of Port. 

Minimum 
Available 
Depth in 
.A pprcach 
Channel 
n.W.O.N,T. 

Maximum 
Depth now 
available at En- 
closed Docks at 
H.W.O.N.T. <a\ 
or at Open 
Qi^a-ys at 
L.W.O.S.T. (h). 

Maximum Depth to be 
available at Enclosed 
Docks at 

or at Open ()ua.vs at 
L.W.O.S.T. (M, when 
Works, now under con- 
struction, are campletral. 


Ft- Ins. 

Ft. Ins. 

Ft. Ins, 


(«)T0 

THE East. 


Bombay 

32 8 

34 3 («) 

— - 

Colombo 

82 0 

83 0^' 

86 0’"' 

Calcutta 

28 0 
(approx.) 

29 0 (^0 

10 ooo 

Singapore 

48 0 

88 0 (h) 

40 0(7>) 

Hong Kong 

42 0 

40 Of 

■ — „ 


m To 

Australia. 


Colombo 

82 0 

33 0"^ 

86 0^ 

Fremantle 

82 0 

80 0 (h) \ 

■ — , 

Adelaide ... 

86 0 

85 0 

— .. ■ 

Melbourne 

41 6t 

30 0 

87 0(70 

Sydney 

44 6 

35 0 (7i) 

0(7;) 

Hobart 

89 6 

40 0 Qb) 1 

• ■ — . ■ ■ 

Brisbane 

81 3 

28 0 00 

: , , — ■ 


* At anchorage. t At moorings. 

X From which 8-10 ft. must be allowed for •• scend.’’ 


538. It is clear that the governing depth on these 
routes is, and will continue to be, that permissible in 
the Suez Canal. The Canal, as the figures above show, 
now admits vessels up to 30 ft. draught.* Its present 
programme (due for completion in 1920) provides for 
an increase in draught up to 33 ft. 

The question then is, — do the ports on the routes 
conform to the existing depth of the Canal, and will 


* More than two feet of water is, in fact, required under keel. 
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they, by 1920, be able to provide for vessels of the 
greater draught contemplated? 

5* if). It will be seen from the tables above that all 
the ITnited Ivingdoin ports except Glasgow, and all 
those east of the Suez Canal except Calcutta and 
Brisbane, have a sufficient depth of water to accom- 
modate vessels of 30 ft. draught, both in the channel 
and at the quays or docks. 

Glasgow has already accommodation in the channel, 
and a dej^tli of 30 ft. L.W.O.S.T, at the quays is con- 
templated. Owing to difficulties in the navigation of 
the Eiver Hooghly, Calcutta seems limited for a con- 
siderable time io vessels drawing 29 ft. at most. 
Brisbane, it is contended, is a terminal po-rt, and 
whilst tlie depth in t])e channel already exceeds 30 ft. 
at II.W.IJ.IN'.T., the liarhoiir is mainly used by vessels 
only partly loaded. 

540. As to the future, several of the United Ivingdom 
ports can already accommodate vessels witli a draugdit 
of 33 ft. ^ ■’ • ' 

The time required at Aden to accommodate such 
vessels would probablv be two veai'S and the cost 
50,000?. 

At Bombay further deepening would be recjuired 
just outside tlie present dock channel. This would 
cost probably 20,000?. 

Colombo. Singapore, and Hong Ivong either have 
already, or will liave when works now in progress are 
completed, sufficient depth of water to receive sliips of 
33 ft. drauglit. 

In Australia, provision is already made at Adelaide, 
Sydney, and Hobart. 

At Hreniantle the intention is to deepen the 
entrance channel a Jicl harbour to a depth of 36 ft. below 
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lowest low water. Tliis can be done in two years at a 
cost of approximately 400,0002. 

At Melbourne vessels drawing 33 ft. will be able to 
enter and leave as soon as the depth at Port Phillip 
Heads is increased to 43 ft. H.W.O.N.T.^ To secure 
this depth at the present rate of progress might take 
three years and cost some 15,0002. Deepening in the 
channel to Port Melbourne must be contingent on tlie 
progress of operations at the Heads. 

541. To sum up, the ports on the routes via the Suez 
Canal requiring attention, if they are to- be adequately 
deepened in time for the completion of tlie present 
Suez Canal programme, are Aden, Bombay, Fremantle, 
and Melbourne, more particularly the two latter. 

ROUTE EROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO EASTERN CANADA. 


542. The following table shows the depths already 
available, or now being made available, on the route 
from the United Kingdom to Canada : — 


Name of Port. 

Available 
Depth in 
Approach 
Channel 
H.W.O.N.T. 

Maximum 
Depth now 
available at En- 
closed Docks at 
H.W O.N.T. (a), 
or at Open 
Quays at 
L.W.O.S.T. (b). 

Maximum Depth to be 
available at Enclosed 
Do.-ks at H.W O.N.T. ia\ 
or Ht Open Qu tys at 
L.W.O.S.T. (6), when 
Works, now under con- 
struction, are completed. 


Et. Ins. 

Ft. Ins. 

Ft. Ins. . . 

London (Tilbury) 

42 6 

88 6 (a) 

— 

London (Hoyal 

39 11 

82 8 (/x) 

88 0(^i) 

Albert Dock). 



Liverpool (Glad- ■ 

49 7 

89 1 («) i 


stone Dock). 




Liverpool (Prince’s 

49 7 

85 0 (&) 

— . 

Landing Stage), 




Southampton 

44 6 

40 0 (5) 

— 

Halifax 

40 6 

45 0 (h) , 


St. John, N.B. ... 

58 6 

32 0 Ch) 

— 

Quebec 

43 6 

40 0 (b) 

— 

Montreal 

80 0 

35 OW 1 

, ■**“ 


* See note to table on p. 271, The extra depth is necessary on 
account of “ scend.” 


18203 
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543. Tliis route is subject to no- sucli llmitatiojrs as 
those caused by the Suez Canal. We, therefore, pro- 
pose to consicler it from the point of view of its ability 
to take ships of 38 ft, draug*^. 

544. Two ports in the United Kingdom, viz., Liver- 
pool and Southampton, and two in Canada, viz,, 
Halifax and Quebec, already provide sufficient depili 
of water botli i]i the approach channels and at quays 
or docks, 

Liverpool, however, would be at present unable to 
accommodate such vessels at the Prince ks Landing 
Stage at L.W.O.S.T., but only at the enclosed Glad- 
stone Dock at H.W.O.JsT.T. 

As to London, the present extensions at the Royal 
Albert Dock provide for a depth of 41 ft. 8 ins. at the 
entrance lock, but only for 38 ft. inside the dock itself, 
which would have to be increased in order to give vSiiffi- 
cient margin for a vessel of the same draught wdien 
fully loaded. 

The channel between Tilbury and the Albert Dock, 
which at present gives a depth of 39 ft. 11 ins. at 
H.W.O.H.T., is being dredged to give a depth of 
47 ft. 11 ins. at H.W.O.N.T. 

At St. John, H.B., the new construction works at 
Courtenay Bay do not provide for a greater depth at 
the quays than 32 ft. L.W.O.S.T. 

As regards Montreal, the St. Lawrence sliip channel 
between that port and Quebec is at present only 30 ft. 
and is likely to be limited for several years to come to 
a depth not exceeding 35 ft. 


* As regards Tilbury, where the outer sill of the entrance lock is 6 ft. 
lower than the inner sill, we understand that an additional 6 ft. of 
depth could, if necessary, be provided by pumping-. This would give 
a depth of 39 ft. (> ins. in all in the dqck. 
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545. To sum up, if the depth available at the 
Prince’s Landing Stage, Liverpool, were further in- 
creased, the main obstacle to the passag’e of vessels 
drawing' 38 ft. between leading' ports in the ^ 
Kingdom and Canada would be removed. It would be 
most desirable, however, for London also to make 
immediate provision for vessels of this draught by pro- 
viding sufficient depth in the Royal Albert Dock 
extensions. 

ROUTE BETWEEN WESTERN CANADA, NEW ZEALAND, AND 
AUSTRALIA.', 

546. The following table shows the depths already 
available, or now' being made available, in the approach 
channels, and at quays or docks, of the chief ports 
which are or might be Utilized on the route between 
Western Canada, Kew Zealand and AuvStralia. 


Name of Port. 

Minimum 
Available 
Depth in 
Approach 
Channel 
H.W.O.N.T. 

■ 

Maximum 
Depth now 
available at En- 
closed Docks at 
H.W.O.N.T. (a), 
or at Open 
Quays at 
L.W.O.S.T. (6). 

Maximum Depth to he 
available at Enclosed 
Docks at H.W.O.N.T. (a), 
or at Open Quays at 
L.W.O.S.T. (6). when 
Works, now under con- 
struction, are completed. 


Ft. 

Ins. 

Ft. Ins. 

; Ft. Ins. 

Vancouver 

43 

3 

35 0 (5) 

■ ■■ — ■ „ , 

Prince Rupert ... 

74 

0 

30 0 (5) 

I — 

Victoria 

36 

0 

30 0 (5) 

35 0 (5) 

Honolulu 

34 

0 

32 0 (5) 

37 0 (5) 

Fiji 

38 

3 

32 0 (5)* : 

32 0 (5)t 

Auckland 

40 

0 

35 0 (5) 

— 

Sydney 

44 

6 

35 0 (5) 

40 0 (5) 


* For a length of 295 feet only, 
t At a wharf 1,500 feet in length. 
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547. On tilis route all the approach channels 
(except possibly that at Victoria and that at Honolulu, 
which is being deepened) could accommodate vessels 
of 36 ft, draught at least. At Vancouver, however, 
the depth at the quays is limited to 35 ft. at low water 
at present, and the same depth is being provided at the 
two new wharves now being constructed at Victoria. 
The Department of Public Works of Canada informed 
us that this depth was considered sufficient, and that 
no estimates for further deepening had yet been made. 
How a depth of 35 ft. at the quays should allow suffi- 
cient margin for the accommodation of a vessel of 
34 ft. draught fully loaded. We proceed then to 
consider the position of other ports on this route as 
regards provision for such vessels. 

At Prince Rupert the harbour is extremely deep and 
provision could be made for a vessel of this draught at 
the quays at an expense of not more than 10,000Z. 

At Honolulu, as the table shows, a pier is under 
construction having a depth alongside of 37 ft. at low 
water.. 

At Fiji the present programme provides for a depth 
of 32 ft. L.W.O.S.T. at the quays, and, as it is an 
intermediate port, it is not certain that this depth need 
be increased. The further deepening could, however 
be provided if necessary in abo-ut one year at a cost of. 
approximately, 10,000L 

At Auckland and Sydney accommodation is alreadv 
available. 

548. To sum up, in order to provide for vessels of 
34 ft. draught on this route only a slight deepening 
might be necessary at Fiji, though the depth of water 
at Prince Rupert quays would . also need to be increased 
if it were chosen as one of the ports for through traffic. 
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ROUTE PROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND Vli THE UNION OP SOUTH APEIOA. 

549. The following table shows the depths already j 
or now being made, available in the approach channels 
and the quays or docks at the principal ports on the 
route from the United Kingdom to Australia and Kew 
Zealand via the Union of South Africa. 


Name of Port. 

Minimum 
Available 
Depth in 
Approach 
Channel 
H.W.O.N.T. 

Maximum 
Depth now 
available at En- 
closed Docks at 
H.W.O.N.T. (a), 
or at Open 
Quays at 
L.W.O.S.T. (b). 

Maximum Depth to be 
available at Enclosed 
Docks at H.W.O.N.T. (a), 
or at Open Quays at 
ti. W.O.S.T. (&). when 
Works, now under con- 
struction, are completed. 


Pt. 

Ins. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Ft. Ins. 

London (Tilbury) 

42 

0 

33 

6 (<?.) 


London (Royal 

39 

11 

32 

8Ca) 

38 0 (a) 

Albert Docks). 




Liverpool (Glad- 

49 

: 7 

39 

1 (a) 


stone Dock). 





Liverpool (Prince’s 
Landing Stage). 

49 

■ 7'- 

36 

0 0) 


Southampton ... | 

44 

6 

40 

0 (h) 


Capetown ... > 

39 

2 

36 

0 0) 

— ' ■ . 

Durban i 

34 

6 

38 

6 0) 

■ ■ ' . , 

Premantle 

32 

0 

30 

0 Q-) 

' ' — ■ . , 

Adelaide i 

33 

U 

35 

ow 


Melbourne ... i 

41 

6* 

30 

0 0) 

37 u(&) 

Sydney 1 

44 

6 

35 

0 0) 

40 0 (b) 

Hobart 1 

39 

6 

40 

0 0) , 

Dunedin (Port | 

31 

4 

28 

0 0) 1 

32 0 (b) 

Chalmers). 1 




Lyttelton ; 

1 33 

0 

32 

0 0) 

— 

Wellington 

42 

0 

36 

0 0) 

i — 

Auckland 

1 

40 

0 

35 

0 0) i 



* Of which 8-10 feet must be allowed for scend.” 


550. This route is already largely used by through 
traffic from the United Kingdom to Australia and New 
Zealand. It is a deep-water route throughout. We, 
therefore, propose to consider it from the point of viev' 
of its possibilities for vessels of 38 ft. draught. 
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551. As regards the three United Kingdoin ports, 
the approacli channels present no difficulty. Yessels 
of 38 ft. draught could be accommodated both at the 
Southamj)tO'n quays and at the Gladstone Dock at 
Liverpool. 

The Prince's Landing Stage at Liverpool would, 
however, as we have already showui (para. 545 above), 
require deepening, and it would also be necessary to 
undertake further deepening inside the Royal Albert 
Dock extensions in Londo-n to provide accommodation 
for such vessels.^ 

At Capetown a new programme approved by the 
Union Government includes a basin containing several 
berths with a depth of 40 ft. L.W.O.S.T. The whole 
scheme, of wdiich this new basin is a part, is estimated 
to cost 3, 000, 000?. 

At Durban accommodation could be provided in the 
channel and at berths for ships of 38 ft. draught in 
three years at a cost of 50, OOOZ. 

At Fremantle, it is stated, there is no inherent 
difficulty in providing for ships of this draught, but 
no complete estimates have been taken out. At 
Adelaide an entrance channel and four berths of the 
requisite depth could be provided at a cost of about 
1 , 000 , 000 ?. 

It is stated that to obtain a depth of 47 ft. 
H.W.O.lSr.T. at Port Phillip Heaclst will take 12 years 
and cost 70,000?. The slow progress anticipated is due 
to the fact that operations can only be carried on in 
fine -weather and at slack water, and then only for a 
very short period at a time. 

Plans have been got out for deepening the channel 
from the Heads to Port Philliii Bay to 40 ft. 
H.W.O.lSr.T. in three years at a cost not exceeding 

* Ae regards Tilbury, see note on p. 274. 

t Whicii would be needed for vessels of 38-^ft. draught on account of 
“scend.” 
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lOOjOOOZ. ; and the only other work needed to make 
Port Melbourne accessible to vessels drawing 38 ft. 
would be certain dredging in the approach channels 
and at the new railway pier. This would certainly be 
accoinplislied by the time the other works were coni- 
l)leted at a cost not exceeding 150,0007. 

At TIobart and Sydney works already conipleted or 
in progress -secure ample provision for vessels of 38 ft. 
draught. 

As regards ISTew Zealand, Dunedin (Port Chalmers) 
could have its approach channel and quays deepened to 
receive such vessels in 5 years at a cost of 250,000/'. 
At Lyttelton the time would be 4| years and the cost 
200,000Z. At Wellington and Auckland only deepen- 
ing at the quays would be necessary. This could be 
done at a cost of 6,000L in the case of Wellington and 
20,000L in that of Auckland, and the time in each case 
would be not more than two years. 

552. To sum up, further development is required — 
(^7.) both at Liverpool and London in the United 

Kingdom, 

(b) at Capetown and Durban in South Africa, 

(c) at Fremantle, Adelaide and Melbourne in 

Australia, 

(d) at each of tlie four Kew Zealand ports men- 

tioned, 

to provide accommodation for vessels of 38 ft. draught, 
but only in the case of Melbourne and possibly Fre- 
mantle does there seem any serious difficulty in obtain- 
ing this accommodation within, say, the next five 
■'■years. 

EOUTE FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO NEW ZEALAND AND 
AUSTRALIA VIA EASTERN CANADA, JAMAICA, THE 
PANAMA CANAL AND TAHITI. 

553. The following table shows the depths already 
available, or being made available, in the approach 
channels and the quays or docks on tlm various ports 
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OB the PaBaina roiite, aiid also in the Panama Canal 
itself. 


Name of Port. 

Minimum 
available 
Depth ill 
Approach 
Channel 
H.W.O.N.T. 

Maximum 
Depth now- 
available at En- 
closed Docks at 
H.W.O,N-T,(a), 
or at Open 
Quays at 
L.W.O.S.T. (b). 

Maximum Depth to be 
available at Enclosed 
Docks at H.W.O.N.T. (a), 
or at Open Quays at 
L.W.O.S.T. (&) when 
Works now under con- 
struction are completed. 


Pt. ins. 

l^t. Ins. 

n. Ins. 

London ( Tilbury). 

42 6 

33 6 (^») 

— 

London (Royal , 

39 li 

32 8 (<?) 

38 0 («) 

Albert Bock) 



Liverpool (G-lad- 

49 ■ 7 1 

! 39 1 (a-) 

■ — : , ■ 

stone Dock) i 
Liverpool (Prince’s 




49 7 ■ 

i 36 0 (70 

1 

— 

Landing Stage) 



Southampton 

44 6 

1 40 0 (/>») 

, ^ 

Halifax 

40 t> 

1 45 0 (70 

— 

Kingston (Jamaica) 

36 6 

24 0 (70t 

■ — 

Panama Canal 

41 0 

40 0 (?0 

— 

(Cristobal) 



Panama (Balboa) 

47 6 

39 0 (70 

— 

Tahiti 

43 0 

66 0 i 

43 0 (70 

Auckland 

40 0 

35 0 (70 

Sydney 

44 6 

35 0 (70 

40 0 (b) 


* At anchorage. 

t Vessels drawing up to B2 ft. have lain at anchorage. 


554. As a least depth of 40 ft. is to be maintained in 
the locks and throughout the Panama Canal, we pro- 
pose to consider this route also from the point of view 
of its capacity to accommodate vessels drawing 38 ft. 

With the measures needed or in progress at the home 
ports (paras. 544-5), Halifax (para. 544), Auckland 
(para. 551), and Sydney (para. 551), we have already 
dealt. 

The Panama Canal, as the figures show, is able to 
receive vessels drawing 38 ft,, and the same remark 
applies to Tahiti, where they can already lie at the 
anchorage and will be able to lie at the wharves when 
the operations now in progress are completed. 

It remains to consider the position of Jamaica. 
Here, the time needed to dredge the channel in order 
to receive such vessels is estimated at two years, but 
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no figures are available as to cost. Tlie cost of pro- 
viding wharf accommodation is estimated at GO^OOOL 
and the time at 18 months. 

556. To sum up, in order to provide accommodation 
on this route for vessels of 38 ft, draught, action is 
needed in the case of Liverpool, London, Kingston 
(Jamaica), and Auckland, and the port at present 
requiring most attention is probably Kingston. 

DRY-DOCK ACCOMMODATION. 

556. The question of dry-dock accommodation is best 
treated separately, and with reference to the position in 
the Empire generally. 

The following table shows the dimensions of the 
principal dry-docks : — 


Name of Port. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth 
over Sills 
H.W.O.N.T. 

United Kingdom : 

Ft. 

ins.' 

Ft. 

ins. 

Ft. ins. 

London (Tilbury) 

700 

0 

70 

0 

30 6 

London* (Royal Albert Dock) ... 

575 

0 

80 

0 

24 14 

Liverpool (Gladstone Dock) ... 

1,050 

0 

120 

0 

39 1 

Liverpool (Canada Graving Dock) 

925 

6 

94 

0 

27 0 

Southampton 

897 

0 

100 

0 

3i 6 

Glasgow ... ... ... ... 1 

880 

0 

83 

0 

25 0 

Belfast ' 

886 

7 

96 

0 

34 4 

Bristol 

875 

0 

100 

0 

i 32 0 

Hull (Inimingham) 

740 

0 

56 

0 

22 0 

Tyne 

704 

8 

89 

6 

25 9 

Canada : 






Halifax 

688 

0 

89 

3 

28 6 

Montrealf 

600 

0 

100 

0 

32 Ot 

Quebec 

600 

0 

62 

0 

20 6 

Prince Rupertf 

600 

0 

100 

U 

28 0^ 

Amtralia : 






Sydney 

700 

0 

83 

0 

27 0 

Brisbane ... ... 

431 

6 

56 

0 

16 9 


* A new dry-dock is under construction at the Royal Albert Dock 
extension having the following dimensions : Length 750 ft. Breadth 
100 ft. Depth on sill, 36 ft. 

t Floating dock. Z blocks. 
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Name of Port;. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth, 
over Sills 
H.W.O.N.T 

New Zealand : 

Ft. ins. 

Ft. ins. 

Ft. ins. 

Auckland 

521 0 

65 7j 

31 6 

Lyttelton 

481 6 

62 0 

22 0 

Dnnedin 

500 0 

70 0 

21 0 

Union of South Africa : 




Capetown 

529 0 

65 9 

24 2 

n urban* ... 

475 0 

70 0 

23 Ot 

Newfoundland : 

St. John’s ... 

610 0 

84 9 

25 0 

India : 


" : - J 


Bombay ... 

1,000 0 

100 0 i 

33 3 

Calcutta ... 

511 0 

' : 67 ■ .0 ■ 

24 0 

Eastern Colonies : 




Colombo ... 

711 0 

85 0 

30 8 

Singajiore ... ... 

873 0 

9B 0 

30 9 

Hong Kong 

787 0 

88 0 

31 6 


* Floating dock. f Over keel blocks. 


557. It will be seen from the above table that whilst 
the United Eingdom is well supplied with dry-docks 
to take ships up to 660 ft. in length and of corre- 
sponding draught, and w^hilst the same may be said of 
the route to the East via the Suez Canal, the case is 
different with the self-governing Dominions. In 
Canada, South Africa and New Zealand there are no 
commercial dry-docks capable at present of receiving 
vessels more than 600 feet in length, and in Australia 
there is only one — namely, at Sydney. We should 
mention, however, that in Eastern Canada there are 
dry-dockvS of the following dimensions under con- 
struction or ill contemplation. 


Name of Port. 

Length. 

. 

Breadth. 

■ ■ . ■ ■' ■ 

Depth over sills 
H.W.O.N.T. 


. ■ ■ , ^ ■■ 

Ft. 

■■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Quebec 

. 1,150 

120 

34 

Halifax 

1,150 

120 j 

39 
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A first class dry-dock is also in coiiteinDlation at 

St; John; ISr.B. ■ 

In South Africa the Admiralty graving- dock at 
Simoiistowii can be used in emergency by merchant 
vessels. The dimensions of this dock are: — 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth over sills 
H.W.O.N.T. 

Ft ins. 

i Ft. Ins. 


Ft. Ins. 

756 4 

1 95 1 


34 5 

Also the construction of a 

1 . graving dock of the 

following dimensions has been planned at Durban : — 

Length. 

1 

! Breadth. 

i 

! 


! Depth over sills 

H.W.O.N.T, 

Ft. 

Ft. 


Ft. Ins. 

1,030 

no 


3S 6 


CONCLUSION. 

558. Summing' up the position as a whole, we are of 
opinion that certain ports on the various trade routes 
w-itli, which w^e have dealt, can, and should, be deepened 
and enlarged so that accommodation may be provided 
throughout these routes for vessels of the following 
draughts : — 

(<?) 33 ft. oil the route from the United Kingdom 
via the Suez Canal to the East and 
Australia. 

(b) 34 ft. on the route from Western Camida to 

New’ Zealand and Australia. 

(c) 38 ft. on the routes from the Unites 

Kingdom — 

(1) To Eastern Canada ; 

(2) To Australia and New’- Zealand via the 
Union of South Africa; 

^ New* Zealand and Australia via 

H Jamaica, and the Panama Canal. 
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We are of opinion also that action should be taken, 
where necessary, to secure dry-dock accommodation in 
the self-governing* Dominions for vessels of these 
draughts, and of the corresponding economic lengths, 

659. We wish to make it clear that the figures given 
above as to the cost of increased depth in the approach 
channels and at the docks and quays are on the basis 
of estimates obtained before the outbreak of war. 
Even if allowance is made, however, for the present 
enhanced cost of materials and labour, the cost of 
carrying out the improvements suggested would not 
exceed that of building a few hundred miles of rail- 
way, whilst the benefit to the Empire would be 
incommensurably greater. 

Eecommendations . 

560. Hitherto, as we have shown, the harbour 
engineer and the naval architect have each pursued a 
solitary path and there has been little correlated effort. 

Thus engineers, in designing new harbour works, 
have had to depend upon such information as could be 
obtained from shipowners, and upon their own judg- 
ment, based on the growing dimensions of ships, which, 
indeed, have steadily exceeded current expectation. 
Naval architects, on the other hand, have contented 
themselves with urging the provision of harbour 
accommodation for larger and still larger vessels 
Now, however, that the maximum dimensions which 
can be profitably utilized in ship construction have 
been indicated in the Memorandum quoted, harbour 
engineers, whilst building in future to accommodate 
vessels of the sizes indicated, should not find it neces- 
sary to build beyond those sizes. In other words, 
whilst expenditure may be increased in one direction, 
viz., in the provision of increased depth, it will 
probably be saved in other directions. 
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561. Even however, the individual iinprovements 
which we have outlined in the previous paragraphs are 
successfully initiated and carried out, it is probable 
that, unless further action is taken, uniform progress 
will not be made. 

562. We, therefore, put forward tJie following 
recommendations of principle: — 

(1) It is, in our view, essential that, in future, all 

schemes of improvement for certain ports 
on the great trade routes should be sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Development Board, 
whose creation we advocate elsewhere in 
this Report, so that the Board may advise, 
in the light of the best expert opinion 
obtainable, whether these schemes provide 
for the future reception of vessels of the 
length and draught required for the cheap 
and speedy transport of the Empire’s 
merchandise. 

In order to prevent subsequent undesir- 
able discussion, it would be advisable for 
the Governments concerned to prepare at 
once, in collaboration, a schedule of the 
ports to which this nrinciple is to apply. 

We do not, in any way, suggest that the 
Imperial Development Board should advise 
on, still less that it should interfere with, 
details of construction, equipment, &c. 
These are clearly matters for local- con 
sideration and settlement. 

Our sole object is to secure that Imperial 
as well as local requirements may be jointly 
considered in the future. 

(2) It must be recognised that the enlargement 

and deepening of harbours on the scale 
commensurate with Imperial requirements 
may involve expenditure in excess of thaf 
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wliich piirelj^ local requirements woiilr] 
demand.* In sueh cases it would rest with 
the (jrayernment concerned to assist in pro> 
riding the necessary additional capital and 
interest cdiarges.t ^ 

(3) All Imperial representative, or representa- 

tives, should be added to the governing 
bodies of those harbours in the United 
Kingdom which are included in the schedule 
referred to above. A similar practice, as 
we have already showm, obtains in Kew 
Zealand, and there is also' some precedent 
for this in the presence of Imperial repre- 
sentatives on the g'O'verniiig bodies of the 
ports of London, Liverpool, and South- 
ampton, but the powers of such represen 
ta fives should be largely extended, and care 
should be taken not tO' appoint persons 
whose experience is limited to local condi- 
tions.f If possible, the same person or 
persons siiould be appointed as tlie Imperial 
representatives on all these governing 
bodies, as this practice would tend to secure 
greater uniformity. 

(4) Similar action to that outlined in the above 

recommendations sliould be taken in regard 
to the constr action of new dry-docks in the 
United Kingdom, and, where necessary, in 
other parts ot the Empire. It would also 


* This aspect of the matter is fully set out in the yaluable Memo- 
randum furnished to us by Mr. A. G. Lyster, Consulting Engineer to 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. See [Cd. 8460], 
f This point is of importance where the administration of harbours 
is in the hands of local authorities, or only supervised by the Govern- 
ment without full financial control. 

% In a Memorandum furnished to us by the Board of Trade it is 
stated that the present practice of the Board is to appoint a local man 
of suitable experience as their representative on the governing bodies 
of harbours in the United Kingdom. See [Gd. 8480 J.. ^ 
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be most desirable that the Governments 
concerned sh-oiild consider the question of 
constructing new dry-docksj at selected 
centres, of such dimensions as will accoin- 
niodate warships as well as the largest 
commercial vessels. 

563. We hold it to be of the utmost importanee that 
the recommendations which we have made above should 
be carried into effect . We look upon the scientific 
development of the harbours of the Empire as the 
underlying factor in the whole problem of its oversea 
communications. 

SHIPPING ;'-COMMlTMC^ ' . 

564. We have emphasised the necessity for deep 
harbours and WTiterways as the primary requisite if 
goods are to be carried cheaply from one part of the 
Empire to another, but it must not he forgotten that 
such harbours and w^aterways are as essential for the 
development of speed as for economy in transport. 

The niemoranduin from which we have already 
quoted, brings out this point most clearly. It is 
economically impossible to drive vessels of small length 
and draught at a high speed, say over 18 knots, unless 
a large additional passenger revenue may be expected 
on account of increased speed, or unless the Govern- 
nieiits concerned are prepared to spend very large sums 
in increased subsidy. High speed can only be 
obtained at reasonable cost from larger ami longer 
vessels, and these vessels are only economically possible 
if, in addition to great iengtli, they have corresponding 
draught. 

565. Now all parts of the Empire, and particularly 
the self-governing Dominions, are deeply interested in 
the improvement of their oversea communications. 
Canada aims to achieve a mail service equivalent to 
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that on the route between the United Kingdom an,l 
Kew York.^^ We showed in our Third and Fourth 
Interim Reports that there is a considerable feeling* 
both in South Africa and in Newfoundland against the 
present relatively slow speed of the mail services. t 
Most of all in xlustralia and New Zealand there is a 
strong desire for improved communication with the 
Mother Country in view of the great distances involved. 

In each case the problem as yet unsolved is how best 
to meet this demand at a reasonable cost. It is one 
which calls for the closest attention both from the local 
and the Imperial standpoint. 

566. Our own view is that the matter of mail com- 
munications is essentially one where the Governments 
of the Empire should unite. That is to say, they 
should, in concert, deepen selected liarbours on the 
various trade routes to accommodate vessels of adequate 
length and draught for high speed at an economical 
rate. They should concurrently encourage the building 
of the necessary number of vessels of these dimensions. 
This would secure for the Empire a number of vessels 
not only of high speed, but of a high steaming radius, 
which, as experience has shown, is of inestimable ad- 
vantage in time of war. In practice, the main use of 
vessels- of this kind will be for developing the mail 
communications with Australia and New Zealand; 
Canada and the Union of South Africa are each in- 
terested in one or more of the alternative routes to the 
Commonwealth and the Dominion. 

Mail Communication with Australia and New Zealand. 

567. In our Second Interim Report we put forward 
tentative suggestions on the question of mail com- 
munication with Australia and New Zealand, Laving 


^ Campbell, Q. 741. p. 30, of [Od. 7971]. De Sola, Q. 3280, p. 238 of 
[Cd. 8458]. 
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in mind the approaching’ termination, of the, contract 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company for the conveyance of these mails cid I lie 
Suez Canal. 

Our suggestions w^ere criticised hy Your Majesty’s 
then Postmaster-General in a letter which was for- 
warded to us and which we propose to include amongst 
the papers to be published relating to the work of the 
Com. mission. Since his criticisms have an important 
bearing on the policy to be adopted in the future, we 
tbiii,k it well to summarise and comment on them as a 
preliminary to restating our final couclusioiis on the 
subject. 

568. In principle the views expressed by the Post- 
master-General were as follows — 

(1) No alternative routes'- to Australia and New 

Zealand can afford a time of transit 
for the mails at all comparable to that pro- 
vided under the present arrangements. 

(2) There is no sufficient ground, either financial 

or political, for making change of 

route which would involve a slower period 
of transit than that 'vid Prance, Italy, and 
Suez. 

(3) A mail subsidy is- a payment for regularity of 

service, and for the actual conveyance of 
the mails which require special handling, 
and for which space must always be re- 
served. 

(4) Subsidies are now so small an item in the 

budget of the ships employed that there is 
little or no prospect of a successful mail 
service by a route or at a speed different 
from the routes and speeds suitable for' 
ordinary commerce. 
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(5) Mail contracts should contain provisions re- 
lating only to postal facilities, any other 
requirements being the subject of separate 
agreements where necessary. 

569. We comment on these views in order. 

(1) In the case of New Zealand we cannot agree that 
there is no alternative route which would provide a 
shorter means of transit for the mails. In point of 
distance the route from the United Kingdom to Auck- 
land vid Panama is 660 nautical miles shorter than 
that to the Bluff md Brindisi, Suez, and Melbourne.^ 
Again, the route from New Zealand Cape Horn 
and that to and from the Dominion Eastern 
Canada and Vancouver are only slightly longer than 
the route vid Brindisi and the Suez Canal. 

In point of time it is already perfectly easy to 
travel to Auckland by the trans-Canada route in a 
period several days shorter than that allowed for the 
mails vid Brindisi. 

In the case of Australia it must be admitted that 
the alternative routes are longer in distance than that 
via Erance, Italy and Suez. But in point of time it is 
by no means certain that as fast a transit is not possible 
on more than one of the alternative routes, which 
afford facilities for larger vessels and consequently for 
a higher speed. Moreover there is already a monthly 
fcrans-Pacific service vid San Francisco which in 
normal times takes the mails between the United 
Kingdom and Sydney in 30 days. This time is as 
short as that required for their conveyance to Sydney 
vid Brindisi, Suez and Melbourne. 

(2) We think that if the letter which we have sum- 
marised had been written in 1916 instead of in 1914 


* The actual distances are given in detail on pp. 27-8 of 
i[Cd. 7210.] 
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occasion would have been found to modify the view 
that there is no suflScient ground for making any 
change of route. One of the principal lessons of the 
present war has been to emphasise the value to the 
British Empire of other routes to Australia and New 
Zealand, particularly those via the Cape of Good Hope 
and Canada, as alternatives to that via the Mediter- 
ranean. Indeed the vessels of one of the subsidised 
companies have for some time past been sent by the 
Cape route. 

(3) Payment for mails from the United Kingdom 
which are carried by steamers not running under mail 
contracts, and consequently not bound to depart or 
arrive at any given time, is made at the rate of M’. per 
article of correspondence, and our point was, and is, 
that this in itself is sufficient remuneration to secure 
regularity of sailing, careful handling, and a 
allocatic)!! of space. The Postmaster-Gejiei'al admits 
that this rate is equivalent to about 28/. per ton for 
letters, postcards, printed papers, commerdal papers, 
&c. For letters and postcards alone tlie amount is, as 
we pointed out,* 224Z. per ton. In any ease the 
amount available at the statutory rate of ^cL per article 
would work out at, roughly, 1,000Z, for each outward 
weekly trip from the United Kingdom to Australia 
and New Zealand. Even in these days of abnormal 
freights this amount seems to ns extraordinarily high 
in proportion to the services rendered. We may add 
that if the normal time-tables of nnsubsidised vessels 
on the Australian and New Zealand service are 
examined it will be found that they maintain a regu- 
larity of service at all times of the year not greatly 
differing from that of the subsidised vessels. 

(4) If it is true that subsidies are so small an item 
in the budget of the ships employed that there is little 
or no prospect of successful mail services by a route or 

^ P. 25 of [Od. 7210j. 

15208 U 2 
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at -a speed different from the routes and speeds suitable 
for ordinary commerce, then the present speed of the 
subsidised vessels on the Suez route cannot be ae- 
counted for by the subsidy. What then is the justifi- 
cation of the subsidy? In our view, as stated above, 
the amount wliicli. would be paid at statutory rates for 
the conveyance of the mails is ample to secure regu- 
larity, careful handling, and sufficient space. 

(5) It has long been the stated policy of Your 
Majesty’s Government that mail contracts slmiild not 
contain clauses other than those regarding postal 
facilities, but we regard this as an affectation of 
purism, and we think it by no means proven that this 
policy should stand. As we stated in the Eeport 
already quoted/^ Tliere are matters of importance 
such as througli rates for exports, equality of treat- 
^'ment for national as compared with foreign goods, 
^^the training of seamen, and the adaptability of ships 
^^to war conditions, which form in. some other coun- 
tries the object of stipulations favourable to the 
public interest.” We venture to think that the 
experience of the present war amply confirms this 
view. Postal convenience should by no means be the 
only consideration. The whole experience of the 
Dominion Governments runs counter to the theory put 
forward by the Postmaster-General. In the contract 
made by the Postmaster-General of the Commonwealth 
of Australia with the Orient Steamship Companj^ in. 
1907 special stipulations were inserted with regard to 
the rates of carriage of certain goods; in the case of 
the, Union of South Africa, as we remarked in our 
Third Interim Report, t important servitudes are 
imposed and definite engagements favourable to 
trade development are undertaken” under the 
agreements between the Union Government and the 

* P.20 of [Gd,' 7210]. 
t P.44 of [Cd. 7505].' , 
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TTnion-CavStle Mail Steamsliip Company. The 
Canadian GoYernment has contracts for subsidised 
services to the United Kingdom and to eacli of the 
Dominions of Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa. In each of these contracts clauses 
are inserted of a character definitely favourable to the 
Ijromotion of inter-imperial trade. We may instance 
in particular the clauses which require the contractors 
to furnish a schedule of freight rates wliich, when 
approved by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
cannot be varied except with the Minister’s consent, 
and which empower the Minister at his discretion to 
fix maximum freight rates on any article conveyed 
between different ports of call.''"' 

We see no reason to think that the policy of the 
Dominions has been any less successful than the pro- 
cedure outlined by Tour Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General. 

There is no doubt that a certain prestige attaches 
to mail contracts, and in the negotiations for them 
this fact should not be forgotten. 

Development of Imperial Eoutes. 

570. We come back then to the main x)oint , at 
issu’e. 

The present mail route to Australia and Kew 
Zealand has certain undoubted advantages. On the 
other hand, it is open to the following objections: — 
(a) It , necessarily passes over foreign soil, and 
through the Mediterranean. Eecent ex- 
perience has shown that this route is par- 
ticularly subject to attack and interrup- 
tion, . , 


* See p. 123 of Farfe VI. of the Report of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 1915, . , . 
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(b) It also leads through, the Suez Canal, which, 

as we have shown, necessarily limits, and 
will limit, the draught of vessels using it, 
and is therefore at present unsuited to the 
development of high speed at a reasonable 
^',;COSt.''- ■■ 

(c) It does not develop the oversea communica- 

tions with any other part of the self- 
governing Dominions. 

Is it not worth while to make an eJBtort to initiate 
new Imperial services by alternative routes, which, 
while securing for the Empire a number of high-speed 
vessels, shall also effect improvement in Imperial 
communications as a whole? Our own view is that 
the collateral advantages which would accompany a 
change of policy render it expedient to make such an 
effort. Granted full co-operation between Tour 
Majesty’s Government and the Dominion Govern- 
ments it should be jiossible to carry on satisfactory 
alternative services at a reasonable cost. 

571. We suggest that such co-operation might take 
the following lines : — 

(1) At present the mail contracts of Tour Majesty’s 
Government and the Governments of the Dominions 
are not arranged on any principle which enables the 
policy of the Empire with regard to its sea communi- 
cations to be reviewed periodically as a whole. 

Thus, the contract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance of the 
Indian, Australian and China mails was to run for 
ten years from 1907. It was due to expire in 1916, 
and is now, we understand, being renewed from year 
to year. 

The contract of the Commonwealth Government 
with the Orient Steamship Company runs for ten 
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years from 1910, and is due to expire in 1920, subject 
to 24 montbs" previous notice. 

Tbe contract of tbe Government of tbe Union of 
South Africa with the UniomCastle Mail Steamship 
Company is due to expire in September, 1922, subject 
to 12 months’ previous notice. 

The contract of the Canadian Government with the 
Union Steamship Company of New Zealand ran for 
five years from 1911 to 1916, and is now, as are all the 
Canadian ocean contracts, being* renewed from year to 
year. 

We suggest that the Governments concerned should 
80 arrange matters that in 1921, when the time for 
giving notice in respect of the latest of the mail con- 
tracts expires, they may be ready to initiate new 
Imperial services. 

(2) During the intervening period, as we have 
already suggested, the authorities concerned should 
occupy themselves in deepening selected harbours on 
the routes — 

(а) from the United Kingdom to Australia md 

the Cape of Good Hope; 

(б) from the United Kingdom to Australia via 

Eastern Canada, Jamaica, the Panama 
Canal and New Zealand; 

(c) from Western Canada to New Zealand and 

' Australia; 

on the lines indicated in paras. 542 to 555 of this 
Report. 

(3) During the intervening period also tenders 
should be invited for the maintenance of new 
services — 

(a) of 18 knots (sea speed) on the route from the 
United Kingdom to Australia via the Cape 
lof Good Hope ; 
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(6) of 18 knots (sea speed)' on the route from 
Western Canada to Australia via New 
Zealand, with a branch service from Fiji 
to New Zealand as an alternative, to con- 
nect with a trans-Canada service and one 
across the Atlantic; 

(c) of 20 knots (sea speed) from the TJnited King- 
dom to Eastern Canada. 

It would only be in the event of failure to secure 
satisfactory contracts that we could recommend con- 
sideration of the alternative policy of constructing 
vessels to the order of the Governments, capable of 
maintaining the above speeds. ^ - * 

We recognise that to secure such speeds additional 
cost might be involved, but it would be minimised if 
the harbours on the routes had been deepened on the 
lines proposed. In. any case, our view is that the 
general advantage to Imperial communications as a 
whole by the development of new services would more 
than compensate for the expenditure required. We 
do ]iot touch on the enormous advantages which the 
possession of vessels of the speeds proposed would 
secure to the Empire in time of war as well as peace. 

(4) iFor the period subsequent to 1922 we think that 
the best artangement for the mail services to Australia 
and New Zealand ; would be on the following lines : — 

riEST W^EEK. ' 

EOXTTE Vll BEINBXSI, THE SUEZ CANAL, FEEMANTLE, AND 

THE AUSTRALIAN TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY.. 

For: the reasons which we .; have stated above w® do 
not think that it would be profitable, from the point 
of view of the self-governing Dominions as a whole, to 
spend money on increasing the speed, of vessels to 
Australia and New Zealand which use the Suez route. 
We should, therefore, be conteni to see the mails from 
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tlie United Kingdom landed at Fremantle in mnch the 
same time as at present, and tlience conveyed to 
Eastern Australia l^y the new Transcontinental Bail- 
way. They would then arrive at Adelaide in, say, 27 
days, at Melbourne in 28 days, and at Sydney in 29 
days after leaving London. They would be conveyed 
to New Zealand by the then existing services. 

In order to show, however, the time which would 
be taken if the speed of the steamers on the route were 
increased from the present 15*16 knots to IT knots (sea 
speed) and a speed of 30 miles per hour attained on 
the Transcontinental Railway in xlnstralia, we give 
the following table: — 


— 

Distance. 

speed per 
Hour. 

Time. 


Vautical 




Mijes, 


Hours, , 

London to Southampton, 

r' 



8'» miles... ... = 

70 

60 miles 

2 

Southampton to Gribralcar 

1.142 

17 knots 

67 

Gibraltar to Pert Said ... 

1,913 


113 

Pott Said to Suez * 

:>87 

(In Canal) 

24 

■Suez to Aden 

1,309 

17 kuots 

■ ; 77 

Aden to Colombo 

2,100 


124 

Colombo to Fremantle ... 
Fremantle to Adelaide, 

3,121 


184 

1,672 miles ... = 

1,463 

30 miles ' 

r>6 

- i 

i 

Stoppages. 

647 

i 

! 

Gibraltar... 

Aden 

6 

3 



Colombo ... 

24 



Fremantle 

6 




686 




-= 28 days 14 hours. 


From this time four days should be deducted for 
saving on account of transit of the mails overland to 
Brindisi and thence by special steamer to Port Said. 
The time to AdMaide would thus be reduced to 24 
days 14 hours. 
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SECOND WEEK. 

ROUTE VIA EASTERN CANADA, VANCOUVER, AUCKLAND, 
AND SYDNEY. 

The times for a service via Canada and the Pacific, 
assuming a 20-knot speed across the Atlantic and 18 
knots across the Pacific, may be estimated as 
follows: — 


— 

Distance. 

i 

Speed per 
Hour. 

Time. 

London to Liverpool, 201 

Nautical 

Miles. 


Hours. 

miles ... ... = 

175 

50 miles 

4 

Liverpool to Halifax 
Halifax to Vancouver, 

2,509* 

20 knots 

126 

3,656 miles ... = 

3,175 

40 miles 

91 

Vancouver to Honolulu ... 

2,420 

18 knots 

135 

Honolulu to Suva 

2,783 


155 

Suva to Ai ckland ... 

1.139 

5» 

63 

Auckland to Sydney 

1,274 

:■ 

I 

Stoppages. 

Halifax and 
Vancouver 
Honolulu 
Suva 
Auckland 

71 

645 

12 

' 6 

6 

6 

675 

= 28 days 3 hours. 


* This distance varies from 2,443 to 2,«39 nautical miles, and the 
distance given above is the average for the year, taking into cunsidera- 
tion the length of time in the year during which each route is 
available. 

Note . — If Quebec were taken as the terminal port in Eastern Canada 
durin^i summer navigation a saving of eight hours could be effected on 
the times given above. 

The distance from Liverpool to Quebec varies from 2,62:^ to 2,866 
nautical miles, and 2,74 m nautical miles may be taken as the average, 
having regard to the time dur- ng which each route is available. 

The distance from Quebec to Winnipeg is 1,351 miles, and from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver, 1,484 miles. 
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It is obvious that such a service which would laud 
mails ill New Zealand iu 25 days would be consider- 
ably better for the Dominion than that which it now 
enjoys. 

The time taken in the case of Australia also shows 
some saving, and it could be further shortened by a 
considerable amount if the direct route were to 
Sydney, and there were a branch from Fiji to Auck- 
land. The distances and times would then work out 
as follows : — 


— 

Distance. 

Speed per 
Hour. 

Time. 


Nautical 




Miles. 

... .1 

Hours. 

London to Liverpool, 201 




miles = 

175 

50 miles 

4 

Livert)Ool to Halifax 
Halifax to Vancouver, 

2,509 

, . ' ■ j 

20 knots 

126 

3,656 miles ... = 

3,175 1 

' 40 miles 

91 

Vancouver to Honolulu ... 

2,420 

18 knots 

135 

Honolulu to Suva 

2,783 


155 

Suva to Sydney 

1,737 

■ ?j 

97 




608 



Sto'p pages. 




Halifax and 




Vancouver 

12 



Honolulu 

6 



Suva 

6 




632 




=: 26 days 8 liours. 

If the service were acioss Ireland to 

a western Irish 


port, e.g,, Galway, and thence to Eastern Canada, a 
further considerable saving in time and distance would 
be effected. This proposal has found considerable 
favour both in the Mother Country and the Dominions. 
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THIRD WDEK, 

ROUTE VIA CAPE TOWN AND ADELAIDE. 


TIxe times for sucli a service, assuming' 18 knots sea- 
speed tkimigliont, would work out as follows: — 


' ’ - — ■ ' 

Distance. 

Speed per 
Hour. 

Time. ' ■ 


Nautical 


Hours. 


Miles. 



London to Southampton, 




80 miles ... = 

70 

50 miles. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 2 

Southampton to Teneriffe 

1,525 

18 knots. 

■ 85 

Tenerijffe to Cape Town... 

4,430 

■ jj 

*245 

Cape Town to Adelaide ... 

5,587 

5J 
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644 



Stoppages, 

Teneriffe 

6 



Cape Town 

24 




674 




= 28 days 2 hours. 


This time is slightly shorter on the outward voyage 
to Australia than that taken under the existing mail 
contract, but it might be necessary to extend some- 
what the period allowed on the homeward voyage, as 
the steamers take a inore northerly route, and would 
naturally touch at Durban, though not necessarily at 
Cape Town. ^ It is ‘obvious that such an arrangement 
would provide a service once a month to and from the 
IJnioii of South Africa considerably shorter than that 
which it nowhas*;^ The mails for Few Zealand would 
be conveyed from Adelaide or Melbourne by the then 
existing services. • . 

/ We do not, of course, overlook the possibility that, in future, it 
may be possible to convey the mails lor Bbu<h Africa to Swakopuaund 
or Luderitz Bay by sea, and thence overland to .the various centres. : 
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5T2. We have giveii detailed times and distances for 
each route, so that the. scheme may he considered as a 
whole. • ' ’ 

It would need, as we have indicated, the close co- 
operation of Tonr Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa, bnt we venture to suggest 
that it offers greater opportunities for such co-opera- 
tion than any scheme hitherto proposed. 

We may also point ont that there are exceptional 
facilities for the supply of coal at a cheap rate from 
the ■ ahnnclant deposits in Nova Scotia for the service 
to and from Eastern Canada, and from the equally 
abundant resources of the Transvaal and Natal for 
that via the Cape of Good Hope. 

We cannot, however, emphasize too strongly that 
the satisfactory accomplishment of the scheme is 
largely dependent npon the preliminary deepening of 
the harbours on the new Antes to the required extent, 
so as to reduce, as far as possible, the cost of the higher 
speed. 

573. The proposed scheme mtiy be criticised on the 
ground that as the services start in different directions 
from the United Kingdom (one going east, one south 
and then east, and one west), the mails conveyed under 
the new arrangements would arrive at certain points 
at somewhat irregular' intervals. This is, of course, 
the inevitable result of any plan which has for its 
object the linking up by different routes of the widely 
scattered parts of the Empire. 

In the case of New Zealand, however, similar irregu- 
larity already, exists. . Mails sent out from the 
United Kingdom by way of Vancouver now arrive 
some days earlier than those despatched via the Suez 
Canal at the same time, , . 

As to Australia, , examination shows that*, if. Mel- 
bourne is taken. as the. .central .point, the niails can. 
arrive by ihe different routes in substantially the saine . 
time. ■ ' • ' 
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Service to ITewfoundland. 

574. We have not been able to make suggestions for 
any new service stopping directly at IST ewf onndland , 
but the existence of fast steamers across the Atlantic 
to Eastern Canada should afford a useful means of 
supplementing communication with the Colony, though 
we hope to see a more satisfactory direct service with 
the United Kingdom in the future than has existed 
in the past. We called attention to the existing de- 
ficiencies in our Fourth Interim Report. The distance 
from Halifax to St. tFohn^s, Kewfoundlond, is 543 
nautical miles, which can be covered in less than 40 
hours by steamers with a speed of 14| knots. If there- 
fore it could be arranged (as no doubt would be possible 
during part of the year at any rate) for the Imperial 
Transatlantic service to connect with the existing or 
an improved service between St. John’s and Halifax, 
there would be communication between the United 
Kingdom and Newfoundland in days. 

Service to New Zealand and Australia via Eastern 
Canada, Jamaica, and the Panama Canal. 

575. We are further of opinion that there would be 
considerable Imperial advantages in developing the 
route to New Zealand and Australia via Eastern 
Canada, Jamaica and the Panama Canal. We are 
convinced that the route via the Panama Canal will be- 
come increasingly used for traffic to and from Australia 
and New Zealand. It is not, however, generally 
realised that, whereas the distance from England to 
Colon, rid Jamaica, is roughly 4,560 nautical miles, the 
distance to the same point via Halifax, Bermuda and 
Jamaica only amounts to 4,960 nautical miles; in 
other words that the additional calls at Halifax and 
at Bermuda only add 400 nautical miles to the total 
distance . 
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576. We do not think that, at present, it -would be 
possible to nse this route for vessels of high speed, such 
as those contemplated for the new routes already pro- 
posed, but we are strongly of opinion that an inter- 
mediate service of, say, 16 knots speed should be 
developed on this route. 

The following table sho\vs the distances and times 
for a 1 6-knot service : — 



Distance. 

Speed per 
Hour. 

Time. 


Nauti -al 




miles. 


Honrs. 

London to Liverpool, 201 




miles = 

175 

50 miles. 

4 

Liverpool to Halifax 

2,509 

16 knots. 

157 

Halifax to B^^rmuda 

753 


47 

Bermuda to Kinjyston ... 

1,142 


71 

King-ston to Colon 

B60 


35 

Panama to Tahiti 

4,490 


. 281 

Tahiti to Auckland 

2,216 


139 

Auckland to Sydney 

1,274 

5? 

80 




814 



1 Stoppages. 




Halifax ... 

12 



J'ermuda ... 

6 


1 

Kinjrston ... 
Panama 

6 


1 

Canal 

24 


i 

Tahiti 

6 



Anckland... ' 

6 




874 




= 36 days 10 kours. 


577. The creation of a service by this route, even 
though relatively slow, would give an opportunity for 
the conveyance of mails to New Zealand in 33 days, 
i.e., several days less than the normal time at present 
via the Suez Canal. It would have the advantage of 
further developing trade between Australia and New 
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Zealand ou the one side and Eastern. Canada on the 
other. At present there is only a slow outward service 
from Eastern Canada to Australia and N^ew Zealand.'^' 
It would also have the very considerable merit of de- 
veloping a better service between the United Kingdom 
and Canada on the one hand, and Bermuda and 
Jamaica on the other. The service from the United 
Kingdom to the places last named has been sadly de- 
ficient since the termination of the Imperial Direct 
West India mail service, whilst Canada and Jamaica 
have long felt the need of improved ocean communica- 
tion. 

Lastly, we feel sure that many travellers between 
Australia and Kew Zealand and tl.ie Mother Country 
would welcome the opportunity of coming hj this 
route, which would give tliem a chance of seeing some- 
thing of Eastern Cnnada, as well as of the West Indies. 


Postal Eates. 

578. It will be convenient before leaving the subject 
of shipping communications to ta.ke up a smaller ques- 
tion, but one of considerable and growing importance 
to Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa, in connection with postal rates. We refer to 
the rates now charged on periodicals, magazines, trade 
papers, and newspapers sent out from the United 
Kingdom. 

Since 1907 an agreement has been in force whereby 
there has been a special low rate for periodicals, 
&c., sent from the United Kingdom to Canada 
and Newfoundland. This rate has been of immense 
value in developing* the circulation in the North 


* It is subsidised by the Canadian Government to tbe extent of 
29,000? per annum. Part Vf. of tbe Beport of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Canada, 1915. , , 
t Coulter, P. .2B2 of [Od. 8458J. . 

’ " . . =. '■ . ■ . ' ; i 'S J ; - ■; - rii ; 
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American DoBiiiiions of Bi'itish magazines, trade 
periodicals, &c., as the following statistics show: — 


Estimated Weight of Neivspapers, Magazines ^ and 
Trade Journals, sent from the United Kingdom 
to Canada and Newfoundland- hy Magazine Post. 


Year. 

To Canada. 

To Newfoundland, 

Amount. 

Percentage 
Increase or 
Decrease 
on 1908. 

, 

Amount. 

Percentage 
Increase or 
Decrease 
on 1910. 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 


1908 

2.32X,000 

, — 

— 


1909 

2,910,000 

+ 26‘0 

. , 

■■■ ■ ; 

1910 

3,836,000 

-f 64‘8 

23,666 


1911 

4,747,000 

-f 103^9 

31,600 

4- 34^1 

1912 

5,786,000 

+ U8’5 

33,700 

4- 48^0 

1913 

7,185,000 

4- 208'6 

44,300 

4- SS^O 

1914 

! 7.800.000 

4- 235‘1 1 

49,000 

+ 107-9 


Note. — The Canadian Magazine Post was first introduced on May 1, 
1907, and fche Magazine Post to Newfoundland in September, 1909. 


So far, however, the efforts made to extend a similar 
system to Australia, New Zealand, and the ITnion of 
South Africa have been unsuccessful. * 

579. For purposes of comparison we give the follow- 
ing figures showing the weight of printed papers, 
commercial papers, and samples/' despatched from the 
United Kingdom to the various Dominions, as stated 
in the Annual Reports of Your Majesty's Postmaster- 
General. 


^ 8-e p. 126 of [Cd. 7710]. 


' ' } 
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Tliese figures show that the cleYelopmeiU in the 
traffic in printed matter to Ctrnacla and STewfoundland., 
the Dominions' which enjoy the special magazine 
post ' ’ rates, has been far more rapid than the increase 
in tlie amounts of printed matter despatched to the 
other DominionvS. 

580, It is of considerable importance tluu all the 
Dominions should enjoy similar advantages in a matter 
of this kind, and we sti^ongly recommend that tlie co- 
ox)eration and assistance of Your Majestyts Postiimster- 
General should be invoked in order to secure that the 
lower rates now’ obtaining in respect of periodicals 
sent to Canada and Newfoundland should be extended 
to Australia, New Zealand, and the Dnirm of South 
A.friea. ' 

PEEIGHT RATES. 

581. We pass on to consider the question of freight 
rates, and the desirability, or otherwise, of Goverin 
ment control over them. The matter is one with 
wdiich we were specially charged by A'^our Majestyks 
Government, in accordance with the wish of the 
Canadian Government.^ It is also one w’hicli has been 
brought to our notice in various aspects in the other 
])arts of the Empire which we have visited, and 
have found throughout considerable public feeling on 
this as well as on other shipping questions. Nor is 

^Hhis unnatural, since owing to the increasing desire of 
the British manufacturer to find markets for his pro- 
ducts in the Dominions, and the increasing production 
in the Dominions of food supplies and raw’ materials, 
a great portion of which goes to the Dnited Kingdom, 

* For the circumstances, ^ee pp, 127-132 of [Cd. 7710], The question 
had been exeitins: public attention in Canada in the years immediately 
preceding- the War, and it was the wish of the I ’anadian Government 
that It should be investigated by a joint commission composed ' of 
representatives of Your Majesty’s Government and the Canadian 
Government. In the result, instead of a special commission being 
appointed, the matter was referred to us. 
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tlie issues involyecl are^ as we showed in Chapter IIT. 
of this Report, of the gravest importance in relation 
to the proper development of the oversea trade of the 
Empire. 

Eelatioii of Freights to Tarifs. 

582. We may commence hy calling attention to an 
aspect of the question which hitherto has largely 
escaped notice. For some years past the Governments 
of the Dominions have extended tariff privileges to 
goods which are the produce and manufacture of the 
United Kingdom and of other 33ritish possessions. 
Correspondingly, it is urged in many quarters that 
Xonr Majesty^s Government should grant a tariff 
preference to goods from the Oversea Dominions. It 
has not, however, been adequately realised that the 
rates of freight which may be charged on goods to and 
from the Dominions are, in many cases, a more im- 
portant factor in the question of the development of 
inter-imperial trade than tariffs and tariff privileges 
on the present scale. 

683. Exact comparison is, of course, difficult, since, 
as a rule, in the British Dominions duties are levied 
ad 'Valorem, and may vaiy for each individual article 
in a group, as well as for groups, of articles, whereas 
freight is charged per ton (weight or measurement). 
A rough basis, however, for the comparison is to be 
found in the practice of the Australian and Wew 
Zealand Governments in adding 10 per cent, to the 
home cost of goods to cover the charges for freight. 
This figure is probably a little below the actual cost of 
sea transport.'*' Tariff charges in these Dominions 
(calculated on imports of all merchandise, free and 
dutiable, excluding spirits^ tobacco, &c., which are 
charged at specially high rates) were estimated by the 

* .S>^pageJ37of [Cd. 7351]. 
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Commoiiwealtli Statistician at a general rate equiva- 
lent to 11 *T per cent, ad valorem in the case of Aus- 
tralia, and 9*8 per cent. in. tlie case of Hew Zealand 
in tile year 1913. There is ground, therefore, for 
comdiidiiig that in pre-War times Australia was paying 
about the same amount for outward freights as in 
Customs duties, whilst Hevr Zealand was probably 
payijig more for outward freights than in duty. A 
similar generalisation may be made in the case of the 
Il'nion of vSoiith xifrica. 

If the return freight charges to -the United Kingdom 
are added, it will be seen that the total charges for 
sea transport on the completed exchange were a far 
heavier tax upon commerce than the total Ihistoms 
duties paid. 

584. It must be emphasised that this state of afiairs 
obtained uiidtu* pre-War conditions. During the War 
freights to Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
Soutli Africa, have increased generally by at least 75 
per cent., and in the case of special goods by much 
more. Tlie excess of freight over tariff rates has, 
therefore, iiicrea..sed. The prevailing view in the 
shipping world is that freights, even after the War, 
may not return to their pre-V/ar level for a very long 
period. 

585. It may bo contended that there is this essential 
difference between ocean freights and tariffs, that the 
former mpresent a direct payment for services 
reiuiered, whereas the latter are amongst the methods 
devised by Governments for raising the money }*e- 
quired for their needs. In our view, however, the 
2 miiit is irrelevant to the x)reseiit argument. Freight 
and tariff rates being what they are, it is not too much 
to say that improvement in the cost of sea-transport is 
amongst the most important problems which confront 
the statesmen of the Empire to-day. 
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Position of Shipping Companies. 

586. In most countries of the world steps have been 
taken to snperAdse or control railway rates, but \Alieii 
it is urged that ocean freight rates should be coji trolled 
in the same manner as are railway rates the reply has 
been that steamship companies are on an entirely 
different footing from raihvay companies. The latter, 
it is said, enjoy a monopoly, whereas the former do 
not. 

This view was strongly put forward in the evidence 
tendered to us hy the Secretary of the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association. He urged that rates 
of freight must, in the last resort, be governed by the 
laws of supply end demand, and that it Avas impossible 
for shipowners in the long’ run to fix rates Avhich it was 
unreasonable for producers to bear. In his view it 
was inipracticable to take any action tov^ards control- 
ling freight rates unless the Governments concerned 
were ready either to grant special priAuleges to ship- 
owners. e./y., to guarantee minimuni shipments, or 
themselves to engage in the carrying trade. ^ 

587. The distinction between railway companies and 
steamship owners is, Ave think, founded on fact. As 
a general rule each country reserves its coasting trade 
to its own nationals (though the United Kingdom is a 
notable exception), but the ports of the Avorld are free 
for oversea trade to ships of all flags. The world’s 
carrying trade is conducted by a comparatively small 
number of liners and a number of tramps nearly .12 
times as large, f If the rates on any given route are 


* Hill, page 15 ff. of [Ccl. 77101. See also further memorandum in 
[Cd. 8460]. 

t Estimates vary as to the proportion of liner tonnage to the whole ; 
it may he as much as one-half, or as low as one-ht'th. Sir J. Maclav, 
the recently appointed Shipping Controller in the United Kingdom, in 
giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings, 
estimated the proportion at 33 per cent, [Gd. 4668, p. 34,1 
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fixed too iiigii l>y tlie owners of tlie liners, tliere is 
ol)Tioiisly great indiicexaent for tlie tramp owners to 
enter tlie trade and secure a sliare in tlie liig'li profits 
prevailing., witli tlie result tliat tlie rates must fall. 
At tile same time it cannot be denied that tbe opinion 
is largely field tliat tfie argument of tlie steamsliip 
owners is vitiated by tfieir x>raetiee. • It is coiiteiided 
tliat Oil many trade routes sliipowners fiave been able 
to combine and in practice to create a virtual 
monopoly. It is pointed out tfiat tfiis monopoly ta,kes 
various forms and is secured by ^airious means, all of 
wfiicfi were set out after full investigation by tfie 
Eoyai Comiiiissioii on Sfiipping Rings in 1909.^ So 
far, fiowever, no action lias been taken on an 3 ^ of tfie 
Bindings of tfiat Commission. Your MajevSty’s Govern- 
ment lias not yet been convinced of tfie necessity^ or, 
if convinced, has not yet found tfie time, to take tfie 
matter in band, in spite of tfie representations made 
by more than one Dominion Government. 

Need for Supervision. 

588. Guj* investigations fiave satisfied us that in 
iiorniai times Ifie combination of shipowners is strong 
enougli to limit the freedom of shippers, whose varied 
and detacluHl interests make it rlifficult, if not iin- 
]>ossible, for them to combine in ain^ effective opxiosi- 
tion. ami tfiat therefore, in principle, it is not 
desirable iliat the operations of tlie steamsliii) com- 
panies should remain longer without some measure of 
( jovernmen t supervision . 

We may give the following illustration of the 
danger which such combination and virtual monopoly 
is liable to cause to tbe proper development of inter- 
imperial trade. ' * 


Ecr convenience of reference the lladings of the majority and' 
minority report oi this Commission are embodied in Appendix II. 
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Freight Discrimination. 

589. Ill the pre-War period, as we pointed out in our 
Second Interim Report,* British steamship companies 
had made a practice of charging a lower rate to Few 
Zealand from Hamburg and other German ports than 
from London on the same classes of goods. We may 
repeat the observations which we made then on this 
state of affairs: — ‘‘The net effect of this practice 
. . . has been, and must be, to facilitate the 

‘‘competition of German manufacturers with British. 

in New Zealand, unduly to handicap British manu- 
“ facturers, and to destroy, at least to the extent of 
the difference in freights, the advantage intended by 
New Zealand to be given, by means of preference, 
the British luanufacturer.^^ No satisfactory ex- 
planation of the matter was given to us at the time by 
the companies concerned. No assurance, to the best 
of our knowledge, has been given either to Your 
Majesty^s Governiuent or to the New Zealand Govern- 
ment that similar practices will not continue after the 
War. The case is much the same with regard to the 
differential freight rates charged on asbestos from 
Canada to foreign aiid British ports, to which attention 
was drawn, in our Fifth Interim Report. t It is not 
impossible to .stop such practices when ascertained. 
For example, a differential stamj) dut 3 " could be im- 
posed, equivalejit to the difference in freight, on goods 
which had been conveyed at the lower rate. Ex- 
perience, however, has shown tliat actio.n of this kind, 
if taken at all, is only taken after prolonged inquiry 
and deday, and that difficulties have arisen between a 
Doiniiiion Governinent and Y"our Majesty's Govern- 
ment, owing to present limitations on the former's 
riglit to deal with, questions affecting merchant ship- 
ping. For ourselves w’^e regard it as intolerable that 


^ Pp. 41^2 of [Od. 7210], 
t P. 27 of [Cd, 8457]. 
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British shipowners should be in a j^osition to initiate or 
countenance practices of a kind so directly inimical to 
British trade. 

Measures to Control Shipping in the United States. 

590. In 1914 a Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives, which had been investi- 
gating* questions connected with shipping rates and 
combinations, put forward proposals for supervising 
sliippiisg matters whieli it is wortli while to reprint in 
full. The main recommendations of this Committee 
were as follows: — 

(I) That navigation companies engaged in the foreign trade 
should be brought under rhe supervision of the Inter-State 
Commerce Ooinmission,” as regards the regulation of rates, and 
generally tlie conditions of water transportation which affect the 
interests of shippers. 

(2) That all carriers engaged in the foreign tirade should be 
required to file for approval with the Inter-State Commission, 
copies of all written agreements (or memoranda of oral imder- 
staiidings) with other steamship companies, or with American 
shippers, railroad and transportation agencies, together with any 
modi li cations or cancellations. 

(T) Tliat the Inter-State Commerce Commission should be 
empowered to order cancellation of any such agreeineuts found 
to i'e discriminating or unfair, or detrimental to the commercial 
interests of the United States. 

(4) That tLi€^ Inter-State Commerce Oommission should be 
empowered to investigate fully complaints regarding the un- 
reasouai)leuess or unfairness of rates, or to institute proceedings 
on its own initiative, and to order such rates to be changed if 
unreasonably high or discriminating. 

(“») That this supervision should extend to freight classifica- 
tions and to complaints I'elating to che adjustment of rates 
between classes of commodities.* 

((5) That rebaiing of freight rates and discrimination 
between shippers, or ports, should be prohibited. 


* yote . — The Committee pointed out that their object was not to 
prevent steamship lines from lowering rates to meet competitive con- 
dstious, but to protect shippers against unreasonably high rates 
arbitrarily impo^’ed. 


(7) That the Inter-State Commerce Commission should be 
empowered to investigate fully all complaints charging, (<») 
failure to give reasonable notice, unfair treatment of shippers 
in the matter of cargo space, &c., (e) the existence of discrimi- 
nating or unfair contracts with certain shippers, (dj unfairness 
in the settlement of claims, and indifference to the landing of 
freight in proper condition. 

(8) That the use of ‘‘ fighting ships ” and deferred rebates be 
prohibited both in the export and import trade of the United 
States, and that carriers should be prohibited from retaliating 
against shippers by refusing si^ace accommodation when 
available. 

591. A good iriaijy of tlie recommenclations of this 
Committee were carried into etfeet by an Act which 
was passed by Congress, and approved on September 
Tth, 1916.^'' This Act makes provision for the creitiioii 
of a United States Sliipping Board of five Commis- 
sioners, one of whose principal functions is to en- 
courage and develop the United States mercantile 
marine either by the direct construe ti on, purchase, 
lease, or charter vessels, or by the formation of a 
corporation or corporations for a similar purpose with 
a capital not exceeding |50, 000,000. With this 
special aspect of the work of the new Board we are not 
immediately concerned here, though we call attention 
to it in connection with the proposals made above for 
the development of speedy ocean communication be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
Dominions. We desire, however, to summarize those 
sections of the Act wliich deal with the control of 
ocean freights: — 

(a) Ko common carrier by water is allowed (1) to 
pay deferred rebates, (2) to use a fighting 
ship ” for the purpose of excluding, pre- 
venting, or reducing competition, (3) to re- 
taliate against any shipper, (4) to make 
any unfair or unjustly discriminatory con- 
tract witb any shipper in regard to space, 

* Public, No. 200-64th Congrm (H.E. 15455). 
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accommodation, loading, and landing of 
freiglit, or adjustment of claims. 

(h) Every common carrier by water must file with, 
the United States Shipping Board a copy, 
or inemorandiim., of every agreement with 
another carrier fixing or regulating trans- 
portation rates or fares, controlling com- 
petition, &c., or in any manner providing 
for a working arrangement. 

The Board may disapprove, cancel or 
modify any such agreement which it finds 
to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair. 

(a) No common carrier by water shall (1) give 
unreasonable preference or advantage to 
any person, or to any description of traffic; 
(2) allow transportation for property at less 
than the regular rates by any unjust device 
or means; (3) persuade any Marine Insur- 
ance Company, &e., not to give a competing 
carrier as favourable a rate of insurance; 
(4) charge any rate which is discriminatory 
between shippers or ports, or unjustly pre- 
judicial to United States exporters as com- 
pared with their foreign competitors. 

(d) Every common carrier by water may be re- 

quired by the United States Shipping 
Board to file with it under oath any 
periodical or special report relating to its 
business. 

(e) The United States Shipping Board may act 

in case of any alleged violation of the Act, 
either on a sworn complaint or upon its 
own motion. Its reports and decisions are 
on record, and may be published. 

592* We should add, that the term common carrier 
by water/' as defined in the , United States Act, does 
not include ocean tramps. 
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Becommendations. 

593. We liJive very carefully considered the pro- 
posals of the United States Committee, and the terms 
of the legislation to give effect to them, but we are not 
satisfied that these are such as to suit the world- wide 
activity of the British mercantile marine. 

The importance to British interests of the contimiance 
and development of the share of British vessels in the 
world's carrying trade is so preponderant that we 
think it essential to recommend .onW the minimum 
supervision required to safeguard the interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers at home and in the Oversea 
Dominions. 

594. We are, however, unanimous in thinking, as 
have indicated in the preceding paragraphs, that some 
measures of supervision are needed. In our opinion, 
the line wliicii sliould be taken is as follows: — 

(1) The contractors for the new mail services 

whicli we liave recommended earlier in this 
Eeport, and for all other mail services sub- 
sidised in the future by Tour Majesty's 
Government and by the Oversea Govern- 
ments, should be required to submit a 
scljedule of freight rates on the chief 
articles botli of import and export, super- 
vision of wiiicli is of importance in the 
national interest, for the approval of the 
Government or Governments concerned ; 
these rates when approved should not be 
altered without consent. Adequate penal- 
ties should be provided under the contracts 
for any breach of these provisions. 

(2) Similar action should be taken in the case of 

all vessels to the construction or operation 
of which contributions of any kind are 
made by Your Majesty's Government or 
the Oversea Governments. 

(3) We are of opinion that the competent Minis- 

tries of Your Majesty's Government and 
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the Dominion Govern inents sliould be em- 
powered each to set up a Board for the pur- 
pose of making enquiry where a frimd 
facie case is established that the interests 
of shippers are adversely affected by the 
action of steamship owners, or steamship 
conferences. 

Suitable division of functions of these 
Boards would, of course, he necessary in 
order to avoid overlapping, i.e., to secure 
that two Boards should not deal with the 
same cases as imports and exports respec- 
tively. 

(4) With a view to securing for such Boards the 

necessary information required for the 
proper performance of the proposed duties, 
all steamship owners trading with the parts 
of the Empire concerned should be required 
to file with the competent Departments : — 
(a) copies of all written agreements (or 
memoranda of oral understandings) 
with other shipping companies, 
British or foreign, and of all modifi- 
cations in these agreements or 
understandings ; 

(Z?) copies of all similar agreements, 
&Q,,, with individual shippers 
(whether British or foreign) and 
with railway and other transporta- 
tion companies. 

These Boards should also be given full 
powers for taking evidence and for order- 
ing the production of documents. 

(5) The Boards should be empowered to investi- 

gate fully complaints regarding the un- 
reasonableness or unfairness of rates. 
They should also be able to initiate inquiry 
where they may deem it necessary. 
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(0) III part;iciilar, the investigations of tlie Boards 
slioiild extend to freight classifications and 
to complaints relating to the adjustment of 
rates between classes of commodities. 
Thej" should also extend to complaints re- 
garding (a) failure to give reasonable notice 
of changes in classification or rates; (b) 
unfair treatment of shippers in the matter 
of cargo space, &e. ; (c) the existence of 
discriminating or unfair contracts with 
certain shippers; (d) unfairness in the 
settlement of claims and indifference to the 
landing of freight in proper condition. 

(7) The investigations of the Boards should be 
held in public, and their action should be 
especially exercised along the lines of con- 
ference and conciliation, with a view to 
dissipating misunderstandings, and the 
bringing about of amicable agreement 
between shippers and shiioowners. We 
believe that action in this direction, com- 
bined with press publicity and an immedi- 
ate report to the Ministerial and Parlia- 
mentary authority concerned, ought to 
suffice to rectify and correct abuses,^ and, 

* The procedure outlined in this recommendation is analogous to 
that in the United Kingdom under the Kailway and Canal Traffic 
Acts of 1888 and 1894. These Acts empower any person who considers 
that he is charged an unreasonable rate of charge, or is in any other 
respect treated oppressively or unreasonably by a raihvay company in 
the United Kingdom, to complain to the Board of Trade, which is 
authorised to endeavour to settle the matter amicably. Proceedings 
under these Acts have, we understand, been attended with satisfactory 
revsults. They are greatly favoured by traders, as is shown by the 
number of cases which are brought each year bef re the Board, and 
, settled amicably. The Board of Trade submits to Parliament, from 
time to time, reports on the complaints made, and the proceedings 
taken, and these reports are published. Boards of Conciliation are also 
provided for by the Canadian Industrial disputes Investigation Act of 
1907. These Boards have powers of investigation and conciliation 
only, though strikes and lcc.k-outs are made illegal prior to, or pending, 
reference to, them. Their reports are made to the Minister of Labour 
in Canada, and are given press publicity by him. 
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tlierefore, we do not recommeiid that tlie 
Boards sliould be empowered to fix freight 
rat.es. recognise, howeyer, that some 

of the GoYernments may think it adyisable 
to give judicial powers to their Boards, in 
addition to those suggested above, in order 
to enable them to enforce their decisions if 
and when conciliation fails. 


(8) The case of differential freight rates should, 
in oiir judgment, be treated exceptionally. 
The Boards, in cases of this kind, should 
be entrusted witli wdder functions, in- 
cluding not only powers of conciliation and 
arbitration but authority, at their dis- 
cretion, to order the abolition of differential 
rates wirieli are found inimical to Imperial 
trade. 


BILLS OF LADIIfG, 

595. Lastly, v^e re\'ert to the question, of bills of 
lading to which we alluded in our Second, Fourth 
and Fifth Interim Reports."'^ We there described the 
view which we found to be largely prevalent amongst 
the mercantile community of Australia, Hew Zealand, 
Hewfounclland and Canada, namely, that shipowners 
ill the United Kingdom endeavour in their bills of 
lading to contract them.seives out of liability for loss 
or damage in respect of the goods which they carry, 
particularly from the United Kingdom to the self- 
governing Dominions, to an extent unfair in itself, 
and not nov' permissible under the legislation in force 
in the United vStates of America and in various parts 
of the British Empire. 

596, In our consideration of this question we have 
studied the views tendered in evidence by shipowners 


' F. 42 of ’ 
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as well as by shippers, and w-e have also had the oppor- 
tunity of considering the discussion on the question 
which took place at the conference on Merchant 
Shipping Legislation in 1907 between representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Australia, and Kew 
Zealand. *- 

597. We may state shortly what we conceive to be 
the present position of affairs. 

(1) It is not in dispute that under the Common 

Law of England , and in the absence of con- 
tractual provisions to the contrary, ship- 
owners have to carry and deliver goods in 
safety^ and are answerable for all loss and 
damage which nia 3 " happen while the goods 
are in their hands as carriers, subject to 
certain exce|.)ted points, such as loss from 
act of God ” or perils of the sea.’^ 

(2) It is admitted also that until a comxiaratively 

I’ecent date shipowners generally accepted 
these liabilities and did not attempt to con- 
tract themselves out of them. But some 40 
years ago it was discovered that the under- 
writers with whom shippers had insured 
could, in case of loss, take assignment of 
shippers’ rights under their bills of lading 
and recover against shipowners. This led 
to a change of practice, and shipowners now 
endeavour to contract themseh^es out of 
liability in all save a very few con- 
tingencies. 

(3) Under the Harter Act of the United States of 

America it is not lawful to insert in any bill 
of lading any clause relieving the owner or 
master of a vessel conveying merchandise 
from or between ports of the United States 
and foreign ports from liability for loss or 


Pp. 100-4 of [ca. 3567]. 
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damage arising from negligeiic'e, fault, or 
failure in proper loading, stowage, custody, 
c^are, or proper delivery of mercliandise. 
Legislation on similar lines lias been passed 
in Canada, in tlie Cmiimoiiweoltli of Aus- 
tralia, and in Xew Zealand. 

598. We bare found x>i"iotic*ally unanimous oxiposi- 
tion on the part of sliix>owners to legislation, of tbis 
.kind. On tlie other hand, we have found in all the 
self-goTeriiiug Dominions a consensu^; of opinioii in 
favour of it. There is also a large body of couiiriercial 
opinion in the United Kingdom in the same diipction. 

599. It is difficult to see that legislation on the lines 
of the Harter Act can constitute an injustice to sea 
carriers. It would rather appear ia lie a prptection to 
the better class of shipowners. It was stated in evi- 
dence hy the chairman of the x\.ustralasian Section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce/' and again by the 
representative of the Liverpool Steamship Owners^ 
Association, t that the better class of shipowners pay for 
damage caused by the negligence of their servants in 
the handling and stowage of cargo where a reasonable 
claim is established by the shipper, even apart from 
legislation. If that is so, legislation would only im- 
pose on these shipowners a liability wliieh. is now in 
practice admitted, while it would also protect them 
against the competition of less reason able owners who 
take full advantage of the fipedom from liability 
given by existing bills of lading. 

600. It can scarcely even be urged that legislation 
on the lines of the Harter Act would be of incon- 
venience to United Kingdom shipowners, 1)e(‘ause their 
representative has assured us that the negligence clause 
in that Act, which is the basis of the legislation asked 
for by the shix)pers, is perfectly fair and reitsonable,f 

^ Tredwen, Q, 661. p. 39 of fOd, 73511. ■ ^ 

tHill, Q.4r>l,p. 36of [Od. 77101. " 

J Id,, Q. 425, p. 35 of red. 7710]. 
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and that the inconvenience of it, if any, has been so 
small that it has not raised freight from the United 
States of America.* Similarly we learned in Canada 
that the Canadian legislation has had no adverse effect 
on business. t 

601. It is urged on behalf of the shipowners that 
nothing should be done which would handicap British 
shipping* in competition with foreign shipping. It 
must he pointed out in rei)ly to this contention that 
the largest German shipping companies, as tiie out- 
come of agreement between them and the shippers, 
adopted before the ivar a bill of lading* under which 
the shipper is protected against the negligence of the 
shipowners’ servants in the stowage, preservation, 
treatment and delivery of cargo, and under which the 
shipowner is responsible for seeing* that at the be- 
ginning of the voyage the ship is properly fitted, 
equipped, manned, and provisioned, in a seaworthy 
condition, and capable of undertaking the intended 
voyage except as regards defects that could not have 
been discovered by the exercise of ordinary care. 
Moreover, the Korwegian Shipping Law makes the 
■shipowner responsible for all loss or damage sustained 
by the goods carried, from the time of their receipt 
until their delivery, unless it is shown that damage or 
loss was caused by the act of God, &c., or resulted from 
the nature or packing of the goods. 

602. The maintenance of the doctrine of freedom of 
contract is, no doubt, important, but the preservation 
of the rule that the contractor should be responsible for 
the negligence of his servants is, from an economic 
point of view, also important. We think that this 
rule should he established generally, and that it 
should be dealt with apart from the proposals which 
we have outlined above in regard to shipping freights. 

^ fd., V- 21 of [Od. 7710}. , 

t Uamsey, i}, 5269, p, $67, of [Cd. S458]. 
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It is a rule of law, now defeated by agTeemeiit to wbicb 
one side claims to be an unwilling party., and it sbonld 
be establislied securely and permanently. 

603. We recommend, therefore, that legislation on 
the lines of the Harter Act should be passed in the 
United Kingdom, and we think that similar legis- 
lation slioiild take effect in the Friion of South Africa 
and ill lYewfoimdland. 


CHAPTEE X.—HAmni'G Am BISTEIBTJTIOM OF 
PEOBITCE FEOM THE BOMIMOHS. 

604. Tlie largest proportion of produce from the 
Dominions (and especially of that from Australia and 
Hew Zealand) comes through the Port of London and 
suggestions have been made to us that it would be 
desirable, by means of subsidy or otherwise, to divert 
some portion of the trade from London to provincial 
ports of the United Kingdom, which have great facili- 
ties for serving the large industrial centres in the 
midlands and north. 

We desire to state at the outset that, whilst it is of 
course essential to fix the terminal ports beforehand 
for subsidised Imperial mail services, we are not pre- 
pared otherwise to make any recommendation that 
would tend to a preference for am^ particular port. It 
may be demonstrated by the advocates of a given port 
which desires to see traffic attracted to itself , that its 
geographical location is more advantageous for dis- 
tribution than that of London or other market. Cost 
of carriage is, however, only one of a series of com- 
X>licated considerations which determine the course of 
trade. ^ Experience throughout the world has abun- 
dantly proved that nothing is more difficult than the 
removal of a large market for produce or commodities 
from the place where it is established. 

* See e.g,, Piekstone, Q. 6693, p. 312 of [Cd. 7706], 
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Handling of Produce.* 

G05. Tlie Domiinoiis liave liad direct steamsliip conH’' 
munication for many years with Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Southampton as well as with London. More 
recently a direct service with other ports in the TTinted 
Kingdom has been initiated. The fact remains, how'- 
ever, that the main traffic is still with the Port of 
London, and practically all the complaints which we 
have lieard on the snhject of the handling of produce 
relate to London. The main complaints are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Co'mfarative Charges at the Port of l.ondon and 
elsewhere. — Taking first the question of port 
charges, we have made careful investigation into 
the matter, and it is clear that tJie ruling charges 
in the Port of London are higher on staj^le articles 
of Dominion produce than are those at Liverpool 
and other large provincial ports. We call atten- 
tion to a schedule submitted to us on behalf of the 
Port of London Authority, in which comparative 
charges are given. The defence made is that the 
Authority has only been set up in recent years, 
and is pursuing a vigorous policy of development, 
whicli naturally involves considerable outlay. 
Further, in the words of the evidence, the same 
'^causes which make London dearer (for in- 
stance the higher value of land and higher wages), 
''also make it the best market in the world, and 
" further, a market not only where the highest 
" prices are obtained, but where it is always pos- 
" sible to find a buyer, and also advantages in 
regard to finance and insurance not obtainable 
" at other ports.’ G 

Doch Accommodation . — Until the constitution 
of the new Port of London Authority in 1909 the 


^ Broodbank, pp. 195-202 of fOd. 7351], 
t Broodbank. p. 75 of. [Od. 7351 J. 


quay facilities, the- shed facilities, and the com- 
paratively shallow depth of water Imtli in the 
fairway and in the various docks were altogether 
unworthy of the greatest port in the world : but 
the action of the new Authority has been ener- 
getic, and it appears to have taken a fairly wide 
view of the improvements immediateh' needed. 
Purther extension in the accommodation for large 
vessels is, however, as we have shown, necessary, 
and we hold that the first port in the world should 
rather lead than follow in the path of progress. 

Perishable produce from neighbouring foreign 
countries which is conveyed in small vessels has 
the advantage of being brought nearer to the 
centre of London than similar produce from the 
Dominions. 

Like facilities for goods brought to England in 
large ships are impossible so long as the Black- 
wall Tunnel prevents vessels proceeding above a 
certain point in the river. It would seem, how- 
ever, expedient to modify the advantage now held 
by goods brought to the Port of London in small 
vessels by increasing the facilities for road and 
rail transport between the docks lower down the 
river and the central markets of Covent Garden 
and Smithfield. The roads between the river and 
these markets are now frequently congested and 
we suggest that the Port of London Authority 
should devote early attention to the matter in con- 
junction with the Road Board and the local au- 
thorities concerned. 

SSle think that the Dominions are entitled to ask 
for all possible facilities in this direction. 

Absence of Gold Storage for Sorting Carcases . — 
Witnesses, both in New Zealand and Australia, 
called our attention to this point, ^ and there is no 

J. a. Wilson, Q. 26S7,p. 160 of [Cd. 7170] ; d. Cooke, Q$. 7793, 

, Sl-BBof [Cd. 7172]. , 
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doubt that the absence of low temperature accom-- 
modation for sorting was a source of trouble for 
many years. The defect has now been remedied 
by the erection of two cold storage sheds for sort- 
ing at tlie Eo3"al Albert Docks." Mr. Gilbert 
Anderson, giving evidence on behalf of the In- 
corporated Society of Meat Importers, was satis- 
fied that the result of this step would be to reduce 
the damage in handling meat to a luinimum.t 

Lack of Cold Storage Accommodation at 
Tilhury . — This point was brought to our notice in 
Australia^i but it was stated in evidence by the 
representative of the Port of London Authority 
that there was no demand by the trade for cold 
storage at Tilbury, § and tliis view was confirmed 
by Mr. Gilbert xlnderson to whose evidence we 
have alread.y ref erred. II It is clear that, in the 
absence of such demand, it would be useless for 
the Port of London Authority to provide the 
accommodation. 

Conveyance of Meat in Barges , — It was sug- 
gested in evidence that the quality of frozen meat, 
deteriorates owing to the system now in force of 
conveying it up the Thames in barges. Tl 

We do not consider that this complaint amounts- 
to very much, as there is evidence that the per- 
centage of damage' in barges is comparatively 
slight/’""' such as there is appears to be partially 
due to the multiplicity of marks and numbers on 
carcases, which leads to delay in filling the 
barges, tt 


* Broodbank, p. 73 of [Cd. 73S1]. 
t Anderson, p. 103 of [Od. 7361 ]. 

J BechierTaise, Q. 8043, p. 41 of [Od. 7172]. 

§ Broodbank, p. 75 of [Od. 7351 J. ■ 

II Anderson, p. 101 and Q. 1879, p; 112 of [Od. 7351], 
if Beokervaise, Q. 8029-40 of [Od. 7172], 

** Anderson, Q. 18 S3, p. 112 of [Od. 7351]. 
tt M, p. 102 of [Od. 7351]. 
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Insulated barges of tbe most approved design are 
invariably used by tbe Port of London Autliority 
and are inspected from time to time by the In- 
stitute of XJnderwriters. Arrangements have now 
been made for barges used by private firms to be 
surveyed periodically by Lloyd’s Eegister of 
Shipping. 

606. Looking at the question as a whole, we feel 
justified in saying that practically all reasonable causes 
of complaint against the Port of London Authority 
appear to have been removed or to be in process of 
removal. 

The exception is the arrangements for road transit to 
the markets, to which, as suggested above, the Au- 
thority should, in our judgment, devote special 
attention. 

Marketing of Produce. 

607. Complaints as to marketing relate mainly to 
London and have had reference chiefly to fruit, the 
trade in which has developed with great rapidity dur- 
ing the past few years. 

It was suggested by one witness in Australia that 
the producers do not obtain the best value for their 
fruit, either from the auctioneers or the commission 
agents in London, but the suggestion was strongly 
denied in eAudence in London from both classes of 
sellers mentioned above, t and it is noticeable also that 
Mr. Henry Jones, who has large interests in the Tas- 
manian fruit business, expressed himself as satisfied 
that the selling arrangements could not be materially 
improved xipon.7 Witnesses in the Union of South 


.T, H. Cook, Q. 8211,#. p. 47 of [Cd. 7172 j. 
t Pp. 118-124 of [Od. 7351]. 

^ Jones, Q, 8504-6, p. 61 of [Cd. 7172], 
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Africa also liacl no special fault to find witli tlie ar- 
rangements for tlie disposal of their fruit at Covent 
Garden.’'^ 

608. Canada, ’New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and some of the Australian States (e.g., South 
Australia and Victoria) have appointed officers in the 
United Kingdom, part of whose duty it is to superin- 
tend the unloading of produce at the docks and its 
sale at the central markets. The presence of such 
officers at the sales affords the best practical safeguard 
against dangers of the kind suggested. 

609. One point of procedure, however, deserves 
attention. We have visited the sales of fruit by 
auction at the two chief markets in London, Covent 
Garden and Pudding Lane, and find that, at the latter 
place, a statement is issued officially by the auctioneer 
showing exactly the price realised by each consign- 
ment. This statement enables the producer, or his re- 
presentative, or aii 3 " Government official attending the 
sale, to verify the price offered and accepted. 

No statement of the kind is issued after auction sales 
at Covent Garden, and we suggest that Covent Garden 
should copy the practice of Pudding Lane in this 
respect. 

f 

General Schemes of Improvement. 

610. Suggestions have been made that the produce 
of the Dominions, particularly meat, fruit, butter, &e., 
would become better known and appreciated if it were 
sold in retail shops started for the purpose in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, or if it were prominently 
displayed and sold at a special mart in London, which 
could be either in the neighbourhood of the docks or in 
some central site, e,g,, near Aldwych. 


Pickstone, Q. 6717, p. 1112 ; Woodhead. Qs. 6857-60, p. 31(> of 
[Od. 7706]. ’ * 
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Witnesses of experience in the various trades have 
.^iven evidence on these suggestions, and we briefly 
summarise their views. 

Retail Shops . — If a number of retail shops for 
Dominion produce were started they could not 
permanently succeed unless they were assured not. 
only supplies of all varieties of produce, but also 
(what is more important still), regularity of sup- 
plies through the different seasons of the year. 

At present it is very doubtful whether the neces- 
sary variety or absolute regularity can b© 
secured.'^' 

It has also to be remembered that a very large 
amount of capital would be needed to carry out 
successfully an enterprise of this kind. 

Market in Central Site , — The proposal for a 
special market on sonm central site in London, 
primarily for fruit from the Dominions, but 
adapted for other produce also, first made to us 
by Lord Greyt and endorsed by several witnesses, f 
is one of great attractiveness. Witnesses have 
pointed out, however, that under existing condi- 
tions the proposal is open to the same objections 
as those already mentioned in reference to the 
opening' of retail shops, namely the difficulty of 
providing variety and regularity of supplies. § 
We must add that it involves the further difficulty 
of tlie transfer of business from an existing 
market, not an easy procedure in. any case and one 
which naturally arouses opx}osition from those 
engaged in the trades affected.il A very definite 


Kelson, p. 181-2 of \Gd. 7170] ; Cooke, Q. 7788, p. 31 of [Cd.7172] ; 

Anderson, Q. 1739, p. 106 of [Cd. 7351]. 
t Grey, p. 303 of [Cd. 6617J. 

5 Mead, Q. 2790-1, p. 125 of [Od. 7171 J ; Jacoby. Q. 8831-2, p. 78 
of [Cd. 7172], 

§ Hackett, Q. 8923-1, p. 82 oi ,[0d. 7172] ; Dennis, Q. 2015/., p. 121 
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11 Monro, Q. 1932, p. 116 of [Cd. 7351]. 
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gain must, therefore, be proved before action can 
wisely be taken. 

Market at Docks, — Lastly, the suggestion that 
there should be a special market for Dominion 
produce at some convenient position in the 
London Docks/"^ has not commended itself to our 
witnesses. They point out, and we think rightly, 
that the retailers concerned would not welcome 
transfer of the market to a site of undoubted in- 
convenience, and that, probably, the only result 
would be an increase in the number of middle- 
men, and an inducement to speculation. t 

611. We come to the conclusion that, at any rate in 
the present stage of development of the Dominions,, 
none of these suggestions are practicable and that, 
subject to the two suggestions which we make below, 
the further development of facilities for the supply and 
sale of their produce must depend in the main on 
private enterprise and business abilitj’-. 

For example, a reduction might be effected in the 
present multiplicity of marks on meat, which causes 
trouble at the port of discharge and increased storage 
charges, t 

Improvement also appears to be needed in the dress- 
ing of meat and, in some cases, in the loading facili- 
ties in Australia and New Zealand. § 

Again, the method of filling boxes and the grading 
and packing of fruit in Australia, though admittedly 
improving, does not seem to have attained the standard 
reached in fruit from other countries, particularly 
from the United States of Am erica. IJ 


See Wilson, Q. 2717, p. 161 of [Cd. 7170], 
i' Anderson, Q. 1741, p. 106 ; Monro, Q. 1933, p. 116 of [Cd. 7351]. 
.t Anderson, p. 102 and Q. 1711 p. 105 of [Cd. 7351]. 
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612. The two points on wMcii GoTeriimental action 
is* * * § , we thinks both possible and desirable are these: — 

First, the Dominions g^enerally should follow the 
practice already adopted in some cases: — 

(a) In insisting on self-registering* thermometers- 

on ships carrying their perishable produce. 

This- course has had excellent results in 
tlie case of Canadian produce*'' : it was 
adopted by the Commonwealth GoYern- 
meiit in its contract with the Orient Steam- 
ship Company; it was, we notice, recom- 
mended b 3 " both the Majority and Minority 
Progress Reports of the Royal Commission 
on the Fruit Industiy of Australia,! and it 
was pressed for in evidence before us in the- 
Union of South Africa 4 

(b) In appointing inspectors to superintend the- 

unloading, and also to attend the sales, of 
their produce in London and other large 
ports. 

Canada, Hew Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and one or two of the Aus- 
tralian States have already adopted this 
practice, and, in our judgment, the system 
is worthy" of extension to all parts of the 
self-go verning Domini ons . 

Secondly, the United Kingdom has, at present, no 
uniform standard for the inspection of meat, all in- 
spection being carried out by the municipal authori- 
ties. Witnesses have complained to us of the diversity" 
of practice, § and the general inconvenience, caused 


* Griutlley, p. 109 of [Cd. 6ol7]. 

t Comm on weal til Paper 9 of 1913, 1" and 21. 
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by this aiTaiigeinent. We are strongly of opinion tbat 
the matter sbonld be taken np as soon as possible by 
tbe competent GoYernnient antliority in tlie United 
Eingcloro-'' 


€HAPTEE XI.— TELEGEAPHIC COMMEEICATIOKS. 

613. In tbe course of our yisits to tbe various por» 
tions of Your Majesty’s Empire wbicb lie at great 
■distances from tbe Mother Country tbe importance of 
tbe telegraph system as means of communication 
and as a link between widely separated communities 
has been strongly impressed upon us. In this con- 
nection we quote the following remarks from our 
Second Interim Eeportf : — 

We feel convinced from a careful study of 
the problem and from personal contact with all 
classes in Australia and New Zealand that tbe 
feeling of devotion to tbe Empire and of loyalty 
to tbe Mother County will be strengthened in pro- 
portion as increased facilities are offered for 
keeping in close personal touch with friends and 
relatives overseas. Cable communication tends 
to quicken the pulse of nationality and forms an 
effective supplement to the broader, though 
slower, interchange of thought and sentiment by 
means of postal communication. It reinforces the 
feeling of joint life in a manner not possible by 
correspondence when two months or more are re- 
quired for a reply to any letter.” 

These views apply perhaps with the greatest force to 
Australia and New Zealand as being the Dominions 
most distant from the capital of the Empire; but 


AndersoiQ, Q. 1892, p. 112 of [Od. 7351]. 
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tlieir application to Canada;, Xewfoinidlaiid, and South 
Africa is, in oiir opinion, but little less evident. 

614. Cable eominiinication outside its comniercial 
use is at present practically a luxury; we can only 
compare the use by the general public of the cable at 
the present time to the use of the letter service in the 
United Kingdom before the introduction of the penny 
postage in 1840. Charges are very liigli. and the 
scales extremely complicated; it is often difliculi: to 
see what justification exists for many of the 
differences.* The popularisation of the cable service 
can only come witli a simplification of the charges and 
their radical reduction. We should like io see some 
bold reform in the direction of lower rates which 
miglit revolutionise the cable system of the Emnire 
as the introduction of the penny postag'e revolutionised 
the postal service of the United Kingdom. We are 
convinced , that a scale which would permit at some 
time or other of the week the exchange of messages in 
plain language to and from the furthest parts of the 
Empire at a charge of, sa}", Qd. a word — a reduction 
which we believe could be effected — would attract an 
immense amount of traffic and serve to bring the 
distant communities of Your Majesty's Empire into 
close and rapid contact just as the introduction of the 
penny postage brought the remote parts of Ireland and 
Scotland into touch with London, The question is 
what practical steps can be taken towards the 
realisation of this ideal. 


The full charges to the Dominions for cable messages are now as 
follows 

Australia B,?, Od. per word, 

New Zealand 2i‘. Sd, per word, 


Australia 

New Zealand 

Union of South Africa. 

Canada 

Newfoundland ... 


2s. 6d. per word. 

1,9. to Is. B^d'. per word. 
1 a\ O^d. per word. 


iiaiiifii 


with reductions for deferred, week-end, C-overnment, and Press 
messages and in some cases for night cable-letters. There is also a 
wireless service to Canada and Newfoundland, the full charge for 
which is 8^. per word with reductions for deferred messages, &g. 
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Position of Private Cable Companies. 

615. It is probably useless to expect any drastic 
xediiction of rates from private cable companies. We 
recognise tliat these companies have shown great 
enterprise in the past, and that during the War tlie^y 
have done their utmost to foster communication 
within the Empire, with the result that the cables 
have been utilised to a far greater proportion of their 
full capacity than ever before.^ 

In normal times, however, cheap rates are only 
granted for noii-urg^ent traffic in order to fill up the 
intervals between the hours of rush, and even this 
system is still in its infancy and greatly in need of 
extension and development. The companies rely for 
the bnlk of their receipts on high prices for full rate 
messages. This method has proved satisfactory from 
the financial point of view, but it does not take into 
account the urgency of obtaining for Imperial trade 
and for social intercourse between far distant 
communities immediate reduction of the rates now 
prevailing. 

616 . It is sometimes contended that the necessity 
imposed on the cable companies of obtaining and re- 
newing periodically landing licences from Youir 
Majesty’s Government will lead to an adequate reduc- 
tion of rates. In our judgment the control is not 
effective and does not justify the hope that it will lead 
in the future to an adequate cheapening of the 
services. It was stated to us in evidence by the repre- 
sentative of the General Post Office of the United 
Kingdom that the power conferred by landing licences 
must be used very sparingly and with greatest dis- 
cretion.! The Post Office appears to he guided by a 

* For example the companies have accepted epecial messages from 
members of the various Expeditionary Forces at greatly reduced rates 
and have given facilities for free messages reporting casualties, &:c. 
t Crabb, Q, 242, p. 13 of [Cd. 7173]. 
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Teconiineiidatioii of a Departmeiital f .oinmittee wliicli 
sat in 1902, to tlie effect that the power nmst he tise(3 
mainly to meet unreasonable proposals from the cable 
companies or unreasonable rates. It is also pertinent 
to remark that the Commercial Gable Company wrote 
to ns saying that the demand for further reductions of 
rates was confiscatory and destructiTe, and one which 
it could not entertain . t It is noticeable, moreover, 
that the Western Union Telegraph Company’s landing 
licences which expired in 1911, and those of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company which were due for renewal in 
1915, have not been yet formal^ renewed. In both 
cases, we understand, the difficulty has arisen from 
the proposal to insert the Control of Hates ” claUvse 
in these licences. 

61T. It is, however, urgent that Your Majesty’s 
Government and the Dominion Governments should 
take measures at the earliest possible moment to require 
all private cable companies to supply periodical returns 
of : — 

(a) Their traffic of all kinds. 

(b) The distribution of this traffic at different 

times of the day, in other words particulars 
as to the peaks and troughs of their loads- 

We understand that Your Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General has no recent information on either of these 
points, nor is there any obligation on the cable com- 
panies to supply it if asked for. 

The possession of these particulars is essential if the 
Governments of the Empire are to be in a position to 
deal with cable questions with adequate knowledge of 
the facts. 

* Crabb, Q. 241, p. 13 of [Cd. 7173 
t P. 97 of [Od. 7173]. 
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State-Controlled Telegraphic Goirmninicatioii with 
Canada r Australia, and Hew Zealand. 

618. ^Ve turn to other means of securing reduction 
of rates. It seems obTioiis that the most direct method 
is to secure vState-controJled telegraphic communication 
between the United King*dom and Australia and Hew 
Zealand through Canada. 

In our Second and Fifth Interim Eeports we men- 
tioned the strong feeling which we found to exist in 
all three Dominions in. fayour of the project and tbe 
apprehension which they feel regarding foreign in- 
trusion into the internal communications of the 
Empire. 

There exists already a through service under State 
control from Montreal to Bamfield Cree.k, Yancouver 
Island, by means of a leased telegraph wire, and thence 
to Australia and Hew Zealand by the Pacific cable. 
What is needed to complete communication is a cable 
across the iltlantic, and a land line from Hova Scotia 
to Montreal under British control. 

Existing Atlantic Cables and their Capacity. 

619, The existing xitlantic cables, which number IT 
in all, were stated by Mr. Samuel at the Imjierial Con- 
ference of 1911,''' to have each an average capacity of 
from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 words per annum, and an 
actual traffic of .2,500,000 words. Hew developments 
in connection with submarine telegraphy are con- 
stantly emergingt and we should now estimate the 
total average capacity of each cable working duplex 
and provided with the most recent apparatus at 
10,000,000 words per annum at least. The actual 


^ [Cd. 5745], p. 301. Tbe terminal points of the various cables are 
indicated in the map appended to this Report ; foe. assistance in the 
revision of this map we are indebted to Mr. Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 
t See pp. 25-33 of [Od. 7351], and Bright, p. 124-5 of [Cd. 7710]. 
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luiinljer of words transmitted lias iiicreased owing to- 
tlie deferred ’’ rate and to other facilities^ but the 
proportion of capaeity used, so far as we Ka^'e been 
able to ascertain, does not represent in normal times 
more than 40 per cent, of the maximum capacity. The- 
argument seems conclusive that with an unused 
capaeity on, existing lines of 6,000,000 words per cable 
per annum, or a total unused capacity of 102,000,000' 
words per aiinuni, no case has been made out for tbe 
physical necessitj^ of adding to the number of cables. 

Means of obtaining Control of one of the Existing 
Atlantic Cables. 

620. Accordingdy, we think that measures should be 
iakem either during the War or immediately after it, 
to obtain for the Empire one of the cables now existing 
across the Atlantic. Whether the method employed 
sliould take tlie form of a lease^‘ or wliether other steps 
may be possi])le does not appear to us to be the most 
material cj nest ion. The essential point is that for 
Iin]')erial ])nrposes and in order to obtain immediate 
reduction of the rates now prevailing, it is urgent to 
secure control of one of the cables now crossing the 
Atlantic, and concurrently to erect or obtain control 
of a land line to Montreal from the landing point of 
the cable in Canada to join the existing line from 
Montreal to Bamfield Creek. 

Eesiilts of such Control. 

621. We assume that in any case administration of 
the new services would be handed over to the Pacific 
Cable Board and we proceed to make suggestions for 
their exercise and development. 


* The suggestion for a leased cable was put by us in evidence to- 
Wr. Stanley Goddard, European Manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company ; he stated that there seemed no insuperable objection 
to such an arrangement Qtm pp. 5-6 of [Cd. 7710]"). 
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(1) REDUCTIO]S^ IN HATES TO AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND. 

622. The first object should be a material reductiou 
of the existing rates to Australia and ISTew Zealand. 
As we stated in our Second Interim Report — The 

reductions hitherto effected .... represent a 
very small instalment of what is requisite to estab- 
lish a cable service to Australasia worthy of the 
social and industrial requirements of the Empire. 
We regard them merely as provisional, and as a step 
"'Ho much more radical reductions in the future, and 
we feel convinced that if such reductions could be 
initiated their effect would be in the highest degree 
beneficial.’ ' 

This opinion we still hold. 

623. The Pacific cable in 1915-16 carried a load of 
paying traffic to and from ISTew Zealand and Australia, 
amounting to some 8,000,000 words; the receipts for 
the same period in respect of this traffic were nearly 
30O,000Z. and the cable paid its way. The average 
rates for paying traffic of all classes worked out, we 
understand, at an average of per woxd,''^ and it 
appears to us reasonable to conclude that granted a 
satisfactory load of traffic the Pacific cable lines will 
continue to pay their way provided an average charge 
of, say, 9d. a word for the conveyance of messages 
between Montreal aaid Australia and Hew Zealand is 
secured. The question naturally arises as to what 
ordinary rate and what rates for deferred and week- 
end traffic, &c. are necessary to produce this average 
result of 9d. a word. 

624. We do not think that the distribution of traffic 
under war conditions as between full rate and other 


* This result in ay be contrasted with the statement made tons 
ill evidence by the late Chairman of the Facido Cable Board, that any 
rate which averaged under Lv. id, per word would cause loss to the 
cable (see pp. m-7 of [Cd. 7173]). 
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messages can be taken as a basis. Wlien. the rusli of 
special low-rate war traffic is over, and the unrestricted 
use of codes is again allowed, the proportion of ordinary 
to other traffic will probably approximate jnore closely 
to the pre-war than to the present figures. Examina- 
tion of the traffic returns for the year 1913-14 shows 
that, of the total traffic, 42*6 per cent, was carried at 
ordinary rates, and the remaining 5T'4 per cent, dis- 
tributed over deferred, Government, Press and week- 
end messages. Assuming that deferred and Govern- 
ment traffic will continue to be carried at half rates, 
wmek-end messages at quarter rates, and so on, and 
allowing for some increase in deferred and ]>ress traffic, 
with some reduction in the proportionate charge for 
the latter, w'e calcnlate that to produce the average 
return of 9d. per paying wmrd the full ordinary charge 
between Montreal and Australia and "New Zealand 
sliould be fixed at I.*?, 4d. per word."^ Allowiiig for 
the cost of trans3nission betw^een Montreal and the 
United Kingdom, for which, we understand, 10 per 
wmrd is now paid in respect of full 3*ate traffic, it seems 
clear tliat an ordinary full rate of 2,s'. 2d, per word 
between the United Kingdom and Australia and Kew 
Zealand should be remunerative; ilie deferred rate 
would correspondingly be !.<?. Id, and the w^eek-end rate 
6|c/ per w'ord. 

625. Whilst these figures represent substantial re- 
ductions on present rates, they could be further re- 
duced if messages could be carried between Montreal 
and the Ihiiied Kingdom at a lower cost lhan the 
jjreseut rate of lOcZ. (full rate) which is now’ ]}aid to 
the Atlantic Cable Companies. This appears to us to 


* This calculatioD is based on the asvsamptioii tbafcthe trafiic will 
be divided as follows, viz. : — Ordinary 38 per cent., deferred 19 per 
cent., Grovernment 6 per cent, pi*ess 13 per cent deferred press 
12 per cent., and week-end 12 per cent. It has also been assumed 
that the ordinary press rates will be one-sixth instead of five 
twenty-fourths of the full rate. 
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be unduly liigli. Granted tliat the receipts for an. 
Atlantic cable and the land line to Montreal need to 
be as much as 100,000?. per annum (which we take to 
be an outside figure) in order to cover interest, de- 
preciation, cost of working, &c., 5,000,000 words of 
traffic at an average charge of 4*8<i. per word, or (if the 
traffic is divided according to the proportions given 
above) at a charge of per word (full rate), should 
be suffi-cient. 

Such a reduction in rates would enable the full rate 
between the United liingdom and xiustralia and new 
Zealand to be reduced to 2s., the deferred to 1^., and 
the week end to QcL The same result substantially 
would be achieved if all Pacific traffic were carried 
across the Atlantic at the rates now offered by the 
Marconi Companies. 

626. In making these j)roposals we have taken it for 
granted that the present terminal charge of 5d. per 
word on full rate messages now made by the Common- 
wealth Government will be largely reduced if not 
abolished. This charge, as we showed in our Second 
Interim Eeport,^ can hardly be justified under exist- 
ing conditions. We would add that, in our calcu- 
lation, it has been assumed that the reduction of ra^es 
proposed would attract sufficient traffic to maintain a 
full load on the Pacific cable. Even if, however, this 
should not he the case for the first few years after the 
war, we are of opinion that the Imperial interests in- 
volved would more than justify the proposed reduc- 
tions, which we regard as the minimum required. 

(2) DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN TEAFFIC. 

627. The second object should be to make experi- 
ments to obtain Canadian business to and from tbe 
United Kingdom. The sums payable on account of 
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Pacific traffic passing between tlie United Kingdom 
and Montreal would, of course, form the basis of the 
receipts of a State-controlled cable to Canada and of 
a land line from the landing point to Montreal, but 
this traffic alone would not form a full load for such 
a cable and land line/ In 1915-16 the traffic trans- 
mitted between Europe and Australasia by way of the 
Pacific cable only amounted to about 5,500,000 words. 
Tliis would represent little more than half the capacity 
of an Atlantic cable which, as we have already seen, 
would be about 10,000,000 words per annum. There 
would, therefore, be ample scope for handling further 
business to and from Canada. 

628, There is some difficulty in obtaining such 
business from the United Kingdom at present, since 
unrouted messages to IsTorth America have now to be 
handed to the Western Union Company as representing 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Company. This ar- 
rangement, however, ceases in 1920, and we think 
that, as soon as State-controlled cable communication 
is available, offices might be opened by the Pacific 
Cable Board in the larger centres of the United King- 
dom and Canada so as to attract traffic in the United 
Kingdom, and all kinds of business in the Dominion. 
The lowering of rates on the State-controlled Atlantic 
cable, on the lines suggested above, would naturally 
attract a considerable volume of such traffic. 

(3) IMPEOVEMENT OP PEESS SEEVICE. 

629. Thirdly, we suggest that immediate use should 
be made of the existence of a State-controlled Atlantic 
Cable to facilitate the distribution of Press news to 
Canada, and through Canada to other parts of the 
Empire. 

Our visits overseas were made in years of acute in- 
ternational disturbance. We are bound to say that 
our hopes of finding in the newspapers of the 
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Uoiuiaiujis a full and accurate account of world-im- 
portant events were far from realised. In Canada 
particularly (wliere news fi’om outside the Dominion 
conies mainly throug^h American agencies^O^ 
of Imperial new^s at the outset and during the progress 
of the War was noticeable and disturbing. 

In our judgment, few tasks are more urgent than 
that of securing the dissemination of Imperial news 
as widely and fully as possible. We therefore recom- 
mend and advocate the lowest possible press rates for 
news sent over the State-controlled Atlantic and 
Pacific cables. 

We are confident that the already urgent demand 
for a better news service will be emphasised when the 
war is over and reconstruction begins. 

Extension of Service to -K'ewfonndland. 

630. It would be preferable that the State-con- 
trolled Atlantic cable should land in Newfoundland, 
and be laid thence to Nova Scotia. Such an arrange- 
ment would increase the speed of working (the siieed 
of a cable of given comj)osition and dimeiisions vary- 
ing inversely with the square of its length) and, at the 
same time, give the Colony all the advantages of the 
cheaper services. 

But if, for any reason, this is found inexpedient and 
the cable goes straight to Nova Scotia, we suggest that 
the Newfoundland Government should, if necessary, 
arrange with the Canadian Government for tlie 
erection and maintenance of a land-line from the 
landing place of the State cable in Canada to the 
terminus of the Newfoundland Government cable at 
Canso.t 


* The system is fully described in our Fifth Interim Eeport. See 
pp. 38-40 of [Cd. 8457J. 
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As we have sliown in oiir i'oiirtli luterim Eeport, 
siicli an arrangement w-oiilcl enable tliroiigli commimi- 
cation under (jOYernnient control to be provided from 
Newfoundland, not only to the United Kingdom but 
to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Sontli African Service. 

631. Tbe proposals outlined above do not secure any 
reduction of tlie rates to and from the Union of Soutli 
Africa, and tbe telegrapb service of that part of tbe 
lilmpire requires special consideration. Tbe base rate 
of 2.9. 6<i. per worel between Sontb Africa and tbe 
United Kingdom (wbicb bas been in existence since 
1903) is undoubtedly bigb in comparison with tbat of 
2s, 8cL wbicb now exists to and from New Zealand. 
In recent years, bowever, the South African traffic 
receipts have been so small that, in spite of develop- 
ment caused by tbe facilities for deferred and 
week-end traffic lately introduced, tbe private com- 
panies operating tbe service have been entitled to 
receive from Your Majesty’s Government, the Union 
Goveriiineiit, and the British South Africa Company 
tbe full subsidy of 13,500L for which these Adminis- 
trations are liable until 1919.^' 

632. We pointed out in our Third Interim E-eport 
iluit the recent decline in receipts for cable traffic on 
tbe South Africa service was mainly due to depression 
and inactivity in tbe share market, and tbat there was 
urgent need for the service to be placed on a wider and 
more stable basis by attracting a greater proportion of 
social and non-urgent messages. To this view we 
adhere. We advocate tbat such messages should be 


The particulars of the arrangements under which this subsidy is 
payable are given on p. 48 of [Cd. 7505]. The subsidy is payable in 
fuU when the total receipts are less than 300,000jJ. In the event of 
the receipts exceeding 8OO,O0OZ» half the excess is deducted from the 
subsidy. 
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encouraged by a reduction of rates 'corresponding to 
tkat reconimended above in tbe case of Canada, 
Australia^ and ISTew Zealand, and we advise iiie 
Governments to guarantee to tbe comi^anies 
temporarily a larger subsidy than that now payable."^ 

ISTationalisation of the Cable Services. 

633. We feel bound, however, to record our opinioji 
that at no distant date the nationalisation of the 
private cable companies will become one of the most 
urgent problems for statesmanship, and we endorse the 
view on this subject expressed by the then Prime 
Minister of New Zealand at the Imperial Conference 
of 1911. t The proposals which we have outlined above 
will, in our judgment, do much to solve the problem 
of telegraphic communication with the Dominions, but 
difficulties will still remain in other parts of the 
Empire, where the prospects of traffic development as 
the result of rate reduction are not so bright. 

634. It appears difficult, if not impossible, to attain 
the desired cheapness of cable communication through- 
out the Empire, as to the importance of which we 
hold the strongest views, without interfering with the 
rights of private companies, who have done much in 
the past to facilitate development of the oversea 
Dominions and to maintain the United Kingdom as 
the greatest world market both in the matter of finance 
and in that of many of the largest staple industries. 
We desire to record our sense of the obligation of tlie 
Empire to the pioneers of ocean telegraphy, and we 
should be* averse to any action, taken in consequence 
of our recommendations or otherwise, which would 
dej)rive them of the reward of their enterprise, and 
would neglect to take into account their part in the 


* The present subsidy, as stated above, lapses in 191!). 
t [Cd, 5745], p. 295. 
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development of tlie Imperial fabric and of liritisli 
oversea trade. On the other hand, the urgency of 
placing cable communication on such a footing that it 
would be available not only to the rich, but to all 
classes, not only to the merchant, bnt also to the 
]}rivate individual, is manifest and imperative. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

035. Many who recognise in whole or in part the 
justice of the foregoing considerations urge as a reason 
for deferring action that the probable developments in 
wireless telegraphy render it inopportune to consider 
the acquisition of private cable lines or the question 
of placing their traffic on the basis of a Government 
guarantee in order to reduce their rates to the requisite 
level. 

The establishment of wireless communication is no 
doubt cheaper than the laying of a new cable. Its 
development will be, and has been, of material assist- 
ance in causing reduction of rates and multiplication 
of services. Its founders are entitled to every 
encouragement from the Imperial and Oversea Govern- 
ments. Whilst, however, it would be foolish to fore- 
cast the future except under the most express reserve, 
the most competent authorities on this subject whom 
w’e have been able to consult hold the view that on the 
ground of speed, certainty, and secrecy in time of 
war, cable communication as opposed to wireless will 
long continue to hold the field as the most reliable 
means of telegraphic communication overseas.'*" There 
has been no slackening in the pace of cable construc- 
tion since the advent of wireless. 


Brigkt, Qs. 4419-20, p. 279 of [Cd. 6517] and Appleyard, Qs. 557 
and 613, pp. 31 and 33 of [Od. 7351]. 
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CHAPTER XII,— IMPROYEMEHT IF COMMERCIAL 
PRACTICE, 

636. In tliis Cliapter of oiir Report, we discuss tliree 
questions of considerable importance to the future of 
inter-Iinperial trade, namely, the Trade Intelligence 
arrangements now in force in various parts of Tour 
Majestys Dominions, the statistical systems of the 
Umpire, and the value of various types of Exhibitions 
in the promotion of trade, 

ITTEEIj6EFOE;'-;■■'■'■■^\; 

637. We first deal with the organised official efforts 
made by the Governments of the various parts of Tour 
Majesty^ s Empire to foster export trade by collecting 
and furnishing to manufacturers and merchants 
information as to openings for external com.merce and 
other particulars likely to be of service to them in 
cariying on trade overseas, 

688. Before considering the various official trade 
intelligence organisations which exist in the different 
2 mrts of the Emi^ire, we think it imperative to lay 
down some general outline of the principles on which 
work of this kind should be carried on. It appears to 
us that any organisation for the purpose of fostering 
the trade or commerce of a country cannot and should 
not deal solely with economic oiDportunities abi'oad. 
Enquiries in oversea markets can only be proiDerly 
directed, and the results adequately utilised, in the 
light of a full knowledge of industrial requirements 
and industrial capabilities at home. The ideal Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department of any Government 
anust therefore depend for efficient working as much 
on a staff of experts conversant with home industries 
as upon well-trained commercial representatives 
abroad. We fear that in the organisation of com- 
mercial services in the past this consideration has 
sometimes been overlooked, but we emphasise it, as it 
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is obvious that after the war there will be a keeo com- 
petition amongst mamifactiiriiig countries to secure 
oversea trade for their industries. Iiii]>roTed methods 
of production, better system.s of distribution, will be 
eagerly sought after. The State, whose trade iiitelli- 
geiiee service is organised in advance, will be best 
equipped to take advantage of opportunities. 

The Board of Trade Department of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

639. In the United Kingdom the work now going 
on is centralised in the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence of the Board of Trade, which collects and 
supplies to traders information as to trade openings, 
tenders, tariffs, jmssible buyers of British goods, &c. 
This inforniation is, of course, acquired in a variety 
of ways. For purj^oses of the present enquiry the most 
imj^ortant sources are the Trade Commissioners and 
Trade Correspondents in the Dominions, and the 
Consuls in foreigm countries. With both these services 
we deal more in detail later on. 

METHODS OE IJISSEMIXATINC-^ IJS'POUMATIO^'. 

640. The work of the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence in disseminating trade information falls 
into two distinct classes : — 

(1) Ansivering Specific Enquiries . — This work 
has recently increased greatly, as will be 
seen from the following statement of the 
imiuber of enquiries dealt with during eacli 
01 the last four years : — 


1 

1912. 

' 

1913. 

1914. 

■1915. 

Written enquiries 

Personal enquiries 

10,316 i 
6,172 

! 

9,829 

6,839 

i>»,799 

14,794 

34,948 

15,536 

Total 

16,488 

16,668 

40,593 : 
' 1 

' 60,484 
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Tlie large accesision of work in 1914 and 1915 
resulted from conditions arising out of tlie War. 
Manufacturers and exporters sougkt tke assistance 
of tlie Department in finding fresli outlets for 
tlieir goods. At tlie same time tlie Department 
improved its machinery for obtaining information 
as to the capabilities and needs of British manu- 
facturers and established a kind of clearing house 
for placing firms who had previously bought from 
enemy countries in touch with home manufac- 
turers of the same or similar goods. 

(2) Cifculatmg Trade Inforniation, — Eeports as 
as td openings for British goods abroad and 
other information collected by the Depart- 
ment are disseminated to the commercial 
community chiefly through the medium of 
(a) the '' Board of Trade Journal/^ which is 
issued each week, or (6) confidential notices 
supplied to Chambers of Commerce, and 
also to individual firms who may register 
their names for the purpose. Trade in- 
formation of a general or public character 
is published in the weekly journal, whilst 
information of value from the point of view 
of international trade competition, which 
it IS not considered desirable to publish in 
the Journal/’ is distributed by means of 
the confidential notices we have mentioned. 
The number of firms on the special register 
for the receipt of confidential information 
increased from 1,500 at the end of 1913 to 
over 3,000 at the end of 1915. This number 
must, however, represent but a very small 
portion of the total number of business 
houses in the Dnited Kingdom who are 
interested in trade abroad, and we are sur- 
prised to find that the facilities thus afforded 
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by the Department o£ Commercial Intelli- 
gence to British trade are not utilised to a 
greater extent by the commercial com- 
munity. 

Stiggestions for Im-provement, 

641. The permanent usefulness of tlie Department of 
Commercial Intelligence would be increased if the 
facilities which it affords to traders were as readily 
available in the leading commercial centres of the 
United Kingdom as they are in London. For example, 
small branch offices might be opened in. the leading 
manufacturing towns or ports, and in other centres 
the object in view might be attained by means of fur- 
ther co-operation between the Department and the 
Chambers of Commerce and trade associations. 

642. Trade Commissioners visiting the United King- 
dom (besides attending at the London office of the 
Department) spend a certain amount of time at the 
leading Chambers in the provinces and in Scotland and 
Ireland, in giving information and advice to traders. 
This system could be usefully extended if tlie Comp- 
troller, or some other responsible officer of the Depart- 
ment, attended occasionally at the offices of Chamliers 
of Commerce and other trade associations outside 
London. 

643. These arrangements would enable merchants 
and manufacturers iu all parts of the United Kingdom 
more readily to avail themselves of the knowledge and 
information collected by the Department, and would 
keep the Department more in touch with, the needs and 
development of the manufacturing industries, which 
are mainly situated outside London. They would also 
provide machinery whereby the Government could 
readily consult commercial opinion in any district on 
matters of interest io trade. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

■ 644. An Advisory Committee was establislied in 1900 
for tlie purpose of advising tlie Board of Trade on the 
Nvork of tlie Commercial Intelligence Braneli and on 
matters which the Board may refer to it. Its functions 
have been enlarged from time to time since its creation . 
and it has now a limited power of initiative. It 
includes representatives nominated by the Governments 
of Canada,, Australia, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africui, as well as representatives of the eora*- 
Biercial community of the United Kingdom. We 
would suggest that, in tlie event of an Imperial 
Development Jhiard being set up on the lines w]ii<i) 
we indicate in Chapter XIV. of this Eeport, the repre- 
sentatives of the o^’-ersea Dominions on tliat Board 
might well ))e members of the CoinmeiTrial Infelligence 
Committee. 

645. The Committee lias, at different times, with 
the aj)proval of the Board of Trade, despatched special 
Commissioners to enquire into the conditions and 
prospects of Britisli trade in various {'ountries, and 
we are glad to find Unit the investigations of these 
Commissioners extend to matters affecting the trade 
of the Dominions, as well as that of the United King- 
dom, with the countries to whicli they are sent.t 

646. The Committee does not meet at, or actively 
sujiervise tlie work of, the Department of Conunerdal 
Intelligence, and it seems wortliy of consideration 
wliether its nsefnlness would not be improved by the 
appointment of a sub-committee, to include re])re- 
sentatives of manufacturing, mercantile, and banking 
interests, which should meet at frequent iiitervals and 
advise the Comptroller-General as, to tlie cairrent work 
of the Department and as to directions it might be 

^ Smith, Q. 2488, p. ml of [OL 735ip 
t Qf?. 2n.)9--2r>00, p. 162 of [Gd. 7B51] 
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useful for tliat work to take in riew of the commercial 
needs of the moment. 

Commercial lutelligeiice Institutions in the Dominions. 

647. In the oversea Dominions the Dejjarhnent of 
Trade and Commerce in Canada, the Department of 
Trade and Customs in Australia, the Department 
of Industries and Commeree in Hew Zealand, and the 
Department of Finance and Customs in Hewfoimdlaud 
are the branches of the administrations most analogous 
to the Board of Trade in the United Kingdom; several 
of the States of Australia also have similar institutions 
of their own. In the Union of South Africa, so far, no 
special department has been organised to deal with, the 
work. The Agricultural and Customs Departments 
and the Department of Mines aiul Industries each have 
a share. 

OANABIAT^ TRADE lOTELLIGEXCK SERVICE. 

648. We call attention to the stage of development 
now reached in Canada in respect of the trade intel- 
ligence service, as it would seem well worth the study 
of tlie other Dominions. 

649. The service forms an important branch of the 
activities of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The Department maintains in otlier parts of the Empire 
and certain foreign countries a service of Trade Conn 
inissione.]‘s and Correspondents. Information received 
from these officers, and enquiries for Canadian goods 
received from other quarters, are made known ]>y means 
of a Weekly Bulletin, which (unlike the Board of 
Trade Journal ’') is distributed free of charge. 

650. The Department also issues ]>eriodically the 

Export Directory of Canada containing the names 

of Canadian firms in a position to do an export trade, 
and is preparing a special volume for the information 
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of its Trocle Commissioners and other representatiTes 
abroad, who may leceiTe local inquiries for the names 
of Cauadian manufacturers and exporters. This latter 
compilation, which is not for publication and is appa- 
rently restricted to firms of which the Department has 
knowledge, besides giving particulars of the goods they 
produce, shows the countries to which they export, the 
names and addresses of their representatives abroad, 
and other information likely to assist the Trade Com- 
missioners in their work. We recommend this branch 
of the work of the Canadian Department to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade in London, as we regard 
it of imj^ortaiiee that similar information relating to 
TTnited Kingdom exporters should be in the hands of 
all the Trade Commissioners, Consular Ofiicers and 
other trade representatives abroad. 

G51, 0.11 one matter of some importance there is a 
divergence of practice between the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in Canada and the Board of 
Trade in the TTnited Kingdom. In Canada arrange- 
ments have been made for the publication of lists, 
compiled from particulars furnished by the Trade Com- 
.missioners appointed by the Dominion Government, of 
importers of Canadian produce and manufactures in 
various countries."^ On the other hand the Board of 
Trade appears to regard its lists of importers of TTnited 
Kingdom goods abroad as so confidential that they are 
not supplied even to Chambers of Commerce in the 
United Kingdom, t On this question we incline to 
support the attitude of the Board of Trade, who, we 
understand, take the view that it is not desirable to 
give such pnldicity to official lists, of importers as would 
make them available to firms or persons who may be 
interested in supplying articles of foreign production.J 


O’Hara, p. B97 of [Cd. 8459]. 
t Musgrave, p. 143 of fOd. 7351 J. 

J Smith, Q. 2448, p. 159 of [Cd. 7351], 
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Trade Commissioners and Correspondents. 

(a) FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

652. In oiH preTioiis Reports/ we liave commented 
on the work of the Trade Commissioners appointed to- 
report upon and assist the coinmercial interests of tlie 
Mother Country in the oversea Dominions.^t 

Gonsiderable advantage has accrned not only by 
their work in the Dominions in which they axe 
stationed, but also by their periodical visits to the 
Mother Country, and the resultant conferences with, 
and advice to, manufacturers and merchants at home, 

653. We think it desirable that Trade Commis- 
sioners should be apiioiiited in parts of Tour Majesty'\s 
Empire other than the self-governing* Dominions, and 
we are glad to learn that such an extension of the 
service is contemplated by the Board of Trade. We 
would urge that steps to this end be taken without 
delay, in order that United Kingdom manufacturers 
may be enabled, directly hostilities cease, to regain in 
such markets the footing which, owing to war eon- 
ditions, they have had temporarily to cede to neutral 
suppliers. The establishment by Your Majesty’s 
Government of a more extended system of trade repre- 
sentation in foi’eign countries has also been advocated,! 
and we heartily endorse this idea. 

654. At present there are only four Trade Commis- 
sioners appointed b^- the Board of Trade; one for 
Canada and Newfoundland, one for Australia, one for 
'New Zeahind, and one for South Africa. It has been 
urged that tlie number of the Commissioners in the 
Dominions slionld be increased and there is much 
force in the plea. The Commonwealth of Australia 

* The functions of these officers and the system of utilising 
and distributing the information which they obtain by means of 
the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade 
Iiave been described to us in considerable detail by the Permanent 
Secretary to the Board, pp. 152#. of [Od. 7351].) 

t P. 15 of [Cd. $181], recommendation 10. 
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and tte Dominion of Canada in particular include 
within their wide geographical limits varied and dis- 
tinct markets which cannot possibly be dealt with 
adequately by one officer. 

655. The work of the Trade Ooinniissioners in the 
Dominions is at present supplemented by the appoint- 
ment in various cities of local correspondents who are 
remunerated by a retaining fee. This system does not 
apjiear to us to be satisfactory. Whilst it may be 
useful to retain by means of an honorarium, the 
services of local men in a few centres which are not of 
sufficient commercial importance to justify the ap- 
pointment of a whole-time officer, we think that the 
trade interests of the Mother Country in the oversea 
Dominions should be, as far as possible, in the hands of 
wdiole-time officials. "We prefer that a singde respon- 
sible officer should be retained for each Dominion with 
whole-time assistance in important centres. 

656. We recommend themfore that, in the self- 
governing Dominions, in addition to the existing 
Trade Commissioners, three junior Trade Commis- 
sioners should be appointed in Canada and also in 
Australia, and two junior Commissioners in South 
Africa. If these officers are given adequate allowances 
for travelling within the portions of the Dominions 
assigned to them, the retention of the Trade Corre- 
spondents will ju’obably be found unnecessary in many 
cases. TJie junior Trade Connnissioners should have 
emoluments and rank not greatly inferior to those of 
the senior Commissioners. They should work generally 
under the control of the latter and be trained to take 
their place. 

657. We are also clearly of opinion that Trade Com- 
missioners of all grades should be permanent officials, 
and should have a status adequate to their, position as 
representatives of the Board of Trade, and sufficient to 
place them on a proper footing in the States where they 
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are stationed. It is also desirable that some regular 
system of recrnitiiig officers for tlie service slnjuld be 
established. We should like to see some scheme in 
operation by which the Trade Commissioner service 
would offer an attractive career to men who, after com- 
pleting a suitable university course, liave spent three 
or four years in business or in a Britisli GoveiTjment 
Department in close touch witli industry and com- 
merce. Tiinior membei's of the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence might also be attaclied for short 
periods, say six months or a j-ear, to the offices of the 
Tr a d e C ommissioner s a broad . 

658. Finally, we suggest tliat an arrangement 
sboiild be made for periodic inspection of tlm offices 
and work of the Trade Commissioners by the Comp- 
troller-General of the Department of Commercial In- 
telligence or other official of the Board of Trade, at 
regular intervals, say of four years. Such an arrange- 
ment should ensure* better co-ordination of the work of 
the Trade Commissioners and their assistants. It 
should also help the I)ex)artment of Commercial In- 
telligence and the Board of Trade generally to keep in 
cdoser touch with the conditions of trade in the 
Dominions and to gauge the value of the local work of 
the Commissioners. We urge this the more strongly 
as we have found that the authorities in the United 
Kingdom were insufficiently apprised of the relations 
of the Commissioners with the trading community and 
Government officers in the Dominions. 

659. Ko doubt these chang^es will entail additional 
expenditure on the Exchequer, but in view of the 
volume and importance of the trade between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions overseas, which it 
is the work of the Trade Commissioners to conserve 
and exixuid, the present cost of the system represents 
a very low rate of insurance, and is not, in our opinion, 
commensurate with the importance of the growing 
interests involved. 
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(b) FOE THE DOMINIONS. 

660. Tlie oversea Dominions also niaiutaiii Trade 
Commissioners and commercial agents in tlie United 
Kingdom and otlier parts of tlie Empire, and even in 
foreign countries; Canada, in particular, lias estab- 
lished an extensive service, not only in the British 
Empire but in several foreign countries: 

661. Appointments in the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner service are not pensionable, and have not the 
same degree of permanency as posts in the ordinary 
civil service of the Dominion. We regard it of im- 
portance that the Trade Commissioners should have 
a status which will render the service .more attractive 
to suitable candidates^ especially as the Department 
of Trade and Commerce is endeavouring to find re- 
cruits for its service amongst young men of higher 
education, who will undergo a period of training in 
the Department and in indUvStrial centres in Canada 
before being appointed to posts in the Trade Intel- 
ligence Service abroad. Several appointments of tliis 
kind have already been made with success, and the 
experiment is one wliich is being continued. 

Question of an Inter-Imperial Intelligence System. 

662. The commercial intelligence system of the 
United Kingdom, and those of the oversea Dominions, 
are now independent of each other, and it has been 
suggested that it would be desirable to have some 
organised system of co-operation between the Motlier 
Country and the Dominions in tlie work of collecting 
commercial intelligence, and in watching over trade 
interests in various parts of the Empire. 

663. In .many instances we see no practical difficulty 
in the way of sucli co-oi>eration^ provided that each 
Trade Commissioner remains, as lie is at present, under 
the ultimate control of a single authority. To take 
one example we were informed in Canada that no 
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arrangements existed for tie representation there of 
the trade of Aiistralia, New Zealand, and South Africa; 
there is little or no competition between the com- 
mercial interests of these Dominions and those of the 
Mother Country in Canada, and the joint work could 
easily be entrusted to the United Kingdom officers, who 
would remain primarily responsible to the Goyernment 
by which they were appointed. Similar arrangements 
could be made in other parts of the Empire and in 
foreign countries, by agreement between the Govern- 
ments concerned. Governments represented in this 
way might make a contribution towards the cost of the 
service in proportion to the amount of trade involved. 

664. In other cases difficulties might arise from the 
divergence of the interests represented. Thus, in 
Australia it would not be euvsy for one officer properly 
to act on behalf both of United Kingdom and 
Canadian manufacturers of, say, agricultural imple- 
ments and maehineiy. In such instances, the exist- 
ence of divergent interests must be recognised, and 
sei)arate Trade Commissioners are needed, 

665. On the whole it appears not to be feasible to 
secure formal amalgamation or centralisation of the 
Commercial Intelligence Services of the Empire, 
which, besides the difficulties we have indicated in 
particular cases, Mxmld appear to involve considerable 
delays in the dissemination of information, hut there 
is ample room for the fullest ineasiire of friendly and 
semi-official eo-operatio-n between the existing organi- 
sations, Eeports and information should be exchanged 
freely, and in certain places joint accommodation 
might usefully be arranged. There should also' be 
periodic local conferences between the Trade Commis- 
sioners of the United Kingdom and the Dominions. 

Consular Service. 

666. In the past complaints have frequently been 
made that the Consular service was out of touch with 
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tlie needs of tlie mercantile coininnnity, but the 
Foreign Uifice in recent years lias been endeavoiiriiig 
to meet this defect and lias provided that the junior 
lueinhers ot this service shall have had some -weeks’ 
attendance at the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade before taking up their 
posts abroad; increasing importance is being attached 
to the commercial side of consular duties.* In our 
judgment j a considerable extension of this period of 
apprenticeship is desirable. A training of six months 
or a year in the Dex^artmeiit of Commercial Intelii- 
geiice should he regarded as essential before a Tice- 
(Jonsul or Consul entering the service takes up his 
duties abroad. It is also desirable tluit before consular 
officers are appointed to posts in the United States 
they should spends say, two months in working at 
the Department of Trade and Commerce^ tjttawu. We 
would point out, however, that this brief xn'eliiuiiiaiy 
training will be of little avail unless steps ure talceji to 
secure that adequate attention shall he paid to com- 
mercial matters during the subsequent career of 
Consular Officers. 

66T. We have already mentiojied with approval the 
suggestion that a more extended system of trade repre- 
sentation should be established by Tour Majesty hs 
Government in foreign countries. The appointment 
of officers witli duties analogous to those of the Trade 
Commissioners in the Dominions should provide a 
needed commercial stiffening to the Consular Serviee. 

It is clearly desirable that opportiinitj^ should be 
given to the Goveriimeiits of the self-goveruiiig 
Dominions to utilise the services of these officers in like 
manner as they nov' use the services of Consular 
Officers paragTax)h 669), and we suggest that Tour 
Majesiy-’s Government, in considering the arraiige- 


See p. 206 of [Cd. 7351 J. 
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ments to be made for the appointment and control o£ 
these officers^ should hear this aspect of the matter in 
mind. 

668. The appointment of additional trade represen- 
tatives in foreign countries would not, of course, 
wholly or, indeed, to' any paramount degree, relieve 
the Consuls of their duties in relation to trade. We 
recognise that the functions of Consular Officers are by 
no means confined to commercial duties, but we fear 
that the latter have sometimes been relegated to a 
position subordinate to the official and representative 
functions which these officers are called on to j)erforni. 
We would suggest, as an additional means of bringing 
the Consuls into touch with the commercial coni- 
munih', that Consular Officers in important trade 
centres should be required periodically to confer with 
commercial bodies and leading business men in the 
TJ]iited Kingdom and the Dominions. Their leave 
would, of course, have to be extended for this purpose. 
We have suggested visits to the Dominions advisedly 
as, though a complete inter-imperial trade intelligence 
s^ystein may be impossible, it is desirable that the com- 
mercial interests of the Empire should, as far as may 
be found practicable, be represented jointly in foreign 
countries. The possibility of trade coinpetition 
between the Mother Country and any of the self- 
governing Dominions or between the Dominions mter 
sc should not be allowed to interfere with the essential 
principle that in dealing with external States the 
Empire should he rejiresented as one and iuclivisible. 

669. Arrangements have already been made for 
partially utilising the Consular Service for the trade 
of the Dominions. Consular Officers are now 
authorised to give the same assistance to firms in the 
Dominions as to TJnited Kingdom firms, subject to the 
consideration that the Consuls are primarily com- 
missioned to serve the trade of the United Kingdom. 
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THe Trade Commissioners of tlie Dominions are also 
entitled to apply to Consuls for assistance and advice/^ 

6T0. These arrang^ements might go further. In the 
first place Consuls might he instructed to furnish 
occasional reports on openings for Dominion trade 
similar to those (to which great importance is 
attached by the Home Authorities t) relating to open- 
ings for United Kingdom trade. For example, as was 
suggested to us in the Union of South Africa, enquiries 
might he made in the United States of America as to 
openings for fruit from South Africa, or in China and 
Japan as to the prospect of cleTelopment of a trade in 
ostrich feathers. + Secondly, arrangements might he 
made to send to the competent Departments of the 
Dominions, or to their Trade Commissioners, informa- 
tion received from Consuls, Commercial Attaches and 
other sources abroad . Finally, Consuls in important 
centres might be instructed to 2 )ay 2 :>eriodic visits to 
the Dominions, as we have already suggested above. 

671. In making’ the recoinraendatioii that the func- 
tions of the CoiisuLs and other trade representatives in 
foreign countries should be extended so as to include 
a greater care over the commercial interests of 2 ^^irts 
of the Empire other than the United Kingdom, w'e are 
conscious that it may involve either some loss of service 
and increased expenditure on the 25£trt of the Mother 
Country, or some contribution from the oversea 
Dominions towards the cost of administration. 

STATISTICS. 

Existing Defects. 

672. In the course of our inquiries, both in the 
United Kingdom and the oversea Dominions, we have 


* Smith, Q. 2522, pp. 164-5 of [Od. 73511. , 

t Id., Q. 2501, p. 162, of [Cd. 7351]. 

to. Evans, Qs. 4411-2, p. 202; Hcksfcone, Q. 6607. p. 309 of 
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frequently found difficulties owing* to the absence of 
adequate statistical information. In some cases (e.g., 
moTement of capital) no official figures are available; 
in other cases, where official data are collected, they 
are either admittedly defective, or are compiled on 
bases which make effective comparison with similar 
figures for other parts of the Empire, either difficult 
or impossible. The subjects on which we regard the 
improvement of statistical methods and compilations 
most urgent are the following : — 

(1) Moveineiit of Population . — As we indicate 
elsewhere, we regard the question of migra- 
tion from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions as one of vital importance to 
the development of the Empire. A con- 
sidered policy must be based on a careful 
examination of the volume and composition 
of the flow of migration in the past, and on 
careful scrutiny and measurement of the 
changes and fluctuations to which it is 
subject. In order more accurately to 
measure the outward movennent from the 
Mother Country, the Board of Trade in 
1912 instituted a new system of recording 
emigration and immigration, but these 
returns are not regarded as wholly trust- 
worthy. In Australia the official figures 
as to migration are admittedly defective.'* 
In Kew Zealand and South Africa the only 
figures available are those of the total 
number of passengers arriving and depart- 
by sea. In Canada statistics of immi- 
grants (declared settlers) are recorded, but 
returns indicating the outward movement 
are partial and incomplete. 


^Weedon. Qs. 11,932-7, p 220; Knibbs, Qp. 12,223-8, p, 241. of 
[Cd. 7172]. ' 
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^ Knibbs, 
[Od. 7.172]. 


We liaYe also found the view widely held 
that the present practice of taking a census 
at ten-j^early periods is insufficient in the 
case of countries such as Australia and 
Canada where estiinates of population 
based on recorded migration, and on the ex- 
cess of births over deaths, prove misleading 
unless cheeked by actual enumeration at 
relatively frequent intervals. Statistical 
authorities in Australia, in particular, 
favour a supplementary enumeration in 
every fifth year after the fuller and more 
elaborate decennial census, In Ifew 
Zealand census figures are now collected 
every five years, hut so far as ^\e know this 
is not the case in any other territory in 
the Empire. Many efforts have been made 
by the Eoyal Statistical Society and 
similar bodies in the thiited Kingdom to 
iiiduee the authorities to provide for a 
quinquennial census on a limited scale, and 
such a census was recommended by a Com- 
mittee as long ago as 1890, t but, so far, no 
result has been achieved. 

In this connection we desire to call atten- 
tion to the need for a preliminary re- 
enumeration of the population of the 
various parts of the Emi)ire at a definite 
date, say six months or a year, after the 
conclusion of peace. So many" vital 
problems, in particular that of migra- 
tion, will depend for their solution on 
the possession of up-to-date figures of the 
changes whicli the War has effected in the 


Qy. 12,084-6, p. 23f) ; Johnson, Qs. 12,321-6, p, 246, of 
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distribution by age and sex of population 
witliiii the Empire^ that we regard it as 
urgent that a preliiniiiary census should be 
undertaken without wailing for the collec- 
tion of more elaborate statistics at the usual 
decennial census. 

(2) Trade Statistics . — In comiuling the tables''' 
whicli we submitted to Your Majesty, show- 
ing the recent JeYelopinent of the trade of 
the self-goYerning Dominions, found 
many differences, botli in form and sub- 
stance, ill the trade statistics of the XTiiited 
Xingdom and of tlie Dominions, Yrhich 
made a general siirYey difficult; in the 
Memorajidum aceompaiiYuiig the tables ive 
reviewed in detail the dirergejices existing, 
particularly in regard to (1) the periods for 
ivhieh the trade returns are compiled; (2) 
the method of recording countries of origin 
and destination; (3) the classifieation and 
nomenclature of imports and exports; and 
{4) the Yaliiation of iin]iorts and exports. 
\hirious witnesses also i)oiiited out tlie lack 
of uniformity and urged the need for unifi- 
cation and co-ordination of the trade statis- 
tics of the various parts of the Empire. t 
We recognise that as the result of action 
by the Board of Trade and in pursuance of 
Resolution 5IV. of the Colonial Conference 
of 190Ti considerable progress has been 
made tmvards securing^ greater uniformity 
in the trade statistics of the Empire. We 
are aware, too, that differences in statistical 
method are in some cases the reflex of 


* [Cd. 81561. 
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varying conditions and of divergent fiscal 
systems, and that the convenience of uni- 
formity cannot outweigh considerations of 
more fundamental importance to the States 
concerned.^ We are, however, of ox^inion 
that greater uniformity than at present 
exists could be attained without any con- 
siderable inconvenience to the revenue 
administration, or sacrifice of the utility 
of trade statistics for local requirements. 

(3) Prices, Wages, and Cost of Living . — Statistics 

of wages (actual and elective), and of the 
cost of living are of primary importance in 
dealing with problems of the distribution 
of population throughout the different parts 
of the Empire, and of the relative economic 
conditions in various countries. Local and 
index^endent inquiries into the cost of living 
have been undertaken by the Board of 
Trade in the Ilnited Kingdom, b^’ the Com- 
monwealth Statistical Bureau in Australia, 
by special commissions in New Zealand and 
Canada, and by the Economic Commission 
in the Union of South Africa, but so far 
as we are aware no adequate attempt has 
been made by comiDetent ofllcial statistical 
authorities towards co-ordinated effort 
throughout the Empire in this direction. t 

(4) Movement of Capital. — Evidence in New Zea- 

landj and Australia § showed that contro- 
versy and uncertainty, existed as to the 
increase or decrease of investments of ex- 
ternal capital in those Dominions, and as 

* Cf. femitb, p. m of [Cd. 7351]. 

t Cf. Drage, pp. 347-8 of [Cd. 6517] ; Knibbs, pp. 229, 239 f. of 
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to tlie interpretation of the figures of their 
balance of trade. We recognise the 
difficulties, which were ably stated by the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, ^ in the way of securing satisfactory 
official records of the movement of capital, 
but we consider that some attempt should 
be made by organised effort to overcome the 
entire absence of official information on this 
matter. 

In making tliivS recommendation we do not 
wish to depreciate the value of the com- 
pilations of various unofficial observers. 
We found, for example, in Canada that the 
figures collected by tlie Monetary Times 
of Toronto t as to investments of capital 
from abroad in the Dominion, Iiad evidently 
been prepared with care and discrimination. 

Proposed Conference of Statisticians. 

673. We ha^^e indicated briefly several directions in 
wliich the statistical work nov* performed by various 
Government authorities both in tlie Motlier Country 
and the Dominions appears to us capable of improve- 
ment, co-ordination, and exi)ansion. There is an 
almost universal consensus of opinion among the 
various statistical authorities whom we have examined 
that jnogress towards uniformity could be most 
effectively and i^axudly attained by means of a (*on- 
ference representing the Government dex)artnients in 
the different x)arts of the Emi.)ire which are now en- 
gaged in statistical work, and including officers of tlie 
various Customs administrations. We found tliat in 
Australia jieriodical conferences of the statistical 
officers of tlie Commonwealtli and of the different States 


* Smith, p. 1S5 of fCd. 73511. 
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had proved to be of great advantage and had served to 
unify ia.ethods of collection, Avith the result that the 
various Australian statistical compilations, and notably 
the OfScial Year Book of the Cpmmonv’-ealth, form a 
remarkably complete statement of the economic posi- 
tiou ajid progress of Australia. We iinderstand that 
the Board of Trade in the United Kingdom are pre- 
pared, subject to the necessary Treasury sanction, to 
undertake the duty of convening a conference and 
X)reparing a programme of questions for discussion.^ 
We recommend that this work should be undertaken 
immediately circumstances permit. 

674. We have indicated ahoAu some of the defects in 
the statistical records of the Empire, which appear to 
be of importance, and we accordingly suggest that the 
agenda for the proposed conference should include the 
following matters amongst others: — 

(a) methods of improA'iiig statistics of migration, 
and the possibility of co-operation between 
tlie Central Emigration Authority in the 
United Kingdom (the creation of wliich we 
have proposed elsewhere) and the corre- 
sponding de])artments‘ in the Dominions in 
charge of immigration statistics, by such 
methods as the exchange at frequent inter- 
vals of information, in order to check 
records of arrivals and dej^artures of 
migrants ; 

(h) the possibility of making quinquennial 
enumerations of population on a uniform 
basis, and the question of co-ordinating all 
census arrangements, Avhetlier quinquennial 
or decennial, so as to secure that enmnein- 
tion takes place certainly in the same year, 
juid, if possible, on the same day through- 
out the Empire ; 

* Smith, Q. 2259, p. 141 of Cd. [7:451]. 
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(e) tile imificatioii. and co-ordiiuition of trade 
statistics. Adequate iiiYestigatioii of exist- 
ing divergences, and consideration of tlieir 
removal as far as x^ossible, involve so mucli 
detailed work, that it might be well to 
delegate this subject to a special conamittee 
of the conference. Questions of statistical 
classificaton and valuation are also closely 
bound up with the administration of tariffs 
and tariff laws, and the suggested com- 
mittee should therefore be strongly repre- 
sentative of the various Customs adminis- 
trations. It has also been inciclentally 
suggested'" that a meeting of Customs 
officials of the Dominions would afford an 
opportunity for the discussion of the possi- 
bility of attaining greater uniformity in the 
form of varions Customs documents which 
have to he furnished by merchants shipping 
goods to the Dominions.! In particular it 
should be possible to remove some of the 
small differences which now exist in the 
forms of certificate of origin, required under 
inter-imperial preferential tariffs.! In 
cases where essential differences of Customs 
administration or varying conditions are 
found to prevent the attainment of nni- 
formity, the proposed conference could, in 
oiir opinion, do useful work by defining and 
explaining differences, witli a view to an 
estimation of their ajiproximate efi*ect; 

(d) the possibility of collecting by co-ordinated 
effort and on a uniform basis statistics of 


Smith, Q. 2254, p. 141 of [Cd. 7851], 
t C/: p. 53 of [Cd. 7210]. 
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movements of capital, and figures as to 
prices, wages (actual and effective) and cost 
of living. Statistics as to prices slioiild 
also include information as to the ruling 
rates of freiglit on tlie great ocean routes 
between different parts of tlxe Empire; 

(e) the collection and preparation of agricultural, 
mineral, forest and fishery statistics on a 
common basis and in a uniform manner. 
The statistics on these subjects now avail- 
able show such divergence of form as to 
render comparison of production an almost 
hopeless task. 

G75. It was sugg'ested to us by more than one wit- 
ness^' that time would be saved, and the prospects of a 
successful issue improved, if before the conference 
either — ■ 

(a) each Government were asked to prepare a series 
of proposals for consideration, together with 
a comprehensive statement of existing 
statistics; or 

(h) a single statistician were employed, possibly 
under the directions of a Committee of ex- 
perts in London, to prepare a series of pro- 
posals which could be submitted to the 
various representatives for preliminary con- 
sideration in good time before the confer- 
ence met. 

We are of opinion that the adoption of either of these 
suggestions would facilitate matters, though we prefer 
the second. It would, no doubt, be most convenient 
that the selection of an officer for the preliminary work 
should be made by the Imperial Government. 


^'Knibbs, p. 229 of [Od. 7172]; Bowley, Q. 2U8-50, p. 131 and 
p, 203 of [Cd. 7351]. 
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Imperial Statistical Office. 

676. At tlie present time none of tlie administrations 
in the Empire is specially charg^ed with the work of 
collecting, collating, and preparing statistics for the 
Empire as a whole, although the Board of Trade in 
tlie United Kingdom has for many years performed a 
useful duty in collecting and publishing particulars of 
this kind, especially in the Statistical Abstract and 
the Statistical Tables ’’ for the British self-gOYerning 
Dominions, Crown Colonies and Protectorates, and 
more recently in the issue of the Statistical xibstract 
for the British Emiiire.' ’ These publications are, how- 
ever, prepared without the direct co-operation of the 
statistical departments outside the United Kingdom, 
that is to say, their form and contents are determined 
by the Board of Ttade, which is alone responsible for 
the issue of the returns. The establishment of a central 
statistical office for the Empire has been advocated by 
several witnesses, ^7 and we gather that the Board of 
Trade is disposed to favour the establishment of such 
a bureau which might take over the compilation of 
some of the statistics now ]ire])ared by that depart- 
ment. tAYe are of opinion that tlie creation of some 
office of the kind is eminently desirable. 

677. We have already reconimended that the dnty 
of compiling data as to the relation between Empire 
production and Empire requirements of essential 
articles ©f commerce should be entrusted to an Imperial 
Development Board.' The collection of particulars of 
this kind is largely statistical work and could readily 
be carried out by an Imperial Statistical Office working'^ 
under the regulation and supervision of this Board. 


* Drage, p. 348 of [Od. 6517]; JKnibbs, p. 230 of [Gd. 7172 J ; 
Bowley, p. 128 of [Cd. "^351] ; aUo pp. 37L~3.-of [Cd. 8450]. 
t Smith, p. 136 of [Od.. 7S51]. 
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Publication of Monthly Trade Statistics of the Empire. 

U7<S. Dr. Bowley, of the TJniTersity of London, 
X)la('.ecl before ns, in some detail, a vScdieme for the pub- 
lication early each month by a central statistical office 
of summaries of tiie trade of each part of tlie Empire 
up to tbe end of tlie preceding* month.’'' He suggested 
that tlie value and quantity of the 40' principal articles 
of trade imported and exported to and from the 2U 
principal (*ountries should be telegraplied to London 
from each Dominion, and expressed the view, in wliieh 
we agree, that there would be no inherent diffi('n]t 3 ' in 
the puldlcation of sucli, returns, betweeii the 5th and 
the cStJj day of the succeeding month. 

(>T9. We believe that by the use of an appropriate 
code or by resort to cable letter the expense involved 
would be by no means prohibitive, and so far as early 
publication of statistic-s is concerned, we cordially con- 
cur in Dr. Bowley’s view that speediiig^-up should be 
obtained at the expense of pedantic accuracy and 
verification of detail. t The monthly ])ublicati()ii of 
summarised tables slio\\’ing the commercial advam/e of 
the larger units of tlie British Empire would possess 
interest for the public?, and would not be devoid of 
Imperial significance. We strongly recommend the 
adoption of the principle of Dr. Bowleyhs proposal. 
We suggest that its details should be discussed by the 
conference of SLatisti(‘ians suggested above, with a view 
to bringing the figures to be cabled witljin pro]jortions 
which ])ra(*l:ical experiem-e shows to be neces-a ry. 

EXHIBITKMS. 

680. In more than one of our Interim lieports we 
have referred to the views expressed by various wit- 
nesses as to the value of Exhibitions in promoting 
trade. Here we propose to discuss briefly the various 
types of Exliibitions and their uses. 


P. 128/. of [Cd. 7351]. 
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Permanent Exhibitions. 

G81. Probably the best illustration of a periiianent 
Exliibition is the Imperial Institute in London. Here 
]yeriiuineiit exhibits are kept and shown of the rersources 
and products of all Your Majesty's Oversea Dominioiis. 
These exliibits should be of value, not only as a guide 
to tliose in search of new sources of sux)X)ly of various 
products whi(di they may require, ])ut also to intending 
emigrants. If; liowe^ er, the exhibits are to serve their 
purpose, it is essential that they siioiild be coiistaiitly 
renewed, so as to present, at any time, an u])-to-date 
record of the commercial progress and existing* develop- 
ment of the ditfereiit parts of the Empire. 

Unfortunately the exhibits at tlie Inix)erial Institute, 
as we showed in Chapter YII. of this Eeport, are, with, 
a few exeej.>tions, such as those from Canada, sadly 
defective in this respect. 

International Exhibitions. 

082. In sx^eaking of International Exhibitions, a 
clear distiinrtion must be drawn between those of the 
“ T^'niversal ” type, /.e., those open io all hranches of 
hu])ian iudivity, and S^jecial Exhibitions, that is to 
say, Exliibitions devoted to one or more x^artieular 
])ranc]ies of iiidnstry. 

(>83, As regards ** Universal Exhil)itio]is, it is now 
generally recognised tJiat, unless sjjecial care is taken, 
these degenerate merely into profit-making under- 
takings, and that tlie attention of visitors is diverted 
from the exhibits to side-shows and other forms of 
entertainment. 

The objections, not only of merchants and manu- 
facturers, but also of (jovernnients, to take i)art in 
Exhibitions of this type were I’eviewed by a Committee 
which was ap])ointed l)y Your Majesty ts Government in 
190(>. The evidence taken by tliis Committee showed 
that this relxK'tance to exhibit was attributable in a, 
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large degree to tie following, catises : (1) frequency of 
Exln'bitioiis : (2) attraetiTeness. of side-shows ; (3) high 
cost of maiiiteiiance on account of the length of time 
during which the Exhibitions were kept open ; (4) in- 
discriminate issue, and consequent deterioration of the 
value, of awards. As a result of the work of this 
Ooniniittee, a special Department of the Board of Trade 
was formed in 1907 to supervise Exhibitions. 

684. The general question of International Exhibi- 
tions was discussed at a Special International Confer- 
ence lield in Berlin in 1912 and a Convention was 
signed providing that Tjniversal Exhibitions 
should not be held more often than once in three years, 
and that the inviting Government, or its dnly accredited 
delegates, should undertake complete financial respon- 
sibility for them as well* as their management. 

685. The objections to which we have referred did 
not apply to Exhibitions devoted to particnlar branches 
of industry, in which British, manufacturers are often 
glad to participate with a view to extending their 
markets. Tlxe Berlin Convention did not favour any 
special restrictions upon the holding of such Exhibi- 
tions. 

686. We have no comments to make upon the present 
policy with regard to either of these types of Exhibi- 
tion. 

Inter-Imperial Exhibitions. 

687. We found a general feeling, not only in the 
United Kingdom but also in the Dominions, that inter- 
imperial Exhibitions were likely to' have an increasing 
tendency to promote Imperial trade. 

We' were told by the Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, that, so far as that Department could 
judge, British manufacturers would welcome the cpimr- 
tunity of taking part in ofiStcial, or oflScially recognised, 
l^lxhibitions held in various parts of the British 
Empire. Sucdi Exhibitions, it was thought, should 
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alKoicl a valuable opportunity to British manufacturers 
of developing their trade in the growing markets of 
tJie Dominions. It was added that additional con- 
siderations which would weigli with tliem would be 
the comparative moderation of tarih duties,, and the 
preferential treatment accorded in the Dominions to 
products of British origin, as well as the sentiment in 
favour of British goods which undoubtedly exists and 
which Imperial Exhibitions should themselves do much 
to stimulate.’" 

Similarly w^e found in the Dominions a num]3er of 
witnesses who advocated the establishment of inter- 
Impeiial Exhibitions on the ground that these 'would 
open up new and lucrative markets for products of all 
kinds whether iwv or manufactured. t 

688. We therefore recommend that, as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers, measures should be taken to organise 
inter-imperial Exhibitions in the various self-govern- 
ing parts of the Empire. We think that they might 
be held, say, once in four years, and that the general 
principles of the Berlin Convention should be applied 
to them, that responsibility for the finance and 
management of the Exhibition should be assumed by 
the Government of that i^art of the Empire in wdiich 
the Exhibition is held. 

National Exhibitions. 

689. National Exliibitions nre usually held an- 
nually and in building's specially constructed and re- 
tained for the purpose. They are akin to Inter- 
national Exhibitions in that they often invite exhibits 
from all parts of the \vorld. On the other hand, so far 
as those in the British Empire are concerned, they 
have features resembling inter-imperial Exliil^itions, 


SmitlL, p. 126 of [Cd. 7351]. 
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i.e.y they display national products, and would prefer 
to liave exliibits from other parts of the Empire. 

We liare described the most outstandings example of 
this kind of Exhibition, yiz,, the Canadian National 
Exliibition at Toronto, in onr Fifth Interim Eeport,"^'' 
jind have there recommended that a building should be 
erected by Your Majesty’s Government at this Ex- 
hibition. We think that the Governments of the other 
Dominions might well follow suit in this respect, and 
that similar encouragement might he given to National 
Exhibitions in other parts of the Empire as soon as 
they liave, by results, justified their existence in the 
same nuumer a>s lias tliat at Toronto. 

Exhibition of British Industries. 

690. 'We may next mention tJie arrangements ori- 
ginated in 1915 by tlie Board of Trade, and since 
rejieated annually, to hold exhibits of Britisli indus- 
tries in London, open, only to traders and others 
interested, and not to the general public. 

We have heard nothing but good as to the results 
of these Exhibitions and are glad to learn that pro- 
posals are under consideration for sending a collection 
of samples of British goods on tour through certain 
of the Dominions, 

Exhibition of Groods competing with British and 
Bominion Manufactures. 

691. Lastly, we may refer to a type of Exhibition 
which is of special interest at the present time. Even 
before the W^ar, on various occasions, the Commer(*iaI 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade, with 
the assistance of the Trade Commissioners, htid oi*- 
ganisecl Exhibitions of samples of foreign goods com- 
peting with British goods in the Dominion markets* 
These Exhibitions were not open to the public, but 
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considerable value "vras attached to them by maini- 
fachuer^ and others.'^' 

692. Since 1914 tlie Department Las organised Ex- 
hibitions of enemy-made goods, which. British manu- 
facturers have been invited to attend. At provincial 
verntrCs foremen of w’orks and other operatives have 
been encouraged to visit the Exhibitions in order to 
see for tlteinselves the classes of goods manufactured 
by enemy rivals and the inuces at which they can be 
sold. These goods liave also been exhibited at selected 
centres ibi Canada. We found in tlie Dominion that 
tliis last action was greatly apiu'eciated by manufac- 
turers ill the citievS in which they were shown, and it 
is clear that Government action in this direction, with 
a view to the assistance of manufacturers, is amply 
repaid by results. 

693. A further development in the same direction 
has been the collection of a comprehensive set of 
foreign catalogues by the Board of Trade for in.spee- 
tion by British nianiifactiirers. xlrrangements are 
also in o|ieration wdierehy catalogues of enemy firms 
may be lent to United Kingdom firms for detailed 
examination, t 

694. Ijastly we may mention that the Department 
of Trade and Commerce of Canada is establishing a 
commercial musenni at Ottawa at which it is proposed 
to exhibit samples of goods consumed in outside 
countries of a kind which it is possible for the 
Dominion to supplj^ Information will be provided as 
to the prices at which such goods are sold in the 
country of consumption, the materials of which they 
are made, the routes and rates of transport, and, such 
other statistical and commercial particulars as may 
be required to assist Canadian manufacturers. 


* Smith, p. 134 of [Cd. 7331 ]. 
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CHAPTEB XIII.— TimPICATION OE LEdISLATIOlF 
BEAEIEfO TJP0I3‘ TEABE. 

695. At tlie Colonial Conference of 1907 a resolution 
was passed in the following terms: — , 

It is desirable that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after full consultation with the Dominions, 
should endeavour to provide such uniformity as 
may be practicable in the laws for the granting 
and protection of trade marks and patents.”'’' 

A similar resolution commending greater uniformity 
with regard to Company Laws was agreed tot ; one 
concerning Copyright was discussed but not passed. J 

696. At the Imperial Conference of 1911 tlie same 
matters came up again, and the representatives had 
before them elaborate memoranda, prepared by the 
Board of Trade, § on all these subjects except Copy- 
right, which had been dealt with by a Subsidiary 
Conference in 1909. A further resolution was passed 
as follows: — 

That it is in the best interests of the Empire 
that there should be more uniformity throughout 
the centres and dependencies in the law of copy- 
rights, patents, trade marks, companies.” 

697. The recent history of the result of Imperial 

interchange of ideas- on matters of this kind, as in- 
dicated above, is reflected in the evidence laid before 
us. • ■ 

Many witnesses have advocated uniformity in com- 
mercial laws, some in principle, others in detail. 

The advantages of assimilation are clear, but the 
subject obviously lends itself to generalities ; the diffi- 
culties are: — ^first to find any basis of agreement on 
detailed points; secondly, to carry out that agree- 
ment by uniform legislation. 


* [Cd. :'J523] pp. 488-9. f Id., p. 491. 
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098. (J'ur iiivestigcxtioBs have satisfied iis on two 
■:in:atters. ; 

First, it is idle for the Imperial Conference to 
attempt to deal, except by way of final ratification, 
with technical subjects of this kind; the}' should first 
be discussed by subsidiary conferences, or by the pro- 
posed Imperial Development Board assisted by ad hoc 
advisers drawn from the Mother Country and the 
different Dominions, 

Secondly, the only practicable path to greater iini- 
formity lies in the detailed discussion and examination 
of points on which there is at present divergence of 
legislation. 

699. We take the first steps on this path b}' pointing 
out certain of the differences which exist. 

Patent Law. 

DIVERSITY OF PRESENT PRACTICE. 

TOO. — (a) 1T7/.0 may ohtain Patents,— In the United 
Kingdom anyone who imports an invention from 
abroad, provided that it is not in use in the United 
Kingdom, may obtain a patent, but any hardship that 
might arise from this provivsion is modified by the 
adherence of the United Kingdom to the International 
Convention for the protection of Industria] Property'' 
under which an inventor in any country adhering to 
that Convention is allowed priority over other appli- 
cants during a period of one year from the date of his 
foreign patent. Australia and Zealand expressly 
refuse protection to imported inventions. The United 
Kingdom and most of the Dominions admit to pro- 
tection the assignee or legal representative of an in- 
ventor, but in Newfoundland only the assignee is 
given ])roteetion, and then subject to condition s.t 
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(b) Opposition to gmnt . — There is (liYergence us to- 
opposition to the grant of patents, Newfoundland pro- 
vides 710 niaeiiinery for this. Canada allows opposition 
ojily in ease of conflicting* * * § apjdications. In the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and the Union of South Africa A'' 
there are many and dift'erent grounds, and in iSTew 
Zealand there are no limitations to the grounds of 
opposition . 

(e) Life of Patent . — In Canada the life of a patent 
is 18 years in the United Kingdom and all the other- 
Dominions 14 years. The provisions for, and periods 
of, renewal differ widely. 

(d) Revocation for Non-working . — In the United 
Kingdom a jiatent may be revoked after four years for 
non-working. This i)vovision was (complained of in 
evidence before us in London,! and the eomidaints 
wei'e sii])ported both in i^ew ZealandJ aiid Australia. J 
In Canada and Newfoundland a patent is void after 
two years it not worked, whilst Canada has also a 
provision under which a patent is voided if the patented 
article is imported into the Dominion by tlie patentee 
after the expiration of one year (subject to extension) 
from the date of its grant. § In Australia and New 
Zealand, if working is not satisfactory, the (hurt may 
by order allow a patent to be worked by others than 
the patentee bnt without revocation. In the Union of 
Soiith Africa revocation in consequence of non-working 
is allowed after three years. 

(e) Compulsory Licences . — The United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
Soutl). Africa make provision for the grant of com- 
pulsoiy licences hy the patentee if the competent 


* The law in force in the Union as to Patents. Desigrns, Trade 
Marks, and Copyright was recently consolidated, see Union Act, No. 9 
of 191(5. 
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(jruYenmieiit aiitliority is not satisfied witli Jiis workiag-; 
ISrewtoiindlapd makes no siieli proA’isioii. 

(f) — Witnesses in t]ie United Kingdom dwelt 

strongly on tke question ot fees and the lieuTy cost of 
full protection. This cost was set down in 1912 at 
289/,"' for the United Kingdom and all tlie Dominions, 
hut has sinco been reduced to IGG/. by recent legisla- 
tion in the Union of vSouth Africa. Even so, the case 
is not so bad as these figures would make it appear, 
bec'ause tlie total sum is only payal.>le when an inventor- 
wishes to protect his invention throughout the self- 
governing parts of the Empire for tlie full life of the 
patent. What an inventor needs most is x)rotection 
from the dangers of early publicity, and he can obtain 
provisional ]jrotection in the t^nited Kingdom and all 
the Domiiiions for a mucJi lower sum. 

ig) V nifonnity in Specifirafifnis, — Tim laws of 
Australia and Xew Zealand already resemble those of 
the Motlier Country in essentials witli regard both to 
jmovisional ttnd com])lete specifications whilst the recent 
legislation, of the Union of South Afri(‘a is also similar 
to that of the United Kingdom. Canada does not 
appear to (‘ontemplate ])rovisionu1 specifications, hut 
allows the intending applicant for a jaitent who has not 
perfected bis invention to file a des(a’iption of his in- 
ventioi! so far as it ]»as proceeded and tljis filed docu- 
ment (called a caveat ’') gives him protetdion for 
one year. Newfoundland does not provide for pro- 
visional spe(*ifieation or caveat, but gives protection 
for six inoriths from the date of delivery of specifica- 
tion . 

SUGGESTIONS. 

7U1. In view of the divergences between existing 
legislation, some of which, hut by no means all, we 
have sketched above, and of the number of legislative 
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aiitLorities amongst Avliom agreement would need to be 
soiight, immediate nniformity seems impossible. 

702. It lias been vsuggested to ns by witnesses that 
if an invention has been patented in any of the self- 
governing parts of the Empire, it should be patentable 
in all parts on payment of search fees, bnt the fees 
payable for full protection are now so low that tliere 
wonld be no practical gain in the adoption of this 
suggestion. 

In the United Xingdom the renewal fees are heavy, 
but, as Avas pointed out to iis in eAudence, it is only 
reasonable that a patentee should pay more heaAuly for 
the continued right to exploit a market of 45 million 
persons than for that of exploiting the smaller markets 
of the Dominions.'^ 

T03. We do not think that the question of fees is 
one in which reform is most urgently required. There 
are others on which action is more needed,® and also 
immediately practicable. These sve may classify as 
folloAVS : — 

(1) The legislation now in force in Newfoundland 

is sqmeAAdiat out of date and could be re- 
modelled with advantage. We ])ope that 
the necessary steps may he taken. 

(2) Efforts should be made to arrive at uniformity 

in the United Kingdom and all the 
Dominions with regard to compulsory 
licences and revocation for non-Avorking. 

In our judgment fthe Australian and New 
Zealand system, which we have described 
above, is the most satisfactory. This 
system should be combined Avith clauses for 
compulsory licences. 

(3) Even AAnthoiit new legislation it should be 

possible to secure complete uniformity in 
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tlie Mother Country and the self-governing: 
Dominions in regard to: — 

(a) The forms that have to be filled in 
when a patent is applied for ; 

(h) the declaration to be appended to 
those forms ; 

(c) the specifications and drawings re- 
ciuired ; 

(d) the amount of protection obtained by 
acceptance of provisional specifica- 
tions.' 

Much useless expense and trouble would- 
be saved by uniformity in these respects.^' 

(4) Legislation is desirable to secure uniform 
duration of patents. 

Trade Marks. 

DIVERSITY OF PR.ESEXT PRACTICE. 

704. The divergences which exist between the- 
\'arious laws in force regarding trade marks are not so-< 
serious as in the case of patents, but still serious enough. 

(1) Trade Marks and Registrahle Trade 

Marks . — The Xew Zealand Patents Designs and Trade 
Marks Act, Xo. 17 of 1911, and the Commonwealth of 
Australia Trade Marks Act, ISTo. 19 of 1912, adopt the 
definitions of ^^mark,’’ trade mark,’’ and regis- 
trable trade mark ” from the Imperial Act of 1906, and 
adopt also section 9 of that Act (which deals with the 
limitation of trade marks) so far as applicable. In the 
Act of 1912, Australia has further restricted the use 
of certain w'ords and signs in trade marks. In the 
Union of South Africa the limitations of ^"^registrable 
trade marks ’’ also follow those in the Imperial xlet oi 
1905, whilst the definitions of mark ” and trade 

Cf, XR. Park, Q. B589, p, 223 of [CcL 7170]. . 
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mark also follow those in tliut Act. In Canada tliere 
is no definition of a registrable trade mark, a wide dis- 
(Cretion being* left to tlie Minister. In i!^ewiomidlaiid 
the definition exists, but its wording* does not follow the 
latest legislative model of the Mother Country. 

(2) Advert isement and Opi)o^^ition , — The United 
Kingdom and most of the Dominions make provision 
botli for advertisement and opposition. Kewfoimd- 
land and Canada do not recognise the necessity for 
eitlier. 

(3) Duration of Rerjistration . — The usual duration is 

14 years, but in Xewfoundland and Canada (except in 
the <*a.se of specific trade marks''*'), the is 

unlimited. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

705. In Cajuula aiid Newfoundland attentirm might 
usefully be paid to making the requirements of the 
law more unifoimi with those of the Motlier Country 
and other Dominions. 

In particular the following reforiu> are most 
urgent : — 

(1) Identity in the definition of a registra)>le trade 

mark. Tliis would involve an alteration in 
Canadian legislation and more uji-to-date 
legislation in Newfoundland. 

(2) Establishment of an inter-Imperial arrange- 

ment (as suggested in the evidence tendered 
to us by tlie Dirmingham Chamber of Com- 
luercet), based upon the fundamenta] prin- 
ciple of prior user whielj would protect a 
murk registered in one part of the Empire in 
every other part without costly (Inplieation 
of fees. 


* A specific trade mark is defined as a “ Trade mark used in con- 
nection with the sale of a class merchandise of a particular description.’* 
Trade Mark and Desig:n Act, R.S., 1906, chapter 71, section 4. 
t Wright, p. 288 of [Cd. 6517], 
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Siicli au arrangement would necessitate 
some considerable alteration of tlie laws of 
Canada and ISTewfoimdland, but not of tliose 
of the United Kingdom, Australia, Kew 
Zealand, or tlie Union of Soutli Africa. 

We understand that the Union of South 
Africa contemplates adherence to the Wash- 
ington Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, which provides, in 
respect both of patents and trade marks, 
a certain priority for purposes of registra- 
tion. The United Kingdom, Australia, and 
New Z^iland are already parties to this 
Convention. 

Company Law. 

niVEBSITY OE PEESENT PRACTICE. 

7()(i. Tlie position as- regards Company Law is perhajis 
the most perplexing of all. There are at present in the 
United Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions 
more than 20 authorities empowered by law to legislate 
ill respect of companies, and the legislation thus 
brought into existence is contained in considerably over 
100 statutes and ordinances. 

With this number of legislative bodies and legisla- 
tive emnctmeiits there must be considerable diversity. 

That the present state of affairs is a great liindrance 
to trade is undoubted. A marked subject of complaint 
among*st the witnesses who gave evidence before us was 
the exercise in certain cases by tbe various legislative 
bodies of their right to impose diffei^ential taxation on 
joint stock companies. 

SUGGESTI0X8. 

707. We venture to indicate, as in. the case of patents 
and. trade marks, the steps wliich seem most imme- 
diately needed in order to improve tbe present position 
of affairs. 
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(1) Amongst those divisions of tlie Empire which- 
have eoiisoliclated their law in recent years, it is notice- 
able that the legislation in force in the United Kingdom 
with regard to companies has been followed fairly 
closely. 

Consolidation, if carried ont in all cases, would re- 
move some of the inconveniences of wdiich complaint 
is made. Without setting up the United Kingdom 
legislation as an ideal, we may suggest that, as this 
has been accepted in principle and with close approxi- 
mation in detail by some of the Dominions, and as a i 

standard has therefore been set up, it would be ad- 
visable to follow that standard as closely as possible 
where consolidation is undertaken. 

(2) One of the ideas dominant, in the formation of a 
joint stock company is often that of trading over a 
wide area. The extension of modern commerce has 
made such organisations almost a necessity, and, so 
far as is consistent with public control and the main- 
tenance of public policy in each self-governing 
Dominion, companies formed within the Empire 
should have the widest possible range. The proposal 
made to us that joint stock companies formed within 
the Empire should have the right to trade in any part 
of the Empire on payment of a registration fee, is 
perhaps a counsel of perfection and not consistent witii 
the control of their internal affairs by tlie Dominions. 

But it is not too much to suggest that trading com- 
panies formed within a self-governing Dominion should 
be unhampered by divergent legislation within that 
Dominion, At present the Union of South Africa has 
the power to legislate for joint stock companies, but 
leaves that power in the hands of the Provinces, one of 
which (Katal) imposes a special tax on outside com- 
panies. The Dominion Government of Canada may 
legislate for and create companies, and the Provinces 
also have jurisdiction with regard to the incorporation 
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and powers of companies/" The ProYince.s also elaini 
the right to differentiate "between domestic and outside 
corporations, and .certain Provinces have exercised it 
in the imposition of special taxes and licence fees.t 
In Australia the Commonwealth Government may not 
create joint stock companies' to trade in the States, but 
may (‘Oiitrol them to some extent if tliey trade in more 
than one State* Under existing trade conditions it 
seems axiomatic that the creation and control of those 
bodies should be in the hands of each central Govern- 
ment. ' ^ . ■ . 

(3) Apart from the general question of creation and 
control, there is the matter of differential taxation of 
trading companies as distinguished from private firms 
or individuals. The exercise of tins right for the pur- 
i:)ose of carrying out some line of policy is eomprehem 
sible, but the special taxation of trading (. oiupanies 
formed within the Empire as contrasted with private 
firms and individuals is hardly consistent with the 
encouragement of Imperial trade. 

Double Income Tax. 

708. Double income tax is one of those questions bn 
whicli much has been said and little accomplished 
during the last 10 years. It was discussed at the 
Colonial Conference ot 1907, and again at tlie Imperial 
Conference of 1911, without result. 

Witnesses before us have taken up the question in 
various forms — ^particularly with reference to legisla- 
tion passed in New Zealand, in Queensland and in 
Western Australia/ 


* Falcmibridge, p. 427 of [Ud. 84o9]. 

t ^'ee British Columbia Act, No. 12 of 1914 ; New Brunswick Act, 
5 Geo. V., ch. 7 : Prince Edward Island Act, 5 Geo. V., ch. 4. 

^ See Symonds, p. 60 ot [Cd. 6617]. Dawson, p. 228 of [Cd. 7170], 
H. Johnson, p. 320 of { Cd. 7172], 
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709. We clnnv attention to the view exi)ressed by tiie- 
Lords Coiuiuissioiiers of Youi* Majesty's Treasury in a 
letter wliicli was laid ])efore the Imperial Coufereiiee 
of 1911,* that there is iiotliiiig inequitable in the re- 
quirement that a person who resides in one country and 
earns his income in another should be made amenable 
to the taxation of both. 

For some time this view held the field. 

710. Becently, however, the pressure of War taxa- 
tion has resulted in some modification of opinion, and 
I’elief to the taxpaj^er. We notice, for example, that 
ill the Imperial Finance Act of 1916t relief is given in 
respect of income subjected to a higher rate than 3.s\ 6J. 
in the United Kingdom which is also subject to 
Colonial income tax. The same principle is adopted 
in the Business Profits War Tax law recently passed 
hr the Dominioii of Canada, J and also in Xew 
Zealand legislation. 

We are of opinion that these precedents will be of 
value later on, tliough, in present circumstances, 
iiotliiifg would be gained by putting forward detailed 
suggestions for furtlier altering the present situation. 

Currency and Coinage Laws. 

711. We have studied the discussion on the subject 
of currency and coinage laws at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1911, and have also heard evidence from the 
representatives of the Decimal Association § and from 
witnesses in the Dominions as to the desirability of 
introducing metrical weights and measures and a new 
style of coinage based on the decimal system. 

The general advantages of these sj^stems are re- 
cognised; the complications of the present arrange- 
ments, both in the United Kingdom and in several of 


tlie Dominions, are such that few would nndertake 
to defend their principles, 

712. Many of the Dominions, recognizing this, have 
passed resolutions in Parliament, or even permissive 
legislation, in favonr of the decimal and metric 
systems. There is clearly in the Dominions a con- 
siderable body of opinion in favour of this- change. 
So far. however, all efforts to induce the eommxinity 
in. tlie Mother Country to agree to a change have 
proved unavailing. We niiderstand that the United 
Kingdom Committee on Oonimercial and Industrial 
Policy is now examining the subject. 

Til). We are of opinion that the termination of the 
war will bring with it an unequalled opportunity for 
securing this much needed reform, and we recommend 
that Your Majesty’s Government and the Governments 
of the oversea Dominions should then co-operate to 
establish throughout the Empire a uniform coinage 
based on the decimal system and nniform weights and 
measures based on the metric system. 


CHAPTER XIV.— EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ORGANISATION, 

714. During the whole course of our investigations 
into the resources and development of the self- 
governing Doinii.uons and their economic relations to 
the United Kingdom and the world, we have been 
conscious of two strong and impeJling impressions. 

First, for Empire purposes, no survey can be com- 
plete without including India, the Crown Colonies and 
the Protectorates. In themselves, and even as now 
developed, they form too vital and important a part 
of the Empire to be left out of present calculations. 
But it is plainly evident that their potentialities, 
measured by any fair standard, are immense, and that 
their future contributions to the Empire’s strength 
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and greatness will far surpass those of the past. These 
parts of Yonr Majestr^s oversea possessions are vitally 
linked with the self-governing Dominions; the 
destinies of all are interwoven. 

Secondly, we have been equally strongly impressed 
by the lalinovst infinite variety of the Empire domain, 
the extent of its area, the inequality of distribution of 
its population, and the disconnected characer of its 
governing and directing machinery. 

The British Empire has growm in obedience to no 
matured plan of development. Each section outside 
the United Kingdom which has received the grant of 
self-government has shaped its own course, pursued its 
own ends, and lias directed its activities chiefly from 
the standpoint of its local interests. One sentimeiit- 
alone has held the widely scattered parts from dis- 
integration, loyalty to the Crown and tlie Mother 
Country accompanied by a reassuring sense of security 
and protection. 

Yet, as growth has proceeded and as strength and 
power of the outlying portions of the Empire have 
increased, as means of communication and intercourse 
have multiplied, there has developed a deepening sense 
of common aims and ideals and recognition of common 
interests and purpose. The instinct, not only of 
nationhood, but of Imperial unity has gradually 
asserted itself. Communities have been enlarged, 
sections have coalesced, confederations have been 
established. Strength has succeeded to weakness, 
method has grasped the reins of chance. The scattered 
stones of early colonial days be^en built into noble 
national structures. Already^ the stately'" outlines of 
the Empire of the future can be discerned against tlie 
far horizon. 

In the self-governing parts of the Empire the burden 
of legislators and administrators is heavy and exacting. 
Local interests are pressing, and when these are seiwed 
there is little time or energy left for considering 
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broader and wider interests. Whilst now and then 
an inspiration to common action is laboriously realised, 
most ideas languish under the lack of the needed 
mechanism, and are ultimately buried amongst 
tlie neglected opportunities of the world. In the 
other parts of the Empire ingenuity to devise and 
power to fulfil are seldom found in conjunction, whilst 
the tedious procedure necessary precludes speedy 
attainment. 

So in both these divisions of the Empire golden 
opportunities for concerted effort are continuously 
being lost, and in every part of the vast estate fields 
of richest promise lie fallow. The tasks which, i£ 
undertaken, w’onld result in vastly increased wealth 
and multiplied man-power remain uiiattempted. 

With political institutions we have not here to deal. 
But with the better utilisation of the resources of the 
Empire and the improvement of its economic relations, 
our mission is intimately connected. 

We therefore desire to submit to Your Majesty the 
eoneliisions which we have formed as to the develop- 
ment of the Empire^s resources and the furtherance of 
its trade by the concerted action of all component parts 
of Year Majestybs Possessions. 

Existing Deficiencies. 

715. It will have become apparent from the fore- 
going Chaj)ters of this Report that joint organisation 
has so far made little effective progress. 

Occasional realisation of the advantag*es to be de- 
rived from correlated action has resulted in joint sub- 
sidies to inter-Colonial and inter-imperial steamship 
services, in joint construction and operation of cable 
lines, in co-operation for the establishment of trade 
and commercial intelligence agencies, and in the wide 
system of- Empire trade preferences established by the 
Oversea Dominions'. . 
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No oiScial attempt, howeyer, lias yet been made, 
except partially by the appointment of the Dominions 
Eoyal Commission, to consider questions atteiYin^' 
Imperial trade and development, from the point of 
view of the interests of the whole Empire. 

716. In the course of our journeys we have been 
imjiressed with the inadequacy of existing organisa- 
tions to deal, promptly and efficiently, with the fol- 
lowing matters: — 

(1) Telegraph, cable and shipping communica- 

tions between the various portions of the 
Empire. 

(2) Inter-Imperial Mail Services and postal rates. 

(3) Tlie development of Harbours and Waterways 

on the great routes of commerce to meet 
Impel' i a 1 reqiiirein ents . 

(4) Migration as a factor in Empire Development 

and Trade. 

(5) Legislation affecting the median ism of ti'ade, 

such as that on patents, companies, copy- 
right, weights and measures, &c. 

(6) The application and better utilisation of 

capital raised in the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the Empire towards pro- 
moting the development of tlie Empire’s 
resources. 

(7) The systematic disseininaticm throughout the 

Empire of news bearing upon Imperial 
questions and interests. 

(8) The preparation and publication of Imperial 

statistics. 

(9) Better organisation for handling and for dis- 

posal of the produce of various parts of the 
Empire. 

Again the experiences of the War have fully demon- 
strated the need for, and the benefit of, close co-opera- 
tion not only for defence but for conoinic purposes, and 
means have been improvised for attaining the desired 
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object. As \ve have sliowii, bowever, in Cluipters TI. 
anil 1 II. of tliis Report, there is urgent need for tlie 
creation of some Imperial Body which slnill collect 
information, and advise the different Governments^ as 
to the requirements of the Empire in respect of all 
raw materials and commodities essential to its trade, 
and shall watch carefully tendencies towards 

change. 

TIT. In each of the above eases machinery is now 
lacking for etScient examination and ' for the adjust- 
ment and co-ordination of interests in pursuance of tlie 
general advantage and wider development. Even 
where local Governments enter iuto negotiations witli 
one another or with some other country, they naturally 
incline to take a private and particular view, and seek 
to obtain the best terms for the interests they represent, 
without regard to a broader and more statesmanlike 
survey of the whole position. 

T18. Periodic conferences between tec])iiical and 
other officers of the various Governments have no 
doubt achieved and can achieve a great deal. Oppor- 
tunities for reform and for joint action result from 
discussions between postal authorities of the Motlier 
Country and the self-governing Dominions. Similarly, 
harbour authorities might draw up from time to time 
schemes of liarbour deepening and improvementsi on a 
uniform ba sis . Statisticians could co-ordi n ate an d un if y 
returns, whilst representatives of the Agricultural de- 
partments could draw up rules for the quarantining 
and testing of stock, and for the elimination and ex- 
clusion of pests. 

T19. Difficulties, however, are constantly arising as 
to the point at which inter-imperial discussion be- 
comes needed, as to the place and time at whicli it is 
/fe be held, as to the convening authority, and as to 
the programme to be submitted and discussed. We 
believe that the time has come when something less 


oecasioual is needed, wlien a body sliould be created 
wliieli could be referred to at any time and by any of 
the Govern ineiits in order to sniootb the path of 
Imperial development. There is, in brief, both scope 
and need fgr a, new Imperial Development Board which, 
without displacing* any existing body, would devote 
its energies and experience to a continuous survey and 
consideration of Empire resources and opportunities, 
and to stncty of the best means of co-ordinating 
Empire effort for the development of these resources, 
■for the extension of Imperial trade, and for the 
strengthening of Imperial lines of communication. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the significance 
and influence of such a Board, composed, as it should 
be, of men possessing an intimate knowledge of the 
Empire and its resources, in constant consultation and 
collaboration, on the watch for every opportunity, and 
alive to every possibility. 

Sphere of a New Organisation. 

T20. In order to indicate the scope of the labours of 
this new Board, we cannot do better than refer to the 
preceding paragraphs and state that the matters 
enumerated in paragraph 716 would, with those of a 
similar nature, form the particular sxrbjeGts which 
could wiselx^ he assigned to the new organisation as its 
ordinary work. To the duty of advising and guiding 
on these matters would, of course, be added that of 
collecting the necessary particulars bearing upon them. 
This would involve research not only into the condi- 
tions prevailing in the Empire but into the methods of 
production and distribution of rival trading countries 
whicl) have similar problems to face. Accurate and 
up-to-date knowledge of such matters will be, in our 
judgment, necessary and indeed vital under the keener 
competition and closer organisation which will obtain 
after the War. We have already suggested {see 
Chapter XII. of this Report) that the time has now 
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come when the function of preparing and jniblisliing 
sncli statistics as are of use to the Empire as a whole 
slioulcl be handed over to some body which does not 
represent^ and is not paid by, a single part only. 

721. The proposed Board should further * undertake 
the elaboration and the critical examination of joint 
Imperial schemes of development. 

Tinder present conditions any schemes of this nature 
obtain necessarily only a brief discussion at Imperial 
Conferences^ and are ape to reax^pear upon the scene 
four years later only to be subjected to a similar pro- 
cess. The delay which elapsed between the initiation 
of the Pacific Cable scheme and its practical realisation 
is an example of the dilatoriness of present methods. 
The institution of the Imperial Conference has not 
sensibly quickened the methods x)reviously obtaining 
in respect of Imperial schemes. 

The submission of qxiestions of joint development to 
an Imperial Board would save both time and money. 
It would save time by the curtailment of the inter- 
minable negotiations which are now required to achieve 
joint action between the various Governments. It 
would save inonej' in the sense that the schemes sub- 
mitted to it would receive thorough examination and 
would pass through the fire of criticism. 

722. The primary condition of this new Imperial 
Development Board must be that it should not en- 
croach ux)on the political or administrative machinery 
of any of the self-governing parts of the Empire. 

In other words it should he purely advisory in its 
initial stage. We are not prepared to suggest that at 
its inception any specific administrative functions 
should be assigned to it, but equally we hesitate to 
restrict the future activities of a new, and to some 
extent experimental, organisation. If at some future 
time the Governments of the Empire should, either 
through the Imperial Conference or otherwise, desire 
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to delegate any adminivstrative duties to it we see no 
inherent difficulty in giving effect to such a wish. 
It might, for example, be considered desirable that 
the Board sliould undertake, either directly or by 
means of special committees, the working of joint 
services such as the Pacific Cable. 

Advantages of a Permanent Body. 

72d. We proceed to examine some of the objections 
which may he brought against tlie creation of a per- 
manent Imperial Board such as tliat wliicli we liave 
outlined. 

724. First, it may be argued that its institution will, 
not .sensibly decrease the great waste of time which 
has always occurred in the past, when co-operation 
is needed between self-governing comniiinities. Als(.> 
it may be pointed out that uniform action even in the 
self-governing parts of the Empire only results in the 
last resort from a tedious and complicated process, in- 
volving legislative and administrative action by six 
Governments at least, and possibly many more. 

This argument touches the very foundation of the 
constitution alike of the United Kingdom and tin.* 
Dominions. Difficulties of legislation and adminis- 
tration could not be avoided without a fundamental 
.cliange hi existing institutions, and the establishment 
of a single authority representative of, and responsible 
to, the Empire as a whole. Into tliis great question 
we do not feel that it lies within our province to enter. 
We would, liowever, point out that the argument does 
not invalidate, but rather strengthens the case for 
immediate improvement in the practical working of 
the Empire’s machinery. It points, in our judgment, 
to the urgency of the need for the creation of a new 
body which will seek to adjust differences, to remove 
causes of delay, and so smooth the patli to speedy and 
effective action. 
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T25. Secondly, it may be urged that Mr. Lyttelton's 
proposals, in 1906, for the creation of an Imperial 
Commission,^ and, again, those put forward by Mr. 
Harcourt at the Imperial Conference of 1911 for the 
appointment of a Standing Committee of the Con- 
ference, t met with considerable opposition and were 
abandoned. Will not then the present proposal meet 
with similar objections, and a similar fate? To this 
we reply that in 1905, and even in 1911, tlie urgency 
of promoting Imperial development on scientific luies 
was but dimly realised, if realised at all. Since the 
Imperial Conference of 1911 the whole conception of 
inter-imperial relations has altered, and tlie need for 
^co-operation between the Governments in such matters 
as the development of their resources and the liest dis- 
tribution of their population lias been brought into the 
strongest relief. 

In our view, the new Board would be of the greatest 
assistance to the Imperial Conference, or such other 
Imperial machinery as may be created iii the future. 
Criticism of the existing system is too easy to be of 
interest, but, surveying the whole question, it is im- 
possible not to be impressed with the inadequacy of 
the examination which the Imperial Conference is now 
able to devote to any particular problem, and the con- 
sequent need for a body representing all parts of the 
Empire, whibh shall number among its functions the 
study of the intervals between Conferences of matters 
referred to it, as well as the elaboration at leisure of 
fresh schemes of Imperial importance. 

T26. Thirdly, it may be contended that a new Im- 
perial Board, even with advisory functions only, 
might limit the freedom of action of Tour Majesty's 
Government, and the Oversea Governments. We 
answer that such apprehensions would have no solid 
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foimdatiou in regard to the organisation which we^ 
have suggested. It must not be in aiw sense political. 
Its functions would be confined exclusively to matters 
affecting the machinery of Imperial trade and develop- 
ment. It could not interfere with the policy of the 
Empire or of any part of it. Its duty would be to 
procure information and give advice on c[uestions of 
development and trade, either on its own initiative, 
or as the result of a specific reference by the Imperial 
Conference or by one or more of the participating 
Governments. 

72T. Lastly, it may be thought that duties of the 
nature which we have indicated could best be delegated 
to special ad hoc Committees or Commissions and that 
there is no need to create a i3ermanent organisation 
to deal with such cases as may arise. We venture to 
express an unqualified preference for the discharge of 
tJie- proposed functions by a permanent organisation 
with continuity of action and traditions rather than 
by Special Committees whose action must be neces- 
sarily spasmodic and whose appointment might well 
take longer than the full investigation of a given sub- 
ject by the proposed body. We would also point out 
that a body representative of all parts of the Empire, 
which starts on the investigation of matters of develop- 
ment and trade equipped with a knowledge of Imperial 
affairs obtained by current work, would be better 
qualified than an ad hoc Commission whose members 
have necessarily to crowd their examination of general 
conditions into the brief duration of their special 
mission. If it is urged that an ad hoc Commission 
would have better technical and scientific equipment 
than the members of a Board selected on general 
grounds, we may reply that technical advice can 
always be invited and indeed is essential in i>ractically 
every case. Technical and scientific assessors on 
special subjects can be brought in to assist the per- 
manent Board on points outside its general competence. 
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Constitution of new Organisation. 

728. It may be argued tliat it would be wise to 
‘Confine tbe new functions of wliicli we have been 
speaking to representatives of the tTnited Kingdom 
and of tbe self-governing Dominions. We reply that 
such limitation is illogical and impracticable. vSome 
general reasons for tbis view liave been already in- 
dicated. Others of a more concrete nature may be 
adduced. 

Tlie depths of harbours of the Mother Country and 
the Dominions cannot, as we have shown, be co- 
ordinated to meet Imperial requirements without 
reference to those of India and of certain Crown 
Colonies. Cable problems similarly affect British pos- 
sessions other than the Dominions. The deepening of 
the Suez Canal is of obvious interest to India, Ceylon, 
and the Eastern Colonies, as well as to Australia and 
jNTew Zealand. Imperial statistics would lose much of 
their value if confined to the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. 

More important than all, a survey of the present and 
future requirements of the Empire in the way of raw 
materials, and the relation of requirements to produc- 
tion, could not with advantage be undertaken unless 
this survey included all parts of the Empire and was 
X)erfonned b^' a body representing the whole. 

729. recommend, therefore, that the new Im- 
perial Development Board, whose creation we propose, 
whilst including rei3resentatives of the United King- 
dom and all the Dominions, should also number among 
its members representatives of India, the Crown 
Colonies and the Protectorates. 

780. Ill our view its numbers should be kept as low 
as possible, with a view to increasing efficiency, and its 
members should be required to give their whole time 
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to tlie work. Eepresentation of tlie various parts of 
the Empire might be on the following lines : — 

T"]iited Kingdoin, India, Crowm Colonies 
and Protectorates ... ... ... ... I 


Canada ... ... 1 

Australia ... ... ... ... ... 1 

New Zealand ... ... ... ... 1 

Union of South Africa ... ... ... 1 

Newfomidland ... ... ... ... 1 


J2 

731. As to its expenses, their division amongst the 
constituent parts of the Empire in proportion either 
to trade or revenue would seem to be an equitable 
arrangement, and it should not be impossible to give 
the Imperial Treasury the immediate supervision of its 
finances, vsubject tO' adjustment with the other parts of 
the Empire at the close of each financial year. 

732. We would venture to suggest further that every 

precaution should be taken against stagnation by 
limiting the T)eriod for which the representatives are to 
serve. ■ ■ 

733. Whilst headquarters would be in London, it 
should he a distinct part of the duties of the proposed 
Board to make journeys from time to time in the 
Empire with a view to tlie examination of special 
problems, and it might on other occasions delegate 
either a suh-coinmittee or an oJfficer of its selection to 
report upon a particular problem overseas. 

Summary, 

734. To sum up, we advocate the creation of an 
Imperial Development Board advisory in its initial 
stage, and representing all parts of Tour Majesty hs 
possessions, which shall take into consideration, and 
advise the different Grovernments on matters affecting 
the development of the natural resources and trade of 
the Empire, This Board, in our view, should be 
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appointed by Your Majesty and should work under the 
supreme control of the Imperial Conference. Its main 
functions would be — 

(a) to continue, complete and thereafter keep up 
to date the survey begun by us of die rela- 
tion between the production and require- 
ments of the Empire in the matter of food 
, sujiplies, raw materials and all other com- 
modities essential to its well-being* ; 

(/ii To watch and report upon the changing* re- 
quirements of the Empire in respect of such 
materials and commodities, and to mature 
]>lans for jiromoting and improving their 
production within the Empire : 

(c) to investigate in collahoratioii with existing 
institutions and committees for scientific 
resea roll— 


(1) the possibilities of production 
within the Empire of such of these essen- 
tial materials and commodities as now 
are, or may in the future be found to he, 
mainly produced and controlled outside 
its limits, as well as the possibilities of 
new supplies generally; 

(2) the best means of promoting 
efficiency and preventing waste in exist- 
ing methods of jirodiictiou : 

(3) the possibilities of the utilisation 
of substitutes for essential commodities 
which are not found to be available with- 
in the Empire; 

(d) to consider and devise means for the direction 

of Empire capital towards the development 
of Empire resources ; 

(e) to study the larger aspects of migration within 

the Empire with a view to securing, and 
maintaining a sujfficiency of population in 
all its parts; 
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(/) to advise on tlie adequac3" for Imperial re- 
quirements of schemes of liarboiir improve- 
ment in certain of tlie gTeat i)()rts within 
the Empire ; 

ig) to study lines of commnnicatioii by steamship, 
cable, or railway which are contributory 
and necessary’' to Imperial development ; 

{li) to vstndy and report upon legislation affecting 
the mechanism of trade in its widest sense, 
and to keep in touch with development in 
similar legislation throughout the world: 

{i) to prepare and publish Imperial statistics. 


CHAPTEE XV.— COHCLUSIOHS AHD 
EECOMMENDATIOHS. 

T35. It now remains for us to set out briefly’^ the 
main Conclusions and Recommendations which we 
desire to bring to the notice of Tour Majesty’ 's Govern- 
ment and the* Dominion Governments. Tliev are as 
follows : — 

(i) SCIEOTIFIC DEVELOPMENT OF XATIJRAL 
EESOERCES, 

Lines of Enture Development. 

(1) It is vital that the Empire should, as far as 
possible, he placed in. a irosition which would enable 
it to resist an^” pressure which a foreign Power or 
group of Powers could exercise in time of iieace or war 
in virtue of a control of raw materials and commodi- 
ties essential to its well-being (para. 328). 

(2) A (complete survey should, accordingly, be made 
^)f the relation between Empire production and Empire 
requirements of such materials and commodities. We 
have ourselves collected and now present preliminary 
facts and figures for such a survey (paras. 329-30 and 
Appendix I.). 
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(3) Tlie results of a complete survey would divide 
essential raw materials and commodities into, three 
categories: — 

(a) Materials of which the world’s requirements 
are mainly or wholly produced within the 
Empire, 

(h) Materials of which the Empire’s requirements 
are approximately equalled by Empire 
production. 

(c) Materials of which the world’s requirements, 
and wdth them those of the Empire, are 
mainly produced and controlled outside the 
Empire (paras. 331-2). 

(4) Materials within the first of these categories, 
instances of which are nickel, asbestos, and jute, form 
for the Empire a valuable means of economic defence 
and commercial negotiation (paras. 334-5). 

(o) Examples of materials comprised -within the 
second of these categories are wheat, butter, cheese, 
and wool. We suggest certain general lines of action 
in order to promote the exchange of such articles 
within the Empire. In certain cases falling within 
this category, instances of wdiich are zinc, tungsten, 
and monazite, we indicate special action in order to 
secure the control and utilisation of Imperial supplies 
for the Empire’s use (paras. 338-51). 

(6) Most careful enquiry is needed in regard to 
materials included in the third category, instances of 
which are cotton, petroleum, nitrates, and potash. 
In particular the following lines of investigation are 
suggested : — 

(a) The possibility of new sources of supx)ly within 

the Empire. 

(b) The possibility of finding substitutes within 

the Empire. 

(paras. 352-68), 

2 B 
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'Means of preventing waste in existing sources 'of 
supply of all minerals sIlghIcI also be investigated 
(para. 355). 

(7) Tlie responsibility for a survey and investiga- 
tions on tlie lines indicated above vsliould be entrusted, 
togetlier witli otlxer functions wbich we describe 
below, to a new Imx>erial Development Board (paras. 
332, 354, 3T0--T2). 

(8) Tliis Board should carry out the research work 
required for this survey and these investigations in the 
following manner: — 

(a) In respect of the United Kingdom, through 

the recently formed Department for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
National Physical Laboratory at Tedding- 
ton, &c. 

(b) In respect of the self-governing Dominions, 

through the now existing scientific depart- 
ments, and the Committees for Research 
which are being set up in the Dominions. 

ic) III respect of India, the Crown Colonies and 

^ the Protectorates througli the local scientific 

departments and the Imiierial Institute, 
(para. 412). 

Imperial Institute. 

(9) We have refrained from suggesting that the 

Imperial Institute should be used for research w’ork 
for the self-governing Dominions in connection with 
the above scheme, as we are of opinion that the best 
organisation for the future would be that the Dominions 
should concentrate their efforts on the development of 
their own research institutions, and that the research 
functions of the Institute should be limited to work 
for India, the Crown Colonies, and the Protectorates 
(paras. 392-404 and 411). ■ . 
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(10) We sug’g’est that the responsibility for the ex- 
hibits now shown in the galleries of the Institute 
should be entrusted to the Eoval Colonial Institiite 
(para. 407). . ' 

(iiy MIGRATIOIf., 

(11) The method in which statistics of migration 

have been collected in the past, both in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions, is unsatisfactory. Such 
figures as are available must be studied with special 
reference to the sex, the age-groups, and the occupa- 
tions from which emigrants are drawn, and not with 
reference merely to gross numbers. This study is 
urgently necessary as a condition precedent in order 
to enable Your Majesty’s Government and the 
Dominion Governments to deal scientifically with the 
problems of inigration which will arise after the War 
(paras. 422-41). ; 

(12) A far greater measure of control by Your 
Majesty’s Government over the agencies in the United 
Kingdom for the selection of emigrants is needed than 
has existed in the past. In particular close super- 
vision is required of passage brokers and passage 
brokers’ agents and/ as a corollary, of emigration 
societies. In order to effect such supervision the crea- 
tion of a Central Emigration Authority under the 
control of Your Majesty’s Government is necessary. 
Further, in order to effect proper correlation between 
this body and the activities- of the Dominions in con- 
nection with migration/ a Consultative Board to the 
Central Emigration Authority should be established 
on which representatives of the Oversea Governments 
and others should sit (paras. 442-G4). 

(13) Certain conclusions are put forward on the 

question of land settlement for ex-soldiers and their 
families after the War. In particular we emphasise 
the need for the provision of adequate capital, train- 
ing, and assistance for the intending soldier settler 
(para. 4GT). ’ ■ ■ ■ - •/. ■ • 

132as 2 D 2 
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(14) The causes which have led to the existence of 
a surplus of women in the United Kingdom, and a 
corresponding deficiency in the Dominions, are 
analysed in some detail. Some leading phases of the 
problems which arise from the existence of snch snr- 
plns and deficiency are indicated. We urge that, in 
future, as a matter of Imperial policy, far greater 
attention should be devoted to the emigration of women 
from the United Kingdom, and make varions practical 
suggestions for increasing snch emigration. 

So far as the Dominions are concerned the fact is 
emphasised that one of their main problems lies in 
finding means to secure proper distribution of women 
throughout the country districts, and in preventing 
their concentration in the larger towns and cities 
(paras. 468-82). 

(15) Mnch advantage is to be derived from the 
emigration of children now under the care of the State 
in the United Kingdom ; suggestions are made for 
increasing and improving the methods of such emigra- 
tion (paras. 483-508). 

(16) Steps should be taken to secure — 

(a) uniform regulations for the admission of 

migrants from the United Kingdom into 
the British Dominions ; and 

(b) that intending migrants should be able to 

satisfy themselves before leaving the 
Mother Country that they will be allowed 
to enter the Dominion of their choice, 
(paras. 509-11). 

(17) We do not advocate any more formal co-opera- 
tion at present between the Employment Exchangee 
in the United Kingdom and the Dominion Govern- 
ments (paras. 512-15). 

(18) A scheme is outlined for the interchange of 
school teachers between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions in order to secure for the rising generation 
in all the self-governing parts of the Empire fuller 
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acquaintance witii conditions overseas and in the 
United King'dom than that which now exists (paras,. 
516-23). 

(iii) IMPEEIAL ' CO'MMUKIGATIONS.; ; ( 

Harbours. 

(19) Cheap, speedy, and efficient transport between 
all parts of the Empire is a vital necessity for the 
scientific development of Imperial trade. Transport 
of this nature cannot be obtained except by the use 
of vessels of great length and draught (paras. 524-8). 

(20) Such vessels cannot be employed unless there 
exist harbours of a size, and particularly of a depth, 
adequate to receive them. The development of the 
harbours and their approaches on the great trade 
routes of the EinT)ire on an adequate and co-ordinated 
scale is therefore essential and urgent. 

We put forward detailed suggestions for securing 
uniform depth on the chief ports of the various routes, 
with a view to securing accommodation for vessels of 
the following draughts : — 

(a) 33 feet= on the route from the United Kingdom 

via the Suez Canal to the East and 
Australia; 

(b) 34 feet on the route from Western Canada to 

New Zealand and Australia; 

(a) 38 feet on the routes from the United King- 
dom; 

(1) to Eastern Canada; 

(2) to Australia and New Zealand via the 

Union of South Africa; 

(3) to New Zealand and Australia ma 

Halifax, Jamaica and the Panama 

Canal. 

The expenditure required to carry out these im- 
provements would not exceed that of building a 
few hundred miles of railway, whilst the benefit 
to the Empii'e would be in com measurably greater 
(paras. 529-59). 
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(21) In order to secure uniform progress in tlie future 
we reeominoncl:— 

(a) That all schemes of improvement for certain 

scheduled ports and dry-docks on the great 
trade routes of the Empire should be snh- 
mitted to the proposed new Imperial 
Developnieiit Board, so that whilst not in- 
terfering in any way with details of eon- 
strnction, &g., it may advise on these 
schemes from the standpoint of Imperial 
requirements. 

(b) That where enlargement of any scheduled port 

or dry-dock, which is not in Government 
ownership, involves exi^enditure in excess 
of that which local requirements would 
demand, the Government concerned should 
assist in providing the necessary additional 
capital and interest charges. 

(c) That an Imiierial representative or representa- 

tives should be added to the governing 
bodies of those ports in the United King- 
dom which are scheduled in accordance 
with the scheme outlined above (paras. 
560-3). 

Shipping Commniiicatioiis. 

(22) Hitherto the important mail contracts of the 
Empire have never been arranged in such a way as to 
render possible periodical review of the policy of the 
Empire as a whole in regard to its sea communications 
(para. 571). 

(23) Further, the principle that si^eedy transport at 
an economical cost can only be obtained by the employ- 
ment of vessels of great length and draught has never 
been sufficiently recognised throughout the Empire 
(paras. 564-66). 
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(24) Opportxniity sliould arise sliortly to remedy 
"both of tiese defects. First , it is possible so to arrange* 
matters tliat new Imperial services can be initiated in 
1922 when tbe latest of tbe existing mail contracts 
expires. Secondly, in tbe interval, Yonr Majesty\s 
rjovernnient and tbe Dominion Go verninents could 
arrange in conceit to deepen selected ports on tbe great 
Imperial trade routes to accommodate vessels of tbe 
length and draught required to secure high speed at 
reasonable cost. We strongly recommend that both 
these measures should be taken (para. 571). 

(25) The way will then be clear for the development 
of new mail services of high speed by other routes than 
that now utilized, for conveyance of the mails from the 
United Kingdom to x\.ustralia and Kew Zealand, and 
for improving also the communications between the 
Mother Country and other parts of the self-governing 
Dominions, and between the Dominions themselves. 
Detailed tables of distances and times for the proiiosed 
new services to Australia and 'New Zealand are given. 
The first is vid Canada and the Pacific, the second via 
the Union of South Africa (paras. 571-3). 

(26) We are also in favour of development of the 
route from the United Kingdom to Few Zealand and 
Australia vid Halifax, Bermuda, Jamaica, the Panama 
Canal and Tahiti (paras, 575-77). 

(27) It is desirable that Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa should enjoy the special 
postal rates for periodicals and magazines, &c., sent 
from the United Kingdom, which are now enjoyed by 
Canada and Newfoundland (paras. 578~80). 

Freight Bates. 

(28) In the pre- War period Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa probably paid at least 
as much for ocean freights as in Customs duties. If 
the return freight charges to the United Kingdom are 
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added, the total cdiarges for sea transport of merchan- 
dise to and from these parts of the Empire were a far 
heavier charge on commerce than were Customs duties. 
Since the War ocean freight rates have increased to a 
far larger extent than have tariffs, and the prevailing 
view is that freight rates will not return to the pre-War 
level for a long time to come (paras. 583-4). 

(29) There is, therefore, ground for thinking that 
improvement in the cost of sea transpoi^t is amongst 
the most important problems confronting the statesmen 
of the Empiin (para, 585). 

(30) We are satisfied that the operations of the 
steamship companies should not remain longer without 
some measure of Government control. This view is 
based on two grounds : — 

(a) That in normal times the combination of ship- 

owners is strong enough to limit the free- 
dom of shippers, whose varied and detached 
interests make it difficult for them to com- 
bine in any effective opposition. 

(b) That in some cases shipowners have used this 

power to grant more favourable freight 
rates on foreign than on British goods 
(paras. 588-9). 

(31) Our recommendations for securing control are 

as follows : — 

(a) That contractors for the new mail services re- 

commended above and all other subsidised 
services should be required to submit for 
approval to the Governments concerned a 
schedule of freight rates on the chief 
articles of import and export, supervision 
of which is important in the national 
interest, 

(b) That Boards should be set up by Your 

Majesty's Government and the Dominion 
Governments for the purpose of making 
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inquiry in cases where a 'primd facie case 
is establislied that the interests of shippers 
are being adversely affected by the action of 
steamship owners or steamship conferences. 

(c) That the functions of these Boards should be 
in the main directed to investigation and 
conciliation, but that they should be em- 
powered, at their discretion, to order aboli- 
tion of differential freight rates found to 
be inimical to Imperial trade (paras. 593-4). 

Bills of Lading. 

(32) For the reasons which we set out in detail we 
are strongly of opinion that legislation on the lines of 
the Harter Act of the United States (which imposes 
liability on the shipowner for the negligence of his 
servants in the stowage, delivery, i&c., of merchandise) 
should be passed in the United Kingdom, the Union 
of South Africa and Newfoundland (paras. 595-603). 

Handling and Distribution of Dominion Produce. 

(33) The arrangements for the transport of produce 
from the Dominions by road between the docks and the 
central markets in London are unsatisfactory. ' Early 
attention should be devoted to improvements of the 
existing system by the Port of London and other 
authorities (paras. 605-6). 

(34) The system already adopted by some of the 
Dominion Governments of appointing inspectors to 
supervise the unloading and selling of their produce 
in London and other large i>orts should be extended 
(para. 612), 

(35) There should be a uniform standard in the 
United Kingdom for the inspection of meat (para. 
612). 
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Telegraphic Communications. 

(36) Further action, towards the reduction of cable 
rates between the United Kingdom and the self-govern- 
ing Dominions is an urgent necessity both for the 
encouragement of trade development and for the pro- 
motion of social intercourse (paras. 613-4). 

(3T) The present control over the private cable com- 
panies exercised by Tour Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General and other authorities is not effective for this 
purpose (paras. 6.15-7). 

(38) Public opinion in all the Dominions is in favour 
of a policy which will secure State control of telegraph 
communication between the United Kingdom and 
Australia and New Zealand through Canada. In our 
judgment such control is essential if adequate reduc- 
tion of rates is to be secured (paras. 618-9). 

(39) We therefore recommend the State acquisition 
as soon as possible (either by lease or otherwise) of a 
cable across the Atlantic, with the necessary land line 
connection between Nova Scotia and Montreal, there 
to connect with the existing services administered by 
the Pacific Cable Board (para. 620). 

(40) As soon as through communication has been 
obtained, action should be taken with a view to secur- 
ing— 

(a) cheapening of the full rate betwee.n the 

United Kingdom and Australia and New 
Zealand to 2.?. per word, with corresponding 
reductions for non-urgent (i.e., deferred 
and week-end) traffic. We look upon these 
reductions as the minimum required ; 

(b) lower rates for telegraphic business between 

Canada, Newfoundland and the United 
Kingdom than those now existing ; 

(c) considerable reduction in press rates (paras. 

621-30). 

The rates to and from the Union of South Africa 
should be correspondingly reduced (paras. 631-2). 
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(41) Tlirou^'lioiit the Tevision of rates proposed ahove 
we have had constantly in view the desirability^ of 
. enabling plain language messages to be sent to and 

from the most distant parts of the Empire at a charge 
not exceeding 6fZ. per word (para. 614). 

(42) We lay^ special stress on the necessity for the 
lowest possible press rates in view of the vital ini- 
portance of the dissemination • of Imperial news as 
fiillj^, 'widely, and cheaply^ as possible (para. 629). 

(iv) IMPROVEMENT IN COMMERCIAL 
PRACTICE. 

General Trade Questions. 

TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 

(43) We make suggestions for the improvement of 
the commercial intelligence system in various parts of 
the Emiiire, particularly in the United Kingdom and 
Canada. Some of these suggestions are of general 
application; others are on points where, in our judg- 
ment, one part oLthe Empire could profit by the exist- 
ing practice of another part (paras. 639”51). 

(44) The institution of a Trade Commissioner service 
has proved of much benefit in promoting inter-Imperial 
trade. A considerable extension of this service is 
desirable both for the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions (paras. 652-61). 

(45) For reasons which we set out, ive are unable to 
. recommend the creation of a single inter-Imperial trade 
intelligence system, but we advocate the fullest possible 
co-operation between the Trade Commissioners of the 
Mother Country and those of the self-governing 
Dominions (paras. 662-5). 

(46) We comment on the 'work of the Consular ser- 
vice in relation to trade, with particular reference to 
the recent arrangements under which the services of 
British Consuls in foreign countries are utilised by the 
Dominion Governments. Suggestions are made for 
enhancing the value of these services (paras. 666-71). 
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STATISTICS. 

(47) , A qiiiiiqiiennial census of tlie population of tlie 
Empire on a limited scale is desirable in addition to 
tlie present decennial census. 

A special census sliould be taken as soon as possible 
after tlie conclusion of tlie War (para. 672). 

(48) It is urgent tliat steps should be taken to im- 
prove statistical methods and compilations now exist- 
ing* in the various parts of the Empire, particularly as 
regards movement of population, imports and exports, 
prices, wages and cost of living, and movement of 
capital (para. 672). 

(49) The best method of bringing about such im- 
provement is to call a conference of the statisticians of 
the Empire. We suggest agenda for such a con- 
ference, and outline the preliminary work needed if it 
is to have the best effect (paras. 673-5). 

(50) In future the collection, collation, and publica- 
tion of Imperial statistics should be entrusted to a 
central statistical office, working under t]ie new Im- 
perial Development Board recommended below (paras. 
676-7). 

EXHIBITIONS. 

(51) The holding of periodic inter-imperial Exhibi- 
tions is of value in the jiromotion of Imperial trade. 
We also attach considerable importance to Exhibitions, 
open to manufacturers and merchants only, of foreign 
goods competing with British goods in the various 
markets of the world (paras. 687-94). 

Fniffcation of Legislation. 

(52) At i^resent there are wide divergences be^een 
the legislation of the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing Dominions on — 

(a) Patents. 

(b) Trade marks. 

(c) Oompanies. 
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Experience indicates tliat discussion of such subjects 
at Imperial Conferences is not lively to be productive 
of results, unless agreement is first reached by the 
expert advisers of the various Governments in con- 
ference or otherwise and. the results submitted for 
ratification (paras, 696-98). 

(53) We set out tlie main divergences in existing 
legislation in these three cases, and the nature of the 
action required to secure greater approximation to 
uniformity on various imiDorlant points of difference 
(paras. 700-7). 

(54) In connection with the complaints made to us 
on the subject of double income tax, we call attention 
to the concessions given as the result of legislation 
passed in consequence of the pressure of war taxation. 
We think that this legislation will form a valuable 
precedent in the future (paras. 708-10). 

(55) We recommend co-operation between Your 
Majestj^’s Government and the Governments of the 
Oversea Dominions, with a view to the establishment 
throughout the Empire of uniform coinage based on 
the decimal system, and of uniform weights and 
measures, based on the metric system (paras. 711-13), 

(v) ceeatiojst oe an impeeial develop- 
ment BOABD. 

(56) Existing organisations are inadequate to deal 
with the scientific development of the resources of the 
Empire, with the deepening of its harbours on a co- 
ordinated plan, with the improvement of its mail and 
cable services, the preparation and publication of its 
statistics, and other matters of joint interest to the 
Empire as a whole (paras. 715-19). 

(57) To remedy these deficiencies we recommend the 
establishment of an Imperial Development Board. 
This Board, for really effective work, must represent 
not only the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
Dominions, but also India, the Crown Colonies, and 
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the Protectorates ; in other words it must be concerned 
with the interests ot the whole Empire (paras. 'T28“9h 
(58) Detailed siig'gestioiis are made for the constitu- 
tion and work of such a Board. In its initial stage 
it slioiild be advisory (paras. 720-22 and 730-3). 


736. It is onr hope and belief that these Conclusions 
and Recommendations will not be found to conflict 
with the systems to be evolved bj^ the Allied Kations 
after the War. 

737. The unanimity which is shown in all our Re- 
ports, and has been maintained throughout the 
deliberations of the first Royal Commission comprising 
representatives of all the self-governing communities 
of Tour Majesty’s Empire, is, we venture to think, 
of hopeful augury. 

We make bold to assert, after five years' experience 
throughout the Empire, that the spirit of co-operation, 
so splendidly demonstrated in war, will be succeeded, 
after peace is declared, by absolute concord in the 
great task of reconstruction and development. 

738. Your Commission desires to draw special atten- 
tion to the services rendered hy its stafi. We have 
already expressed our opinion as to the exceptional 
capacity and the remarkable powers of work of our 
Secretary, Mr. E. J. Harding, of the Colonial Office. 
We consider that Mr. Harding’s qualifications mark 
him out as destined to render hotable services to the 
Empire. Mr. W. J. Glenny, of the Board of Trade, 
onr Assistant Secretary, has displayed marked ability 
on all commercial and statistical subjects. Mr. A. E. 
Mitchell, of the Treasury, and Mr. A. H. Bridgman, 
of the Colonial Office, have been most assiduous in pre- 
paring the voluminous tables of statistics, and in 
correcting the highly technical, evidence which has 
been summarised in the above Report, and is submitted 
separately to Your Majesty. .'No Commission has been 
served with greater zeal and deYotioni ' 



We regTet to report the death of Mr. C. Brodie Boss, 
whose work was favoiirahly meiitioiied iii our Third 
Interim Report. Mr. Bass received a commission in 
the Yorkshire Regiment in December, 1914, and was 
killed ill action in the autumn of 1915. 

All of which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s 
gracious consideration. . 

(Chairman^, 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

TOM GAR-NETT. 

W. LORIMER. 

J. TATLOW. 

A. E. BATEMAN. ■ 

GEORGE E. FOSTER (Canada). 

J. R. SINCLAIR (New Zeala^^^ 

J. W.. S. LANGERMAN (Union of 
South Africa). 

EDGAR. R. BOWEING (Newfound, 
land). 

E. J. Harding (Secretary). 

W. J. Glenn Y (Assistant Secretary) . 

Loildon, 21st February, 1917, 
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APPENDIX I. 

NOTES AS TO THE CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLIES OF 
CEETAIN COMMODITIES IN THE BEITISH EMPIEE. 


Notes. — Tons, except where otherwise stated, are tons of 2,240 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

Statistics of production, imports and exports, where no 
year is stated, are calculated on the average of the five 
years (1909 to 1913) immediately preceding the War. 

(A.) Mineeals. 

Aluminium. 

No statistics of imports or consumption in the United Kingdom, 
&c., are available. The world'^s output has been increasing 
during recent years. Figures (unofficial estimates) of output in 


1913 are : — 

Tons. 

United Kingdom 10,000 

Canada ... ... 6,000=^ 

United States of America ... ... ... 30,000 

France ... ... 15,000 

Austria and Switzerland . . . 15,000 

Italy, Norway, Sweden, &e. 4,000 


80,000 

Aluminium is produced from bauxitef (hydrated aluminium 
oxide), the chief sources of supply of which are France, United 
States of America, Italy, and Ireland. There are, however, 
proved deposits of importance in India and British Guiana. 
Bauxite and other aluminium minerals are known also to occur 
widely in Australia, especially in New South Wales and Western 
Australia.^ The aluminium produced in the United Kingdom is 
obtained partly from bauxite produced in Ireland, and partly 
from imported bauxite. The Canadian Works at Shawinigan 
Palls, P.Q., use bauxite imported from the United States; a large 
proportion of the raw metal is shipped to the United States of 
America for manufacture. The works are owned by the Northern 

* A later estimate gives the Canadian output in 1915 at 10,000 tons, 
t Cryolite is also used in the production of alunainium, tee under “ Cryolite.” 
■ ;}: Pp. 183 and 194 of [Cd. 7172], 
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Aluminium Company, a subsidiary of tlie Aluminium Company 
of America. The Northern Aluminium Company lias, liowever, 
been granted a lease of six bauxite deposits in British Guiana, 
on condition that within seven years it establishes within British 
territory refining works capable of producing about 4,000 tons of 
aluminium per annum. It is expected that these works will be 
set up in New Brunswick or Nova Scotia. 

Although figures of consumption within the Empire are not 
available, there is little doubt that a considerable quantity of the 
aluminium used is drawn from outside sources, and it is to be 
observed that the Canadian works are under United States 
control. 

Vses . — ^As a light metal of considerable strength, aluminium, in 
addition to its industrial uses, is largely employed for army 
equipment, and (mainly in the form of alloys) for motor-cars and 
flying machines. Aluminium powder is used for making paints 
employed extensively for ships" fittings, &c., on account of its 
protective action. Aluminium powder is also used for lights and 
flares, and in making explosives. Aluminium grain or coarse 
pow^der is employed in the production of thermit, which is of 
great indiistrial importance as a welding powder. 

Antimony. 

Antimony is not now mined in the United Kingdom. The' home 
consumption is met partly by imports of crude antimony as well 
as antimony ore and regulus, and partly by re-smelting old type 
metal, &;c. During the five years 1909 to 1913, the annual net 
imports of crude antimony and regulus averaged 6,100 tons, 
and those of ore 3,800 tons. In the same period the exports of 
crude antimony and regulus "" smelted or refined in the United 
Kingdom averaged 4,500 tons. Owing to the grouping in the 
returns of crude antimony with regulus, it is very difficult to 
obtain in terms of some one unit, such as pure metal, an estimate 
of the consumption of antimony in the United Kingdom; the term 
crude antimony "" as used in the trade refers to antimony sul- 
phide obtained from the ore by the liquation process : this con- 
tains about 70 per cent, of pure antimonj’^, whilst regulus "" is 
practically pure metal obtained by the reduction of the sul^jhide. 
The exports under the heading '‘'crude and regulus"" consist 
almost wholly of regulus, whilst the imports are mainly of crude 
antimony. A comparison of the recorded values in the import and 
export returns gives as a rough basis the metallic content of im- 
ported ores as 40 per cent., imported "crude and regulus "" 76 
per cent., and exported "crude and regulus "" 95 per cent., whence 
it appears that the total imports represented an annual average 
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of 6,100 tons of antimony, and the exports 4,200 tons. As a rongli 
approximation, therefore, the annual home consumption may be 
put at 1,900 tons, excluding* antimony obtained by re-smelting* old 
metal. Since the outbreak of war the consumption lias doubtless 
increased greatly, both in the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. The consumption in the United States of 
.America is much larger than in the United Kingdom, and was 
estimated before the War as being about 7,000 tons of pure metal 
a j'ear. 

China is at present the chief source of the world’s supply of 
antimony ore and crude antimony. The treatment of the ores on 
a fairly large scale was commenced there in 1908, and since that 
year imports of ore into the United Kingdom have been much 
smaller than,, formerly. The world^s production in terms of 
regulus in 1913 was estimated at about 25,000 tons, and the 
Chinese output probably represents considerably more than half 
this total. Prior to the War the Chinese sources of supply were 
largely in Cxermau hands, and they are still to some extent. 
Antimony is also produced in Prance, Algeria, Italy, Mexico, 
Austria-Hungary, Japan and Portugal. Australia is the cliief 
supplier witiiiii the Empire, but the ore is known to occur also 
in New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, Newfoundland and India. 
Im})orts into the United Kingdom are derived mainly from China 
(crude metal and ore), Mexico (smelted ore), and Australia (orob 
The Mexican supplies are in British hands, and the imports go 
to Newcastle to be refined. The output of ore in Australia ( Vic- 
toria) was recently only about 2,500 tons; in earlier years (190G- 
1908) it was much larger (6,800 tons in 1907), but no doubt the 
development of the Chinese industry discouraged working in xius- 
tralia. The Australian mineral was shipped to England in the 
form of concentrates, containing from 30 to 46 per cent, of pure 
antimony, and from 1| to 2| ozs. of gold per ton. Arrangements 
were begun in 1910 for local smelting in Australia. The high 
prices ruling for antimony since the outbreak of war have drawn 
attention to other Australian deposits, especially in Queensland, 
as well as to unworked deposits in other parts of the Empire. 
Thus ill the Transvaal there was an output of 90 tons of ore in 
1915, and of 290 tons in the first eight months of 1916. A re- 
vival also took place in antimony mining in Canada in 1915, and 
an outjmt of about 430 tons of antimony refined and in concen- 
trates was reported in that year. Prices of antimony have 
roughly quadrupled since 1914, but very high prices also ruled in 
1906 and 1907. 

The present output within the Empire is insufficient to moei: 
requirements. It appears likely^ however, that by encouraging 
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production in Australia and Canada, and investig-atiiig the possi- 
bilities of deposits in New Zealand and South Africa, some of 
which have been worked to a small extent in the past, it might be 
possible to make the Empire independent of external sources of 
supply. Tlic normal commercial demand for antimony is limited, 
but the demand always increases in war time. 

The antimony market and industry in the United Kingdom, are 
in the hands of a very few firms, and information on the siib]ect 
is not readily available. 

Uses . — ^Antimony is chiefly used as a hardening constituent of 
white metal alloys, and is employed largel}- for type metal (which 
contains from 8 to 12 per cent, of pure antimony), Britannia 
metal, anti-friction metals, shrapnel bullets, Ac. It is also used 
in preparing important compounds used in the dyeing and rubber 
industries, and compounds of less importance used in pharmacy, 
glass-making' and enamelling iron wares. 

Asbestos. 

Eaw asbestos is not produced in the United Kingdom. The 
imports during the five years 1909 to 1913 averaged nearly 160,000 
cwts. annually, of which about 140,000 cwts. were retained for 
use or manufacture in the United Kingdom. Of the total im- 
ports, Canada supplied about 84,000 cwts. and South Africa 13,000 
cwts.; about 60,000 cwts. came from foreign countries, especially 
Eiissia and the United States of America, the asbestos from the 
latter country being probably of Canadian origin. Imports iJ3to 
the United Kingdom from Canada have shown a marked increase 
during recent yctrrs; in 1909 the. Bominion siipplied 42 per cent., 
and in 1913 65 per cent, of the total imports. The quantities of 
asbestos imported into the Boininions appear to be relatively 
very small, so far as they are recorded, but Canada imported 
manufactured asbestos to the average annual value of 70,000h 
during* the five years ended March 31, 1914— ciuaiitities are not 
stated in the official returns. 

Deposits in the province of Quebec are the chief source of the 
world’s sup])iy of asbestos. The Canadian outjmt averaged nearly 
88..000 long tons a year in 1909-13, the production having steadily 
increased throughout the period.^ In addition, asbestio, an in- 
ferior variety of asbestos, was produced in Canada to the average 
a,mount of 22,000 tons a year.f The bulk of the Canadian 
asbestosj is exported, notably to the United States, where a large 

In 1M14 tlie output wa i tons, iiii'i in 191;' 101, OuO tuns, 
t lii Uj;4 19,000 ions, and in 1915 20,00() tons. 

t An 'UH'ount of the Canadian asbestos industry will be found on pp. 46~7 of 
CCd.Hlfdj, 
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and important industry is dependent on these supplies. Smaller 
quantities are shipped to the United Kingdom and other markets, 
either direct or through dealers in New York. Outside Canada, 
the production of asbestos within the Empire is small. Some 
quantities, averaging about 1,200 tons a year,* are quarried in 
the Union of South Africa, and there is also a small output in 
Bhodesia, where new deposits have lately been found. There are 
also deposits in Newfoundland, but these are not yet extensively 
worked. Trial shipments have been made from asbestos fields in 
Tasmania, and the establishment of a treatment mill at Mac- 
quarie Harbour has been proposed. Deposits have also been 
found in South Australia and New Zealand, but the production 
has been trifling. Cyprus shows a small but increasing produc- 
tion, and reports indicate the occurrence of asbestos in India. 
Amongst foreign countries Bussta is the most important producer ; 
the Bussian output averaged 14,000 tons a year in 1909-13. Italy 
produces small quantities of very fine silky asbestos, A few 
thousand tons are also raised annually in the United States of 
America. It is estimated that in 1909-13 Canada furnished about 
80 per cent, and Bussia about 12 per cent, of the world's supplies 
of raw asbestos. It is quite clear that the Canadian production 
is more than sufficient to meet the demand for raw asbestos within 
the British Empire, but it is to be noted that the United King- 
dom, although possessing the most up-to-date plants and methods, 
is largely dependent on foreign sources for the manufactured 
asbestos it uses. In 1913 the net imports of asbestos manufac- 
tures were valued at 232,OOOZ., whilst the exports of articles of 
asbestos manufactured in the United Kingdom (excluding engine 
packing) were valued at 105,0001. Quantities and countries of 
origin are not recorded. 

Uses. — ^The use of asbestos for industrial purposes has developed 
greatly during the last decade, especially in the United States of 
America. True asbestos (chrysotile asbestos) is fibrous, and is 
woven into acidproof and fireproof tissues, &c., whilst the short- 
fibred, harsh, brittle variety, commonly called asbestos, is only 
used for fire-resisting and heat or cold insulating materials, 
roofing tiles, and other building material. The industrial appli- 
cations of asbestos are practically unlimited. 

’ Barytes and Witherite. 

The average quantity of barytes (barium sulphate) and 
witherite (barium carbonate) mined in the United Kingdom in 
the five years 1909-13 was 45,000 tons. The net imports averaged 


* In 1915 this increased to 3,000 tons. 
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49,000 tons and the quantity exported 9,000 tons. Tiie trade 
returns of the Dominions do not record any imports. Deposits 
are worked in Nova Scotia to a relatively small extent, and are 
known to occur in other parts of Canada. South Australia is 
regularly producing a small tonnage of high-grade barytes for 
local consumption and for export to other Australian States. De- 
posits exist in several localities in Tasmania, but the high cost of 
transport has prevented development. Small deposits occur on 
the west coast of the South Island of New Zealand. 

Before the War Germany and Belgium were the chief sources 
w'hence the barytes imported into the United Kingdom was ob- 
tained. As barytes is of relatively low value (the average price 
of the imports in the years 1909-13 was about 31. per ton), it is 
unable to bear a high rate of freight. Most of the supplies for- 
merly imported from Germany were obtained from mines near the 
Rhine whence the produce could be shipped direct to London. 
It does not therefore seem practicable to supply from the 
Dominions the deficiency in the United Kingdom, which is esti- 
mated to use annually about 100,000 tons of barytes and baryta 
products, chiefly in the paint trades. Any increased output in 
the Dominions overseas should go hand in hand with a develop- 
ment of the local paint or other industries using it. 

Uses . — Barytes is used in the preparation of various paints, 
especially lithopone, a white paint which has replaced white lead 
for many purposes. Prior to the war Belgium was one of the 
chief suppliers of lithopone. Other uses of barytes and its pre- 
parations are found in the paper-making, textile, oilcloth, and 
rubber industries, whilst small quantities are employed in the 
pottery trade and for enamelling iron and steel. Various barium 
compounds for industrial purposes are also obtained from barytes. 
Witherite is used in sugar refining and for making salts of 
barium. 

Borax. 

At the present time the Empire is entirely dependent on foreign 
sources for its supplies of borax and boron compounds generally. 
Imports of the chief ores into the United Kingdom during the 
five years 1909-13 averaged as follows : — 

Borate of lime ... 14,000 tons (almost entirely from Chile and 
Peru). 

Boracite ... ... 4,000 tons (mainly from Asiatic Turkey). 

Borax itself was imported to the average extent of about 1,200 
tons annually; the imports came almost wholly from Prance. 
The average imports of borax and boron ores taken together re- 
present roughly 10,000-12,000 tons of borax. No figures can be 
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traced as to lioine consumption or exports, but considerable quan- 
tities are sliipped, especially to the Dominions. Canada imports 
about 1,200 tons of borax annually, almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom. Borax is not specified in the Australian trade 
returns, but an average annual import of about 300 tons of boric ^ 

acid is recorded — almost entirely from the United Kiiigdom. Ini- ; 

ports of borax into South Africa average about 400 tons a year, 
practically all from the United Kingdom. 

The chief sources of supply of borax ores are Chile, Peru, the 
United States of America (where some of the higher grade de- 
posits are said to be giving out), and Asia Minor; borax is also 
found in Germany, Austria, and Italy. So far as is known, none 
is obtained from any sources within the Empire. The trade in 
Europe is controlled by Borax Consolidated, who hold important 
deposits in the Argentine and Peru, which they are now 
developing. 

Uses , — Borax and boracic acid are of great value as food pre- 
servatives and antiseptics. Borax is also used in metallurgy, , 

enamelling, pottery and the manufacture of artificial gems. 

Chromium. 

Chromium and chromium compounds are obtained mainly from 
chromite (chrome iron ore). New Caledonia and Ehodesia are the 
principal sources of this ore and together supply about 90 per 
cent, of the world’s consumption, which is of the order of 150,000 
tons of ore a year. Chromite is also obtained in Greece, Asiatic 
Turkey, Eussia and Newfoundland; deposits are known to exist in 
the Transvaal and Australia. Ch^’omite deposits 'were worked in 
the past at Nelson, New Zealand, and about 6,000 tons were 
raised; at present there is no production. Small quantities used 
to be mined in Canada, and as a result of the revival in demand 
there was considerable actmty in 1915 in the chromite-producing 
area in Quebec; about 10,000 or 12,000 tons were shipped from the 
district in consequence of the reopening of old pits and the 
examination of old dumps. Chromite is also found in 
Baluchistan; the output in 1913 was about 3,400 tons and 3,000 
tons in 1914, with, a smaller yield in 1915. 

No statistics of imports or consumption of chrome ores, ferro- 
chrome and chromium steel in the United Kingdom or other parts 
of the Empire can be traced, but there is no doubt that the 
Em.}}ire is largely dependent on foreign supplies. The Eliodesian 
ore is shipped mainly to the United States of America and 
France. TIi.e average annual exports from Ehodesia in the five 
years 1909-13 was 52,000 tons, of whidi the United States took 
24,000 tons. Prance 15,000 tons, the Netherlands 6,000 tons and the 
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United Kingdom 2p00 tons. The output from Eliodesia {i.e., ex- 
poj'ts) ill 1913 reached 57,000 tons, in 1914 46,000 tons, and in 1915 
54,030 tons. In 1913 (the average iig'iires for the live years 1909- 
13 are not available) New Caledonia shipped 20,000 tons to the 
United States of America, 18,000 tons to the United Kingdom 
10,000 tons to the Netherlands, and a smaller quantity to Praiice- 

BeiV)re the War the ferro-chroine industry was main])" French, 
but tliere is a considerable consumption in the United States of 
America, Germany, and the United Kingdom. It seems prob- 
able, though definite figures are not available, that the require- 
ments of the United Kingdom could all be met from the chromite 
deposits of Ehodesia and the Transvaal, and elseirhere within the 
Empire. 

Uses . — Chromite is the source of the oxides of chromium, of 
chromates, bichromates, and other compounds, but its main use 
is for making ferro-chrome and metallic chromium, both of which 
are employed in making chrome steel, commonly in association 
with one or more special metals, including nickel, manganese, 
tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, &c. Chrome steel is of great 
importance in munition work. Chromite is also used in the raw 
state, and in bricks for lining steel and other furnaces. 

Cobalt. 

Imports of cobalt ores into the United Kingdom are no longer 
recorded, and it has not been possible to trace any figures in 
dicat ive of the consumption of cobalt in the Empire. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Empire is independent of outside sup* 
plies, as the silver-cobalt-niokel ores of the Cobalt District, 
Ontario, are the chief soxirce of the world’s supply of cobalt. 
Only a small part of the cobalt contained in these ores has beer 
recovered, and they have been sold without reference to their 
cobalt content; tlie cobalt, which is produced mainly in the form 
of oxide, is a by-product of the smelting works for which the 
mine owners receive little return. Large quantities of cobalt are 
believed to exist in the waste of the smelting works, and it has 
been estimated that 7,000 tons of cobalt, valued at 2,000,000b, 
have been wasted since 1904 in the residues of the Ontario ores 
Under a Provincial Act passed in 1907 the Ontario Government 
pay a bounty of 6 cents per lb. on the metallic content of cobalt 
oxide made in the Province; in 1012 the amount so paid was 
2,100L, and in 1913 5,400b In the former year 102 tons of re- 
fined cobalt oxide was produced in Ontario, and in 1D13 29G tons; 
the output in 1914 was considerably smaller. Deposits of cobalt 
minerals are found in the Transvaal, but are not being worked. 

Uses . — Cobalt is mainly used in the form of the oxide as a pig- 
ment for ceramic industries. Formerly most of the supply xvas 
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derived from cobalt ores raised in New Caledonia, but tlie open- 
ingf of the cobalt-silver mines about 1904 led to a large over- 
production of cobalt ore and cobalt oside, the result of wbicli 
was to, reduce the price of tbe oxide very greatly and to put tlie 
trade almost entirely in the hands of the Canadian refiners. The 
demand for the porcelain industries of England and Germany 
fell off owing to the war, and attention has been directed to the 
metallurgical uses of cobalt. The Canadian Government has 
caused extensive investigations to be made on this subject, and 
metallic cobalt'^ is now being produced in Canada for high-speed 
steel, and for use in metal plating instead of nickel, which 
metallic cobalt greatly resembles in many of its qualities. It is 
possible that in the future cobalt may become of great importance 
in the production of munitions of war. 

Copper, 

The world's production of copper is at present about 1,000,000 
tons per annum, of which the U.S.A. supplies more than half. 
The average production for 1909-13 was 917,000 tons, and for 1913 
990,000 tons. The following* figures show the estimated amount 
of fine copper obtained in 1913 from ores mined in the countries 
mentioned : — f 



Tons. 

United States 

548,100 

Japan 

71,800 

Spain and Portugal ... 

53,800 

Mexico 

51,900 

Australia 

46,500 

Chile 

39,600 

Canada 

34,300 

Bussia 

34,000 

Peru 

25,300 

Germany 

24,900 

Norway 

8,600 

German S.W. Africa 

7,000 

Belgian Congo 

... 6,700 

Serbia 

6,300 

South Africa 

6,700 

Austria-Hungary 

4,200 

Bolivia 

3,600 

Cuba 

... 3,500 


* In 19 hi 212,000 lbs. of rnetallio cobalt and 379,000 lbs. of cobalt oxide were 
produced in Canada, equivalent to a total of 477,000 lbs. of metal. 

t The figures represent tons of fine copper, produced from ore mined in the 
country named. Copper smelted from imported ore, regulus, precipitate, &c,, 
is excluded. 
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Figures of smelter production of copper in various countries, 
including the output from imported ore, &c., naturally diJKer 
from tliose above. Estimates for 1913 in terms of unwrought 
copper^^ are as follows : — 


United States 


Tons. 

579,700 

Canada ... ... 


13,600 

Other American countries 
Chile, Peru, Bolivia, &c.) 

(Mexico, 

88,500 

United Kingdom 


51,300 

France ... 


11,800 

Germany 


40,400 

Russia ... 


33,700 

Spain ... 


23,200 

Asia (chiefly Japan) 


76,000 

Australia 


41,100 


There is not much copper ore mined in the United Kingdom, 
the average output for 1909-13 being about 3,000 tons, with an 
estimated copper content of 295 tons. There was also 105 tons of 
copper produced from native precipitate, giving a total actual 
production of United Kingdom copper of some 400 tons. The 
total output of un wrought copper in the United Kingdom (quan- 
tity smelted or refined in the United Kingdom), however, during 
the same period was 48,300 tons, made up as follows : — 

■ Tons. 

From native ores and precipitate 400 

,, imported ores ... ... ... ... 8,400 

„ „ regulus and precipitate ... 24,300 

,, o cuprous pyrites 15,200 


Total 48,300 


Deducting the copper contained in manufactures exported, the 
actual pre-War consumption of copper in its various forms in the 
United Kingdom may be estimated at about 120,000 tons of 
metallic copper per annum, so that of the requirements of the 
United Kingdom only about 40 per cent, could be supplied by 
copper smelted in this country, and the remaining 60 per cent, 
would need to be imported. The imports of unwrought copper 
from the British Empire averaged 21,000 tons, leaving some 51,000 
tons, or nearly 43 per cent, of the total supply, to be imported 
from foreign countries. This figure does not, however, represent 
the total dependence of the United Kingdom on foreign sources of 


^ Statistics ia terms of fine copper are not available. 
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supply^ because bv far tbe g'reater proportion of the imported ore, 
regiilus, Szc., comes from countries outside tlie Empire. It is not 
possible to say just what the proportion was, but probably at 
least 75 per cent, of the 48,300 tons of copper was smelted from 
foreign ores, regulus, &c. It would therefore appear that of the 
120,000 tons required by the Unh;ed Kingdom only 33,000 tons, or 
27 per cent., were supplied from Empire sources, the remaining 
73 per cent, being from foreign sources. 

The actual production of copper wdthin the Empire in 1913 was 
■us follows':— 




Tons. 

United Kingdom 


400 

Australia 


... 46,500 

South Africa , . . 


... 5,700 

Canada 

Total ... 

... 34,300 

... 86,900 


i.e,, about 72 per cent, of the United Kingdom's requirements. 

Adding to the figure given above the 7,000 tons produced in 
German South-West Africa, this gives a total of about 94,000 
tons. This represents less than 80 per cent, of the requirements 
of the United Kingdom alone, without taking into consideration 
the requirements of the other pjarts of the Empire. 

It is not easy to estimate the total consumption of the Empire 
of copper in its \^arious forms, but taking 12,000 tons as the share 
of the United Kingdom, it is jmobable that the Emigre consump- 
tion is at least 150,000 tons. The quantities available from 
Empire sources are only sufficient to supply about 60 per cent, of 
these requirements. 

Information as to the copper resources of the Self-governing 
Dominions has been given on pp. 81, 93, 105, and 109 of this 
-Eeport. ■■■■■■ 

Cryolite. 

The only deposit of ciyolite which is being worked is situated 
at Ivigtut, Greenland, and is owned by a Danish company. The 
output in 1913 was about 10,200 tons, of w^hich about 1,900 tons 
were shipped direct to the United States of Amexfica, the 
remainder being sent to the works in Copenhagen; in 1914 the 
output was 11,300 tons, of which the United States took 4,000 
tons. Some portion of the United States imports is re-shipped to 
Canada for use in the aluminium industry. Imports into Canada 
during the five years ended 31st March, 1914, averaged 490 tons 
per annum, pi’acticaliy from the United States. 

No figures of imports into the United Kingdom are available, 
biifi the Danish trade returns show that in 1912 about 840 tons 
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and in 1913 about 1,020 tons of " purified cryolite was exported 
to the United Kingdom. This presumably represents tlie quan- 
tity of tlie mineral shipped after treatment in the Copenhagen 
works. Denmark also exports to Germany, France, Russia, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and Aiistria-PIungary. 

No records hav^e been traced as to commercial occxirrcnces of 
cryolite in the Empire. 

Uses . — The most important use of cryolite is for making the 
fusion bath in which bauxite is dissolved for the manufacture of 
aluminium by the electrolytic process; it is also used in the pro- 
duction of opal glass and enamels, and of certain soda 
compounds. 


Graphite. 

Natural graphite, or plumbago, is no longer produced in the 
United Kingdom, though it was formerly worked in Cioiiberiaiid 
and the South of ScoUand. The net imports into the United 
Kingdom during the five years 1909 to 1913 averaged about 16,000 
tons a year. The folloxving figures show the relative importance 
of the various sources of supply to the United Kingdom : — 

Average Imports, 


1909-1913. 

■■••■■Tons. 

From India 1,450 

Ceylon ... ... ... ... ... 5,910 

,, Canada ... ... ... 70 

,, Otlimq Bri+’sh possessions 40 


' 7,470 


From Germany 

Madagascar 

„ Italy 

Japmii 

,, Other Foreign Countries 


Tons. 

2,660 

1,180 

1,030 

3,210 

1,710 


Total from Foreign Coimtiies ... D,7f30 


Total Imports 17,260 

Less Re-Exports 1,050 


16,210 


The South xifrican trade returns record small imports of plum- 
bago. Australia imports about 10,0001. %vortli a year, largely 
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from the United Kingdom and United States of America. Canada 
imports plumbago and plumbago crucibles. 

Ylie estimated annual output of natural graphite in the prin- 
cipal producing countries during the period 1909-1913 averaged 
as follows : — 



Tons. 

Austria . ■ 

' ... 41,000 

Canada 

: 1,500 

Ceylon (exports) 

30,000 

Italy 

12,000 

Japan (Korea) about 

10,000 

Mexico 

2,000 

U.S.A 

4,000 

Madagascar 

8,000 


There is a considerable output in Bavaria, but recent figures 
are not available, and Mexico is also a producing country. Pro- 
duction was commenced in Madagascar on a commercial scale in 
1910; by 1913 the output had risen to 8,000 tons. The Ceylon 
graphite (plumbago) is of a very valuable grade, and fetches 
much higher prices than that produced elsewhere. The graphite 
now being obtained from Madagascar is, however, almost, if not 
quite, equal to the Ceylon product. In 1913 the average price of 
graphite imported into the United Kingdom from Ceylon was 271. 
a ton, from Madagascar 231., and from all other sources 81. 
Ceylon exports only about one-fifth of her output to the United 
Kingdom; thus in tha five, yeare iqnp out. of a total export 

averaging 30.000 tons a year, only 5,600 tons were snipj^cd to the 
United Kingdom, 14,600 tons went to the United States ot 
America, 7,000 tons to Germany, and 2,700 tons to Belgium. The 
.^'Ceylon output is probably much more than sufficient to render the 
Empire independent of foreign sources of supply. 

Graphite is found in Australia and New Zealand, but it is not 
worked to any extent. There is a small output in the Transvaal. 
In Canada, graphite is mined in Eastern Ontario and in Quebec : 
the output has been increasing in recent years ; the major portion 
of it is exported. The output of milled and refined graphite in 
Canada in 1916 was about 2,300 tons. 

Artificial graphite is produced from bituminous coal in electric 
furnaces at Niagara Falls, United States of America, by the In- 
ternational Acheson Graphite Co., and largely used as electrodes. 

Uses.— The chief uses of graphite are in the production of 
crucibles, lubricants, pencils, stove polishes, pigments, electrodes 
for electric furnaces, &c. The world's consumption of natural 
graphite has been recently estimated at about 100,000 tons a year, 
of which about 54,000 tons were used for crucibles and 30,000 tons 
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for lubricants; tbe demand for the latter purpose has been in- 
creasing" greatly in recent years. Graphite is valued according 
to its freedom from grit, its carbon content, and, above all, its 
grain. For crucibles the coarse-grained Ceylon graphite is the 
best; hence its much higher price. Although artificial graphite 
is largely used for lubricating purposes and for electrodes, it is 
little used for crucible making, as it is amorphous, t.e., totally 
devoid of grain. 

Iron, 

The world's production of pig-iron in the years 1909-13 
averaged 66,800,000 tons; in 1913 it was about 76,500,000 tons. 

The chief countries contributing to the total (1909-13) were the 


United States 

Tons. 

27,495,000 

Germany 

15,780,000 

United Kingdom ... 

9,616,000 

France 

4,350,000 

Kussia 

3,590,000 

Austria-Hungary ... 

2,037,000 

Canada 

823,000 

Sweden 

629,000 

Spain 

438,000 

Italy 

325,000 


The average annual production of the United Kingdom is thus 
9,616,000 tons. Of this, only 4,870,000 tons were produced from 
native ores, the remaining 4,746,000 tons being obtained from 
imported ores. 

Practically ail the iron ore imported into the United Kingdom 
came from foreign countries, only very small quantities being 
imported from Empire sources — chiefly Canada and Newfound- 
land. The pig-iron produced from imported ores from Empire 
sources probably did not exceed 50,000 tons per annum on an 
' average. 

The total production of pig-iron from native ores in the Empire 
was therefore roughly as follows : — 


United Kingdom (from U.K. ores) 

„ „ (from other Empire ores)... 

Canada 

Australia ... 

Total 


Tons. 

4,870,000 

50.000 
823,000 

35.000 

5,778 000 


This represents only about 8^ per cent, of the world's total pro- 
duction of pig-iron. 
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Tlie consumption of pig-iron in the United Kingdom averages 
8,606,000 tons per aumm. The actual furnace production 
(9,610,000 tons) is 12 per cent, in excess of this figure, but the 
supplies from Empire sources (4,920,000 tons) only represent 67 
per cent, of the United Kingdom ""s requirements. 

The following is an estimate of the avei’age consumption of pig- 
iron in the Empire during the years 1909-13 : — 

Tons. 


United Kingdom 

8,606,000 

Australia 

86,000 

Canada 

1,036,000 

Other 

250,000 

Total 

9,978,000 


As the supply of pig-iron from Empire ores mined within the 
Empire was only 5,778,000 tons, it would appear that the Empire 
is only able to satisfy her requirements of pig-iron from her own 
resources to the extent of about 58 per cent. The dej)osits of iron 
ore within the Empire are, however, huge and more than enough 
to supply the demand for many years to come. An account of the 
iron ore deposits in the self-governing Dominions will be found 
on pp. 84, 05, 08, 104, and 110 of tliis Report. Figures as to the 
demand for, and the supplies of difi'erent varieties of iron in the 
Empire and other parts of the world, are given in Mr. Wallace 
Thorneycroft’s evidence, on pp. 230-240 of [Cd. 6517]. 


Lead. 


The world’s production of lead amounted during the years 
1909-13 to an average of 1,125,000 tons per annum. In 1913 it 
amounted to 1,170,000 tons, and the following table shows the 
chief sources of supply : — 


United States 

■ Tons. 
... 401,200 

Spain 

... 199,700 

Germany 

... 178,000 

Australia 

... 114,000 

Mexico 

... 61,000 

.Belgium ' ■... ■ :■ ■ ... ■ . ..... ■ 

... 49,800 

United Kingdom 

... 33,400 

Austria-Hungary 

... 23,700 

Italy 

... 21,400 


With regard to the United Kingdom figure above, it may be 
noted that only 19,800 tons of lead were obtained from native 
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ores. Of the remaining 13^600 tons, the quantity smelted from 
ores imported from other parts of the Empire was probably about 
5,000 tons, thus giving a production of lead in the United King- 
dom from Empire ores equal to 24,800 tons 
The total Empire production of metallic lead from Empire ore 


was approximately as follows : — 

Tons. 

United Kingdom 24,800 

Australia 114,100 

Canada 16,800 

Total ... ... ... 15f5,700 


Thus the total Empire output only represented about 13 per 
cent, of the world’s production of pig-lead. 

Turning to the question of consumption, the United Kingdom 
consumption of iin wrought lead during the five years 1909-13 was 
as follow-s : — 

Tons. Tons 

Lead smelted in the United Kingdom 33,400 
Imports of pig and sheet lead 210,000 

— '':''Ay.243,400: 

'■ 5,000 
42,000 
17,400 . 

Total exports — 64,400 

Consumption in the United Kingdom 179,000 

Thus, if the Empire production was only 155,700 tons, it would 
only supply about 86 per cent .of the requirements of the United 
Kingdom. Taking into comsideration the consumption of pig- 
lead in other parts of the Empire, we get a total consumption of 
about 212,000 tons, made up as follows : — 

Tons. 

United Kingdom 179,000 

Canada 22,500 

Australia 9,500 

Other Empire .... 1,000 

Therefore, the production of lead within the Empire in 1909-13 
only supplied the Empire requirements in this metal to the extent 
of some 73 per cent. 


Total supplies 
Less exports : — 

Contained in ore 

Pig and sheet lead 
Contained in manufactures 
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It is probable^ lioweTer, tliat the deficiency in Empire supplies 
cf lead will be largely met from resources which are being de- 
Teloped ill Burma. At Bawdwin, in the Northern Shan States, 
silver lead ores were mined by the Chinese in early times, and 
large accnnmlations of slag from these workings have been 
treated by the Burma Corporation, Ltd., at a. smelter at Mandalay 
and later at Mantu, near the mines belonging to the Corpora- 
tion : in ail about 182,000 tons of slags containing 76,814 tons of 
lead and 705,000 ozs. of silver haye been smelted and realised. 
Mining operations are being carried on by the Corporation, and 
the deposits have been found to be very valuable. The ore re- 
serves at July, 1916, were estimated to contain about 903,000 
tons of lead, about 688,000 tons of zinc, about 19,000 tons of 
copper, and about 83,000,000 ozs. of silver. The refined lead pro- 
duced during 1916 was 11,080 tons. 

Information as to lead production and deposits in the self- 
governing Dominions will be found on pp. 82, 94, and 110 of this 
Eeport. 

Magnesite. 

No statistics are available as to the imports or consumption of 
magnesite in the United Kingdom. There is no home production. 

Austria, Greece, India, and the United States of America were, 
before the war, the chief sources of supply of magnesite. The 
following was the estimated annual output in each case, based on 
the average figures for 1909-1913, viz. : — 

Austria-Hungary (exports), 172,000 tons (calcined). 

Greece ... 67,000 „ (crude). 

plus 25,000 „ (calcined). 

India ... 8,000 „ (crude). 

United States of America ... 11,000 „ (calcined). 

There was also an output of a few hundred tons a year in 
Quebec. This has been greatly increased since the outbreak of 
war; the production of magnesite in Canada in 1915, chiefly crude 
but including some calcined, was about 14,000 tons, as compared 
witli an average production from 1909-1914, inclusive, of 560 tons. 
Magnesite is found in other parts of Canada, e.g., British 
Columbia and the Yukon, but, so far as is known, these deposits 
are not worked. Magnesite is being worked in South Australia 
for use at Port Pirie, where almost the whole production of the 
State is consumed. It occurs also in Queensland, but not in com- 
mercial quantities. There is a small production in the Transvaal. 
It is appa,rently very doubtful whether the output within the 
Empire is at all adequate to meet the demand. 


—Magnesite is of considerable industrial importance as a 
materi^for refractory bricks and furnace linings, and as a source 
of niagTOsS.m salts. It is also used in the manufacture of certain 
cement floorings. 

'Manganese, 

The estimated annual consurn 2 )tion of manganese ores in the 
United Kingdom in the five years 1909-1913 was 430^000 tons; the 
demand is greatly increasing. A very small proportion of the 
ores was obtained from mines at home ; manganese ore is raised 
in Wales, and deposits which are no longer worked occur in Corn- 
wall and Devon. The average output of ore in the United King- 
dom in 1909-1913 was only 4,500 tons, nearly all from mines in 
Carnarvonshire. In the live years referred to, the auiuial. imports 
into the United Kingdom from British India averaged 190,000 
tons, from Kiissia 170,000 tons, and from Brazil 54,000 tons. In 
this period only 32 per cent, of the total exports of these ores 
from India (averaging 607,000 tons annually) were sent to the 
United Kingdom, the remainder going chiefly to Belgium, the 
Gnited States of America, and Prance. The imported ores are 
richer in metallic content than the Welsh ore ; the latter contains 
only about 32 per cent, of manganese, whilst the ores from India 
contain 45 to 55 per cent, (those from the Central Province having 
the largest metallic yield), from Bussia 45 to 56 ^jer cent, and up- 
wards, and from Brazil about 53 per cent. In addition to man- 
ganese ores pro})er there are considerable imiiorts into the United 
Kingdom from Spain and elsewhere of ferruginous manganese ores 
(say, 20 to 40 per cent, of manganese and rich in iron), and 
manganiferous iron ores (say 8 per cent, and upwards of man- 
ganese). At the present time (1916-17) a large pi‘oportion of the 
Brazilian ore is going to the United States, where it is used in 
the production of ferro-manganese. India could supply the whole 
of the manganese required at present for use in the Empire- 

In the Dominions there ai'e extensive deposits of manganese in 
Queensland, but the quantity raised is small, being only of the 
order of a thousand tons annually. The Mount Morgan Gold 
Mining Coni 2 )any uses most of the Qtieeuslaud ore, but a few 
hundred tons of Bussian. manganese ore are ini 2 )orted into the 
Commonwealth annually from the United Kingdom. Manganese 
ore is also found in Kew South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Western Australia, but the ont|)ut is small, the low price of 
the ore having prevented development. Some quantities of high- 
grade ore were shipped from South Australia to the United King-- 
dom in 1916. Deposits exist in many parts of Kew Zealand, and 
some of them were worked to a small extent in past years. Man- 
ganese occurs in various parts of Canada, but it is not worked to 
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any extent : a few hundred tons have been raised in different 
parts of Nova Scotia, Extensive deposits of low-grade man- 
ganese ore exist near Conception Bay in Newfoundland, but so 
far only sample shipments have been sent to the United States 
for testing. In South Africa, sni,all quantities have been obtained 
in the Cape Province. Egypt has large dejiosits of iron man- 
ganese ores of great future value, as, although they are' low in 
manganese (30 to 40 per cent.), their other constituent is mainly 
iron, and they are almost free from silica. Deposits also exist in 
West Africa. 

Uses . — Manganese finds its principal use iii the iron and steel 
industry. Manganese ores are added to iron ores for smelting, 
and smelted by themselves for making sjjiegelcisen and ferro- 
manganese, both of which are used largely in steel making’. Man- 
ganese ores and compounds are also employed in the manufaetui'e 
of chlorine and ])leaching powder, in making electi’ic dry cells, in 
smelting lead and other ores, and for colouring and decolouri'^ing 
.glass,' x%c. 

Ill ica . 

Imports of mica into the United Ningdoin averaged 34,200 cwts. 
a year in the period 1909-1913 : of this quantity British India 
furnished 29,500 cwts. and Canada 1,100 cwts. The greater ]Kirt 
of the mica reaching the United Kingdom is re-exported ; in 1909- 
1913 the re-exports (largely to Germany and the United States of 
America) amounted to an annual average of 21,700 cw’ts. The 
Home Office returns of mineral output record a large prodiietian 
of mica in the United Kingdom ; the figures for 1909-1913 
average 27,000 tons. This, however, is almost wholly mica clay, 
obtained a by-product from china-clay "works, and is of no 
value for the more important industrial purposes for which sheet 
mica is used. The Xricorded value (at the workings) of the mica 
produced in the United Kingdom averaged only 7s. per fan, as 
compared with about 41. per art. for imported mica (1909-1913). 

India, the United States, and Canada are, in the order named, 
the chief sources of the world’s supply of mica. The Canadian 
deposits are of special importance as being practically the sole 
commercial source of phlogopite or amber mica. This is softer 
and more flexible than the niiiscovite, or white mica, which is 
raised in India, and the United States of America. Canada ex- 
ports about 7,000 cwts. of mica a year, about 85 per cent, going 
to the United States of America, and the bulk of the remainder 
to the United Kingdom, The exports from British India aver- 
aged 49,000 cwts. (1909-1913); the United Kingdom took about 52 
per cent., the United States of America 20 per cent., and Gennaiiy 
16 per Cent. 
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Mica is known to occur in Australia and Newfoundland, but is 
not worked commercially. Small quantities are raised in the 
Transvaal. It is a very widely distributed mineral, but very few 
deposits do or are likely to yield it in plates of the size required 
for the principal uses. There seems no doubt that India and 
Canada are able to meet the whole of the demand for mica within 
the Empire. 

Uses , — Mica is used largely as an insulating material in elec- 
trical appliances; other important uses are for glazing windows 
of stoves and furnaces and for making lamp chimneys, and the 
diaphragms of phonographs. Ground mica is employed in the 
manufacture of certain paints, lubricants, piston packing, Ac. 

Molybdenum. 

Molybdenum and molybdenum ore are not separately recorded 
in the trade returns of the United Kingdom, and no statistics of 
imports or consumption are available. The only commercial ores 
are molybdenite (the sulphide) and wiilfenite (molybdate of lead). 
The former produces at least 96 per cent, of the molvbdeniim 
metal or its alloys or compounds consumed. Molybdenite occurs 
in low-grade deposits in Ireland, but it is doubtful if in sufficient 
quantities to become a commercial source of supply. At the pre- 
sent time Australia (Queensland and New South Wales) and Nor- 
way are the chief sources of molybdenite, but production com- 
menced in Canada in 1914, and the United States is a consider- 
able producer both of molybdenite and wulfenite. 

The export of molybdenite from Australia averaged 105 tons a 
year in 1909-1913 ; of this figure 35 tons 'went to Germany, 40 tons 
to Erauce, and 27 tons to the United Kingdom. The most im- 
portant deposits worked in Australia are in the Chillagoe district, 
Queensland, and in certain districts in New South “Wales. 
Molybdenite also occurs in Tasmania, New^ Zealand, South Africa. 
Newfoundland, Labrador, and many other countries. Many de- 
posits exist in Canada; working is now taking place in Ontario. 
It is probable that in the future Canada may become an im- 
portant source of supply. 

Uses . — ^The most important industrial use of molybdenum ore is 
in the production of ferro-molybdenum, which is used in tlie pro- 
duction of special steels- Molybdenum oxides and its salts are 
also of industrial importance, but the amount of ore used in their 
manufacture is extremely small in comparison with that for steel- 
making. 


* The Canadian Department of Mines reported an output of about 28,000 lbs. 
of molybdenite in 1915. 
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. Nichel. 

Tlie imports of nickel and nickel ore are not separately re- 
corded in the trade returns of the United Kingdom and no figures 
as to consumption can he traced. 

Canada and New Caledonia furnish the bulk of the world’s 
supply of nickel ore. The ore raised in Canada represented (in 
1913) about 22,000 tons of nickel,* whilst it is estimated that the 
metallic content of the ore shipped from New Caledonia in the 
same year was about one-third of that figure. Small quantities 
of nickel ore are also raised in Norway, Saxony, Greece, and tlie 
United States of America. 

In Canada, the silver-cobalt ores of the Cobalt district yield 
some quantities of nickel, but this source of siqiply is insignificant 
in comparison with the nickel-copper ore deposits of the Sudbury 
District (Ontario). The Sudbury output has so far been prac- 
tically in the hands of two companies, vis;., the Mond Nickel Com- 
pany and the Canadian Copper Company, the latter being a sub- 
sidiary of the International Nickel Company of New York. These 
companies roast and smelt the ore locally into matte, usually con- 
taining about 80 per cent, of nickel and copper (the actual con- 
tents vary, but roughly average two of nickel to one of copper). 
The nickel has not hitherto been extracted from the matte in 
Canada; the Mond Nickel Company shij) it to its work.s in South 
Wales for refining and separation. The Canadian Copper Com- 
pany, which deals with larger quantities of ore than the Mond 
Company, sends its matte to the works of the International Nickel 
Company, New Jersey, for refining. The output of metal of both 
•companies is understood to have increased since the war. An 
alloy of copper and nickel, called Monel metal, which is used 
for industrial purposes, is produced from the matte by the Inter-* 
national Nickel Company, without I’efining and separating .the 
copper and nickel. The Canadian trade returns show that the 
exports of ‘"‘fine nickel, contained in ore, matte, and spiess'’ 
averaged 17.,600 tons a year in the five years ended March 31st, 
I9.14t ; of this total 15,200 tons went to the United States of 
America and. 2,300 tons to the United Kingdom. 

Eeturns are not available showing the amount of nickel (^m- 
tained in the ores and matte shipped from New Caledonia, but the 
1913 exports (92,000 tons of ore and nearly G,000 tons of matte) 
probably represented from 7,000 to 9,000 tons of metal. The New 


The corresponding figures for 1914 and 1915 are 20,000 tons and 31,000 tons 
respectively. 

t This figure has been greatly increased since the war : exports in the 
13 months ended March 3lst, 1916, were' about :31,000 tons, of whieh 26 000 
Tons were sent to the United .States of America, and 6,000 tons to the United 
Kingdom 
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Caledonian ores were shipped mainly to Europe (Fraiioc, the 
United Eiiigdoni, Belgium, and Germany), but they and matte 
from them are also smelted in the United States of America by 
the United States Nickel Company. 

The world’s annual output of metallic nickel is estimated to 
have averaged nearly 24,000 tons in the period 1900-1913, and 
was steadily increasing. Over half the total was ])rodueed in 
North America (United States of America); the output in the 
United Kingdom and Germany averaged about 5,000 tons each, 
tiiat of France being rather smaller. 

Nickel ore is not mined on a considerable scale in any of the 
Dominions except Canada. Copper-nickel ore has been raised on 
the west coast of Tasmania, where there are promising deposits, 
but operations ceased on the outbreak of war; in 1914 the (pian- 
tity raised was 3,089 tons, valued at 15,815/. at the mine. It is 
known to exist in Newfoundland, South Africa, Egypt, and 
Greece, and occurrences are reported from Australia. The 
Madagascar ores resemble those of New Caledonia, and will ])rob- 
ably prove of importance. 

There is no doubt that Canada is able to furnish all the nickel 
oi’e required for use in the Empire, but the Canadian deposits are 
largely controlled by United States capital, and the larger part, 
of the ore raised has hitherto been smelted in the States, though 
arrangements are now being made for the erection of smelters in 
Ontario by the International Nickel Company and the British 
America Nickel Corporation. The absence of refining facilities in 
Canada caused considerable agitation in the Dominion both before 
and after the outbreak of war, and it was suggested that the ex- 
}>ort of ore or niatte should be prohibited in order to prevent sup- 
plies from Canada from reaching enemy countries. This was not 
done, but arrangements were made to ensure the safe disposal of 
Canadian nickel. An account of the Canadian nickel industry 
will be found on pp. 45-(j of [Cd. 8457]. 

Uses . — Nickel is used in a large number of non-ferrous alloys 
and as a protecting and hardening cover for articles made of 
other metals, on which it is dejiosited eiectrolytically. Added to 
steel in the proportion of 2^ to 3 per cent., with or without the 
addition of other metals, it forms an important alloy, nickel steel 
lieing largely used for armour plating and in munitions of war, 
although more largely for automobile parts and structural work 
where lightness is necessary. Other steel alloys of industi’ial or 
military importance are obtained by using nickel in combination 
with chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, Ac. Nickel and copper- 
nickel alloys are also coined for currency of small denominations. 
There is some prospect that metallic cobalt, which has similar 
properties to iiickei, may displace the latter for certain purposes. 
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Nitrate of Soda, 

Tile average annual imports of nitrate of soda into tlie United 
Kingdom in the five years 1909-1913 were 122.,000 tons, of whicli 

117.000 tons came from Chile. Be-exports averaged 9,000 tons, 
leaving 113,000 tons for consumption in the United Kingdoin. 
Iniports into Canada in the same period averaged 27,000 tons, 
of wliich about half were entered as coming from Chile, and about 
iialf from the United States, the latter imports being probably of 
t'hilean origin. Imports into Australia were rather more than 

3.000 tons a year; practically the wdiole of this total came from 
Chile. The trade returns of New Zealand do not show the quan- 
tity >}f nitrate imported, and such figures as are available from 
^^outli Africa show that the Union purchases vm'y small quantities 
.■only./.:." 

No record can be traced of the existence of any commercial de- 
posits of nitrate of soda rvithin the Empire. The chief, and 
practically the only, source of the world’s supply of native nitrate 
is northern Chile, where vast deposits exist. The exports from 
Chile averaged about 2,400,000 tons a year in 1909-1913; about 
20 to 2o per cent, of this went to the United States of America, 
most of the remainder being shipped to Europe. 

Vses . — The most important xise of nitrate of soda is as a fer- 
tiliser; it is also used commercially in the production of nitric 
acid. For agricultural purposes nitrate has had to meet the 
competition of sulphate of ammonia, another fertiliser much 
richer in available nitrogen. Synthetic nitrates are produced on 
a large scale in Norway by fixing the nitrogen from the air, and 
the industry has been largely developed in Germany since the 
outbreak of war. The question of the synthetic production of 
liitrogeu compounds in the United Kingdom and Canada is 
receiving attention. 

The Plat ilium Group of Metals, 

This includes platinum, ])alladium, rhodium, osmium, and 
ruthenium. The first-named is of great industrial importance. 

The average quantity of platinum imported into the United 
Kingdo]n during each of the j'ears 1009 to 1913 was 41,000 ozs. 
troy ; the average re-exports were 6,000 ozs., leaving 35,000 ozs. 
as the net quantity retained for use in the United Kingdom, Im- 
ports of platinum into the Dominions, whether in the forjii of 
unmanufactured metal or crucibles, &c., are small. Complete 
figures are not available, but there is ground for placing the total 
well under 2,000 ozs. a year. The trade rohirns of the United 
Kingdom show France as the country of origin of about 70 per 
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eent. of tlie platiiuim imported^ but tliis is mainlv Russian plati- 
num pureliasod for re-sale by a Frencli company having large 
financial interests in the trade. Other countries whence platinum 
reached the United Kingdom are Russia, and the United States 
of Colombia (direct)^ Germany,, and the United States of 
America. 

Russia furnishes about 95 per cent, of the world’s supply of 
]iiatinum, which before the war was estimated at from 250,000 to 
300,000 ozs. a year; the Russian output is under Government con- 
trol. The Colombian deposits, which were worked before those 
of Russia, are an important and growing source of supply. Small 
(juantities of platinum are produced in the United States of 
America. Small amounts of platinum occur in the nickel-coppc}* 
ores of Sudbury, Ontario. The matte obtained from these ores 
(which is exported for refining) contains platinum metals to the 
t‘xte]it of from 0T7 to 0*5 oz. per ton, which is recovered by the 
Al'ond Nickel Company at Swansea, and (partially) in the works of 
the International Nickel Co.m])any, New Jersey, but the output of 
platinum from these sources does not exceed a few hundred ozs. 
anmiaiiy. Attempts have been made to work platinum deposits 
in British Columbia, but these have not yet become a serious 
source of supply. Platinum is known to exist in various j)arts of 
Australia.; a deposit has been worked intermittently in Victoria, 
and small quantities (610 ozs. in 1912) are raised in New South 
Wales. New Zealand also has a small production. 

For many purposes, platinum is alloyed with iridium, a similar 
metal. An important source of this is osmiridium (a native alloy 
of iridium with osmium, a catalytic agent), which is now largely 
obtained from Tasmania, where production commenced in 1911. 
Idle output in Tasmania up to the end of 1915 was 3,700 ozs., 
valued at 32,000L After the outbreak of war, ])roduction fell off 
■considerably. Osmium and iridium are also found in New South 
Wales. Although the platinum metals have always been mainly 
obtained from alluvial deposits as native metals, large quanti- 
ties are now obtained as a by-])rodiict in smelting operations, 
mainly in the final mud left from the electrolytic purification 
of gold, copper, and nickel ore. Although their amount is too 
small to justify tlieir extraction except as by-products, the total 
amount recovered increases yearly and may prove to be of extreme 
industrial importance. The nickel ores of Sudbury yield more 
paiiadium than is obtained from all other sources. They also 
yield platinum and iridium, and the output of these three metals 
from the treatment of nickel matte could be very largely increased 
by taking the necessary precautions in refining. This is done in 
the Mond electrolytic refinering processes. 
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Uses. — Ks platinum is very infusible and not readily acted ui: 
by acids, it is of great importance for many cliemicai and 
scientific purposes (e.g., for making crucibles, weights, and ves- 
sels for concentrating acids). Its principal use is as a catalytic 
agent in making sulphuric acid, &c. ; it has also important aj)- 
plications in the electrical industry, e.p., for contact breakers, 
&:c. For many of these uses no adequate substitute is known. 
Platinum has been used for many years in the production of 
jewelleiy, and in the preparation of dental plates, but is being: 
replaced by palladium since the war. 

Me7'cury (Qidcksih^er). 

Quicksilver is not })roduced in the United Kingdom. During 
the five years, 1909-1913, the annual imports averaged 1,520 tons, 
and the annual re-exports 919 tons, so that the annual consump- 
tion in normal conditions may be estimated at 600 tons a year. 
3?he principal countries whence quicksilver is imported into the 
United Kingdom are Spain (annual average 1,196 tons), Italy 
(annual average 214 tons), and Mexico (annual average 45 tons); 
the United Kingdom is wholly dependent on sources of sup})]y 
outside the Empire. The large proi^ortion of re-exports is due to 
the fact that the principal Spanish mine (the Alnuideii) is con- 
trolled by Bothschilds, and all the output is aiiarketed through 
London. Of the re-exports from the United Kingdom an iuinnai 
average of 474 tons went to British Possessions, but shipments 
to Hong Kong (probably ultimately for China) account for over 
half this figure. The average annual imports into the Dominions 
(1909-1913) were as follows : — Union of South Africa 120 tons 
(chiefly from Austria-Hungary and Spain), Australia 50 tmis 
(nearly all from Spain via the United Kingdom), Canada 80 
(principally from United States of America and United King- 
dom); New Zealand also imports annually a few tons of Spanish 
quicksilver from the United Kingdom. The total consumption 
in the Dominions may thus be put at about 250 tons a year. 

The chief sources of the world’s supply of quicksilver are Spain, 
witli ail annual output averaging nearly 1,300 tons (1909-1913), 
Italy (about 900 tons annual output), Austria-Hungary (nearly 
800 tons). United States (over 700 tons). The United States out- 
put has fallen ofl* greatly during the last 10 years, and whereas 
it was formerly (on balance) an exporting country, it has now 
become an importer of quicksilver. There is also a small output 
in Mexico. The total annual production of quicksilver in tlie 
world was estimated to have been 4,000 tons, or rather less, prior 
to the war. ^ 
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Qxiicksilver ore (cinnabar) is not raised on a conimeTcial scale 
in any of the Dominions. It is known to occiu* in various parts 
of Australia and some prospecting lias been done, especially in 
Queensland, where extensive deposits of low-grade ore hav(? been 
found in the Kilkevan district. Cinnabar lias also been dis- 
covered ill certain localities in New Zealand, Init attempts made 
at different times to work the deposits have not been successful. 
Cinnabar has been raised to a small extent in British Cohimbia. 

Uses . — Quicksilver is very largely used in the extraction of gold 
and silver from their ores. Another important use is in the jiro- 
ductioii of fulminate for explosives., and the red oxide has recently 
been employed as a paint for ships' bottoms to prevent fouling. 
In addition^ cjuicksilver has very numerous a])plicatioris in 
science., e.g., for electrical and physical apparatus, in the arts^ 
and in medicine; for many of these uses no suitable substitutes 
are known. 

Eoclx Phosphates {Phosphate of Lime, djc.). . 

Formerly considei’able quantities of phosphate of lime were 
mined or quarried in the United Kingdom. Figures are availalde 
from 1874 onwards; they show that the output, which exceeded 
250,000 tons in each .of the years 1875 and 1876., had fallen in 1880' 
to 30,000 tons and in 1890 to 18,000 tons. It has now entirely 
ceased, owing to the imports of cheaper phosphate from the 
United States of America and North Africa, and to the increasing 
use of basic slag as a phosphatic fertiliser. The average annual 
imports of phosphate of lime and rock phosphate ” into the 
United Kingdom in 1900-1913 were 492,000 tons, of which 5,000 
tons were re-exported. The imported rock phosphates are mainly 
used in the production of superphosphates and other compound 
fertilisers, and are to some extent re-exported in this form.. The 
annual exports of superphosphates produced in the United King- 
dom averaged 121,000 tons (1909-1913), of which about two-thirds 
went to foreign countries, and about one-third to British I*oh- 
sessions, especially Australia and New Zealand. Other phospliatie 
fertilisers, or materials for fertilisers, which are obtained in the 
United Kingdom from abroad are basic slag (net average annual 
imports, 1909-1913, 30,000 tons), bones (35,000 tons), and guano 
(20,000 tons). There is, however, also a large export of basic slag 
of United Kingdom production, the annual average being 103,000 
tons. The bulk of this goes to' the Continent, but New Zealand 
has been buying increasing quantities in recent years. 

In the Dominions the chief consumers of phosphatic manures 
are the wheat-growing districts of Australia and New Zealand. 
During the five years 1909-1913, . the imports of rock phosphates 
into Australia averaged T00,000 tons a year; nearly all of this 
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■came from Ocean Island (where large deposits are worked by tlm* 
Pacific Phosphate Co.), and other islands in the Pacific, thongh 
small quantities are also recorded from Christmas Island. The 
Imik of the crude phosphates imported is retained in the Com- 
monwealth, where a considerable industry is engaged in the pre- 
paration of fertilisers for use in Australia and for export. Im- 
ports of superphosphates averaged 46,000 tons annually in the 
same period; of this total 25,000 tons came from the ’'United 
Kingdom and 15,000 tons from Japan; there is an annual export 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 of superphosphates prepared in Aus- 
tralia. Australia also imports guano from islands in the Pacific. 
The trade returns of New Zealand did not show separate state- 
ments of the imports of phosphates, &c., until 1914. In that 
yeai.' the imports were: — ^Basic slag,, including Thomas phosphate 
slag, 37,000 tons (21,000 tons from the United Kingdom and 14,000 
tons from Germany); guano and rock phosphates 21,000 tons 
(11,000 tons from the Straits Settlements — probably originally 
from Christmas Island — •about 5,000 tons from islands i]i tlie 
Pacific, and smaller quantities from Madagascar and Australia) ; 
Mipeiq^hosphates 56,000 tons (mainly from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Japan, and Australia). Imports uf 
supeipliosphates and crude phosphates into South Africa averaged 

25.000 tons a year during 1909-1913; of this total Holland supplied 

12.000 tons, and the United 'Kingdom and Germany about 5,00u 
tons each. No figures are available to show the quantities of 
phosphates, Ac., imported into Canada and Newfoundland, but 
the consumption of phosphatic manures in these Dominions is very 
small. 

The world’s production of phospliate rock was estimated at 
nearly 7,000,000 tons a year before the war. Of this total the 
United States of America produced about 3,000,000 tons from the 
rich and easily worked Floridan deposits, whilst Algeria and 
Tunis together supplied about tlie same quantity. Other sources 
of supply are Ocean Island, Christmas Island, France, and 
lielgium. There is also a small but increasing output in Egypt. 
Tlie })roduction in the Dominions is at present inconsiderable. 
Canada formerly produced some 30,000 tons of phosphate of Imie 
annually, but the output lias now practically ceased. Eock phos- 
phates are known to occur in certain parts of Australia and de- 
posits in South Australia are being developed; difficulties in the 
wav of marketing are being investigated by the Geological Survey 
Department there. There has also been some output of guano 
and rock phosphates from deposits on islands off the coasts of 
Yvesteni Australia. In N.ew Zealand phosphate rock is obtained 
from deposits in Otago, the annual output being about 10.000 
tons. 
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The figures given above show that the Empire is at present 
largely dependent on foreign sources for its supply of phosphates. 
There is not sufficient evidence to show whether workable deposits 
exist in sufficient quantities to render it self-supporting in this 
respect. As there is every reason to suyipose that the great wheat- 
growing* areas of Canada cannot go on producing grain in- 
definitely "without the application of phospliatic and other 
manures, the question of future supplies is one of importance, but 
it involves technical inquiries into such points as the possibility 
of replacing superphosphates by basic slag*, and as to "srhether 
sufficient quantities of the latter "would be available. Generally, 
the wliole matter of the Empire supplies of all fertilisers, includ- 
ing not only phosphates but .sulphate of ammonia, c\y an amide, 
potasli, and other necessities of plant life, merits exjjert 
investigation. 

Vsus . — The chief use of rock phosphate is in the production of 
agricultural fertilisers; it is used to a small extent directly for 
this purpose, but in order to improve its manurial value and to 
render it soluble in water it is usually converted into super-phos- 
phates by treatment with sulphuric acid, &c. Rock phosphate 
( also forms the basis of sundry special compound manures. 
Phosphorus and its compounds are also obtained from phosphate 
rock. 

Sulphur. 

The average annual imports of crude sulphur into the United 
Kingdom in the jjeriod 1909-1913 were 408,000 cwts., of which 
395,000 cwts. came from Italy. 

The average quantity of sulphur re-exported from the United 
Kingdom was 38,000 cwts., largely to the United States of 
America, Canada, and South Africa. Considerable amounts are 
also imported into the Dominions; the average annual imports 
into Canada in the period stated were 484,000 cwts., of which the 
United States of America supplied 354,000 cwts., Japan 04,000 
cwts., Italy 30,000 cwts., and the United Kingdom 31,000 cwts. 
The Ansti’alian imports averaged 44^,000 cwts., of which 244,000 
cwts. came from Japan and 195,000 cwts. from Italy. New Zea- 
land imported 35,000 cwts. (animal average), about two-thirds of 
which came from Japan, The imports into the Union of South 
Africa averaged 359,000 cwts. ; of this total Spain supplied 163,000 
cwts., Italy 155,000 cwts,, and the United Kingdom 38,000 cwts. 

The amount of native sulphur produced in the world before the 
War was estimated to be about 780,000 tons a year, of which Sicily 
produced 370,000 tons and the United States of America 280,000 
tons, the remainder i^epre-senting mainly the output in Japan and 
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Spain. Tliere is no production of crude sulpinu* on a large scale 
in any of the Dominions. Considerable deposits exist on White 
Island, Bay of Plenty, New Zealand, but no export has taheii 
place since 1902. In the five years preceding that date nearly 
100,000 cwts. were shipped. Kecent attempts to work the de- 
posits ‘have been unsuccessful, owing to various accidents. At 
Botorua, however, small deposits of sulphur are being worked for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid in the Dominion itself. 

The figures given above relate to native sulphur, but sul])hur 
and milphuric acid a-re also obtained largely from pyrites; in. 
fact it is estitnated that between 90 and 95 per cent, of the sul- 
phuric acid manufactured in the United Kingdom is obtained 
from pyrites. This is commonly cupriferous, and after roasting 
to remove the sulphur is washed to recover the copper and pre- 
cious metals, if i)resent. The final residue of iron oxide is sold 
for various purposes, including smelting down for pig iron, so 
that the Biltish pyrites industry is not merely in connection witli 
suljdmric acid manufacture. Imports of iron pyrites (chietiy 
cupreous) into the United Kingdom averaged 828,009 tons in tlie 
five years 1909-1913. S})aiii sup})]ied 572,000 tons, Noj-way 106,000 
tons, and Portugal 76,000 Ions. The only impoif s i-ecorded from 
British Possessions wore from Newfoundland, with an annual 
iiverage of 27,000 tons. There is a very small out])ut from mine.s 
in the United Kingdom and also from the recovery of alkali 
waste; tliere is also some production of pyrites in Canada {avm*- 
aging in 1909-1913 about 72,000 tons a year),^ but for pyrites as 
well as for native sulphur the Empire is mainly dependent nil 
foreign sources of supply. Very large deposits exist in Eastern 
Canada, but working hitherto has been on a relatively small scale. 

Us€s . — Sulphur is used for the production of sulphuric acid, 
which has very wide industrial applications. Sulpliur is also a 
constituent of gunpowder, insecticides, and is utilised in the |.>re- 
paration of many important chemicals and for vuk'anising 
rubber. 

fhoria and the allied rare earths. 

The rare earths include the oxidc.s of the metals thorium, 
cerium, didymium, lanthanum, and other rare metals. They form 
constituents of the mineral monazite, which is a phosphate of 
those metals; and they also occur in the mineral thorianite found 
in Ceylon {an cxii*emely rich thorium mineral), in thorite, cerite. 


® This figure had risen to over 260,000 tons in 1915 ; in the .same year Canada 
exported about 8,600 tons ot suiphurie acid as compared with onlv H,300 tons in 
■1014. 
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and many otlier minerals. Only monazite and tliorianite are of 
commercial importance^ and the former is now ])ractically the 
^;oIe source of tlioria. 

Practically^ the only important nse of thorium is in the manu- 
facture of incandescent gas mantles, whicli are com])oscd mainly 
of thoria, (thorium oxide), obtained by saturating a textile fabric 
in a solution of thorium nitrate and “ burning otf." No s])ecific 
information is available as to the consumption of thorium iiitrate 
in the United Kingdom, but the estimated consumption of gas 
mantles during the year iyi3 amounted to about 70 millions/^' of 
'which probably 40 millions, or slightly less, were imported froin 
(ieianany. In addition to the thoria contained in imported 
mantles, thorium nitrate to the value of 41,000L was imjjorted. 
From investigation of various mantles it appears that the average 
content of thoria is about *5 gram per mantle. The amount of 
thoria required per annum for the entire consumption of the 
United Kingdom is somewhat over 34 tons, or, if we take the 
mantle consumption of the Empire as 100 millions per annum, the 
amount of tlioria required is about 49 tons. 

Monazite sand is only found in commercial quantities in 
Travancore (India) and in Brazil. There are also deposits in 
Ueylon and in Carolina, and the alluvial tin deposits of the Straits 
Settlements, Malay, and Nigeria also yield monazite, but these 
sources are not of present importance. The crude sand is concen- 
trated by the concessionaries and the final concentrate, known as 
monazite sand, or more commonly as monazite, is sent to Europe 
and the United States, where it is treated chemically with pro- 
duction of thoria, ceria, didymia, &c. (the oxides of the above 
metals). * 

Although ceria is the main constituent of monazite as regards 
'quantity, the more important constituent, from the commercial 
point of view, is thoria. Both monazite and tliorianite are sold 
on the basis of their thoria contents only. 

The monazite industry in Brazil has been hampjered by the im- 
position of a 50 per cent, ad valorem duty on the exports from all 
its principal (coastal) deposits, and by fixing prohibitive duties 
or restrictions on the associated minerals (zircon, &(■.), which ai^e 
obtained during the dressing of the sands in Brazil, The exjiort 
'Of monazite from Brazil has gradually decreased from 6,462 metric 
tons in 1909 to 1,437 metric tons in 1913. The average content 
of Brazilian monazite is 4 to 7 per cent., so that the output of 


The figure most commonly given for the consumption of gas mantles in 
the United Kingdom is lOQ millions, but there is good reason to believe that 
‘this is an over-estimate. 
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thoria from this source in 1913. was. about 70 tons (allowing? for 
a recovery of 90 per cent.). 

The output of the Travancore deposits in the foin- years pre- 
ceding the War averaged 1,300 tons per annum, and the contents 
of thoL’ia about 8 to 9 per cent., or about 100 tons. In addition 
to the original concession a 20 years’ lease to work 150 acres for 
monazite has been recentl}" taken up by a British firm (Thorhim 
Ltd.), but no sand had at a recent date been exported from this 
concession. 

The entire output of the Travancore deposits was before the 
war sold to the Auer Gesellschaft of Berlin, but is now exported 
to the United Kingdom and the United States, and of the 
Brazilian deposits a large part was sold to the German Thorium 
Syndicate (Sthamer, De Haen, Knoeffler, Kuhuheim, and the Aus- 
trian Welsbach Co.), who, together with the Auer Gesellschaft, 
controlled tin? price of thorium nitrate. 

There are now at least three, possibly four, lirins extracting 
thorium nitrate from monazite in the United Kingdom, and while 
it is not possible to give precise figures as to their output, it is 
esthnated that this output docs not exceed 20 tons of the nitrate 
per annum. This is ecpiivalent to about 20 million mantles per 
annum. Tlie manufacturing* capacity of these firms is probably 
considerably greater tluui the output. 

The prodnetion of thorium nitrate results in a large quantity 
of by-prodnets, including ceria and didymia, from which 
pyrophoric alloys are obtained. These are used in place of 
matches, and as igniters for fuses, &c., and are increasingly 
used both for domestic, industrial, and war purposes. 

The dressing of the crude monazite (prior to the chemical treat- 
ment) separates zircon as a by-product. Zircon is in small de- 
mand for the manufacture of enamels and of refractory furnace 
linings, &c. 

Note on the control of the Travancore Deposits . — These deposits 
were discovered in 1909 by a mining prospector named Scdioni- 
berg, who leased the concession to the London Cosmopolitan 
Mining Co., who were unable to obtain in this country the money 
to work them. The Travancore Minerals Co. were finally formed 
to work the deposits, it being a condition of the original conces- 
sion that it could only be transferred to a British Company. At 
the outbreak of war the whole of the preference shares and* 11,000 
ordinary shares in the Travancore Minerals' Co. were held in trust 
for the Auer Gesellschaft of Berlin. The main new conditions 
laid down for the continuance of the concession are that all seven 
directors (one of whom is to be nominated by the Secretary of 
State for India) nmi?,t be English born, that the capital is in- 
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creased from 40,0007. to 100,000/., the British Iiolding iacreased 
and the G-erman contracts cancelled. The following niidertakiiig 
lias been accepted in respect of futxire transactions : — 

Tile Company will be ready at all times to sell inonazite 
sand direct at a fair price to any honCi fide British firm that 
may desire to purchase the material in reasonable quantities for 
the purpose of manufacture. The Company further undertake 
that they give no preference in the matter of price to any pur- 
chaser of very large quantities, but that the price per ton for 
all purchases of lots of 10 tons and upwards shall be the same, 
free at the mine. The Company clearly understand that if in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State for India the control of 
the Company has passed at any time out of British, hands, oi* 
if in the Secretary of State's oioinion there is grave danger at 
any time of British control being lost or jeopardised, or in the 
event of any breach of this undertaking, povv'er is reserved to 
cancel the conc^ession." 

Tin. 

The annual production of tin in the world prior to the War was 
from 120,000 to 125,000 tons. Biiring thp five years 1909-13 it 
averaged 118,000 tans, whilst in 1913 the figure was 127,000 tons,, 
made up as follows * 

Tons. 


British Malaya ... 64,800 

United Kingdom from native ores ... 5,200 

United Kingdom from imported ore.s ... 14,000 

Australia . 4,800 

Nigeria 4,500 

Germany 11,300 

lOiitch East Indies 17,100 

China 5,800 


About 8,500 tons of the tin smelted from imported ores in the 
United Kingdom, and practically all the German production, was 
from Bolivian tin ore. 

The production of tin from Empire ores smelted in the United 
Kingdom may be estimated at 2,500 tons. The production of tin 
in the British Empire was therefore about 81,500 tons, or 65 per 
cent, of the world's output. 

The consumption of un wrought tin in the United Kingdom 
probably averaged about 21,000 tons per annum, whilst that of 
the remai:g.der of the Empire may be estimated at about 6,000 
tons, giving an Empire consumption of 27,000 tonvS, or about 21 
per cent, of the world's supply. 
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The consumption of niiwrongrlit tin in foreign countries would 
therefore appear to be about 100,000 tons, whilst the production 
outside the Empire is only 45,500 tons. Thus foreign countries 
are dependent on the Empire to the extent of nearly 55 per cent, 
of their supx)lies. 

This figure, however, does not represent the whole case, for 
nearly all the tin consumed is used in the manufacture of tin- 
plate. The estimated amount of tin in the tinplate exported from 
the United Kingdom averaged 17,000 tons per annum, of which 
only 4,000 tons went to other parts of the Empire, giving a figure 
of about 13,000 tons to foreign countries. 'Ihie im])orts of tin- 
plate into the Empire from foreign sources represented only about 
1,500 tons of tin, giving a net ex])ort to foreign countries of tin in 
tinj^late of 11,500 tons. 

Taking this figure into consideration, it would appear that the 
consumption, of tin of Empire jiroduction in foreign countries was 
about 66,000 tons per annum out of a total consumxhion in these 
countries of 111,500 tons, i.c., foreign countries were de])cndeiit 
on the Empire to the extent of nearly 60 jier cent, of their total 
requirements of tin. 

Information as to the tin miiiiiig industry of Australia and 
South Africa will be found on })[). 95 and 106-7 of this Hejiort. 

Tungsten. 

The im])orts of tungsten, tungsten ores, and alloys containing 
tungsten are not separately recorded in the trade returns of the 
United Kingdom, and no official figures of consumption can be 
traced. 

Tungsten occurs in a considerable number of minerals, but the 
only ones which are dealt with on a commercial scale are wolfram 
and sclieelite. The term wolfram commonly includes the varieties 
(containing almost the same ju’oportion of tungsten) known as 
luibnerito and ferberite. These minerals vary considerably in 
eoniposition and merge into each other; for instance, no liubnerite 
occurs in quantity without containing some iron, and no ferberite 
without some manganese. In x:>ractiee also the terms’ are not used 
uniformly. Sclieelite occurs in considerable quantities, and its 
exploitation is rapidly increasing, although it is much less com- 
mon than wolfram. Until recently it fetched a lower price than 
wolfram, partly because impurities' which are difficult to remove 
are more common in sclieelite than in w’olfram, and partly from a 
trade xmejiidice which has now almost disaji|>eared. Sclieelite is 
likely to be in increasing demand as compared with wolfram, as 
metallurgical treatment progresses. 
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Wolfram is mined in tlie United Kingdom, mainly in Cornwall, 
and some small quantities of scheelite are raised in Cornwall. 
During the five years, 1909-1913, the output of these ores in the 
United Kingdom averaged 260 tons a year — only about 4 per cent, 
of the world’s total production. Tungsten ores are treated by 
water concentration, and, if associated with tin, are passed 
through a magnetic separator. The concentrates (averaging from 
60 to 70 per cent.) are sold on the basis of the percentage of .their 
metallic content in terms of tungstic acid. The average from 
the Cornish mines ranges from 60 to 70 per cent. 

The following particulars of the estimated annual average out- 
put (1909-1913) of the various tungsten ores in the principal pro- 
ducing countries are based on information from an American 
source, viz. : — 

Tons.’"’ 


United States (wolfram and scheelite) 

... 1,300 

Burma (wolfram) 

... 1,200 

Australia (wolfram and scheelite) 

... 1,100 

Portugal (wolfram) 

... 1,000 

Argentine (wolfram) 

700 

Bolivia (wolfram) 

300 

Japan (wolfram and scheelite) 

240 


In addition to these sources of supply, wolfram and scheelite 
are both found in the Federated Malay States. The output of 
the former is estimated at 700 to 750 tons, and of the latter 200 
tons, for 1917. New Zealand also produces scheelite, and the ex- 
ports from the Dominion averaged 140 tons a year during the 
period 1909 to 1913. In 1914 the export of scheelite concentrates 
was 204 tons, and in the following year 194 tons; in spite of the 
high price and certainty of market the output fell off in 1916. 
Small quantities have also been raised in Nova Scotia a.iid New 
Brunswick. Wolfram is also mined in Spain, and hubnerite in 
Peru. It should be noted that a large proportion of imported 
ores contain tin-stone and have to be elect ro-magnetically 
separated. This fact should be allowed for in considering 
statistics of tungsten ores. 

Tungsten ores occur widely in different parts of Australia, many 
of the deposits being unworked. They have also been noted in 
various places in Canada. Development in the past has probably 
been hindered by fluctuation in price : between 1897 and 1914 it 
varied between ds. and 51^. a unit, the highest price being re- 
corded in 1907. 


^ The output is expressed in terms of tons of ore eontuining 60 per cent, of 
tungstic acid. It should be noted that the output increased during the period 
stated and the average is to be regarded as an under-estimate of the normal 
consumption immediately before the War. 
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Before the War Germany was the chief producer of metallic 
tungsten and tungsten alloys; she exported about 800 tons of 
cungsten metal annually. By purchasing and treating low-grade 
ores, which British firms ’would not touch, Germany acquired con- 
trol also of most of the supplies of the best ore. The net imports 
>f tungsten ores into Germany in the five years 1909 to 1913 aver- 
aged 3,600 tons a year; rather more than half of this came from 
British sources, especially Burma, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Practically the whole of the supply of tungsten for the manu- 
facture of high-speed steels in the United Kingdom was derived 
from Germany before the War; on the cessation of this supply the 
Sheffield manufacturers formed a company (High-Speed Steel 
Alloys, Limited) with a factory at Widnes, which has been suc- 
cessful in producing tungsten metal from ores imported from 
Burma and other sources, and steps were taken to control, on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government, the whole of the available 
supply of tungsten ores from Australia, New Zealand, the 
Federated Malay States, and Burma. The whole of the output of 
ore within the Empire was commandeered by the Government, and 
a maximiim price of 55s. per unit of tungstic acid per ton was 
fixed. The enormous increase in the price of tungsten ores in 
the United States, following the demand for high-speed cutting 
steel to fulfil war requirements, has resulted in the production in 
the United States being increased from three to four times the 
pre-war figures. The output of tungsten in the Empire is prob- 
ably equal to the demand. There are two firms in the United 
Kingdom making tungsten powder. 

Uses . — The chief use of tungsten in the form of tungsten 
powder (metal) or ferro-tungsten (alloy), which is also made in 
England and France, is in the manufacture of special high-speed 
tool steels; the best tungsten steel will contain up to 20 per cent, 
of metallic tungsten. It is also used for filaments for electric 
lamps, in various surgical, dental, and other instruments, and in 
other less important uses. 

Zinc (Speltej'). 

Ores of zinc, combined with lead, are fairly widespread in tlie 
United Kingdom, though the precise extent of the deposits is not 
known, but the output of ore is not considerable. Almost all the 
native ore was exported for treatment, and the spelter produced 
in the United Kingdom is smelted from imported ores; the aver- 
age annual import of ores during the years 1911 to 1913 was 69,000 
tons. The estimated consumption of spelter in tlie United King- 
dom in 1913 was 194,000 tons. 
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Figures (estimated by the Metallgesellschaft of Frankfort) of 


production of spelter in 1913 are as follows 


United Kingdom ... ••• ••• 

58,0‘OG tons 

Australia ... 

3,500 „ 

United States ... ... 

315,000 

Germany 

279,000 ,, 

Belgium ... ... 

194,500 ,, 

France and Spain ... 

70,000 „ 

Holland ... ... 

24,000 „ 

Austria, Italy, Bussia, Norway ... 

38,000 „ 


982,000 „ 


Before the War the output of spelter in Europe was controlled 
by the Spelter Convention, formed in 1909 and elaborated in 
1 910. It consisted of — 

Group A . — The Ziiikhiittenverband, comprising the Associated 
German and Belgian makers, whose output was reguiated and 
disposed of by a joint selling office. 

Group B . — Certain Belgian and French producers. 

Group C . — The British producers. 

Members of the last two groups (comprising the International 
Zinc Works Union) sold independently, but were bound to a regu- 
lation of output. When stocks amounted to 50,000 tons, or the 
average London price had been for two months below 221. a ton, 
the restriction came into force. 

Ores . — Zinc is obtained mainly from blende (natural sulphide) 
and calamine (natural carbonate). A less important source is the 
silicate. Calamine was formerly the most important ore of zinc, 
but at the present time blende is the chief source of the metal ; as 
marketed, this usually contains 30 to 35 per cent, of zinc, the 
balance consisting of iron sulphide and other impurities. Silver 
and cadmium frequently exist in sufficient quantity to be profit- 
ably extracted. 

Improvements in the wet dressing, flotation, and other processes 
of mechanical concentration have, within recent years, permitted 
the utilisation of low-grade and complex sulphide ores of zinc. 
In particular may be mentioned the refractory ores of Broken 
Hill, N.S.W., where the blende exists in intimate association with 
galena (lead sulphide). 

Calamine, when pure, contains 52 per cent, of zinc, but is 
usually associated with oxide of iron and carbonate of lime. 
Silesian ores are mostly low-grade calamines, but are successfully 
smelted locally. The silicates, which are generally associated 
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witla calamine, are, in commerce, included under this name. 
Franklinite, a complex ore containing iron, manganese, and zinc, 
is found in New Jersey. The zinc, which may reach 21 per cent., 
is extracted hy volatilisation as zinc white (oxide of zinc), and the 
manganiferous residue smelted in blast furnaces for the produc- 
tion of spiegeleisen. 

The chief sources of supply of zinc ores (including concentrates) 
are tbe United States of America, Australia, Germany, Spain, 
Algeria, and Tunis, Figures of the output of zinc ore in 1913, so 
far as they are available, are as follows i-— 

■ -Tons. 

United States of America ... 700,000 (estimated) 

Silesia 027,000 

Australia ... 500,000 (average production) 

Spain .. ... ... .. ... 175,000 (estimated average) 

Algeria and Tunis 118,000 

Poland ... 166,000 

Other producing countries are Mexico (18,000 tons in 1913, 
105,000 tons in 1909), France (45,000 tons), Greece (50,000 tons), 
China and Japan (53,000 tons), Canada, mainly British Columbia 
(7,500 tons), the United Kingdom, an'd Belgium. It must be ob- 
served that these figures are not really comparable, as the zinc 
content of ores in different countries varies considerably, thus the 
Silesia ores contain far less zinc than those of Australia. 

The Australian Deposits at Broken Hill, N.S.W., form the most 
important source of zinc in the British Empire. The ore consists 
of a complex mixture of lead, zinc, and silver, from the treatment 
of which is obtained a zinc concentrate containing an average of, 
say, 46 per cent, of zinc with a few per cent, lead and a lead con- 
centrate still containing ixp to 8 or 10 per cent. zinc. Except 
for a small quantity smelted at Port Pirie, and about 20,000 tons 
exported to be smelted at Seaton Carew, Durham, the whole of the 
zinc concentrates, about 500,000 tons annually, was sold under 
contract to smelters in Belgium and Germany. In addition to the 
f)i'e mined annually, there are large quantities of tailings avail- 
able (some of which are being worked) which contain about 17 per 
cent- of zinc. 

Zinc ore has for many years been raised in British Columbia, 
and there has also been some output in Quebec and Ontario. The 
total production of ore in Canada in 1915 was estimated at 14,000 
tons, containing alx)ut 5,500 tons of zinc. Before the war the 
British Columbian ores were shipped to smelters in the United 
States, but zinc recovery plant is now working at Trail, B.C. (see 
below). 
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An important deposit of zinc-lead-silver ore is known to occur 
at Bawdwin, Uj)per Burma, and this district may in the future 
become an important source of zinc. The deposit, which is rich 
in silver and remarkably free from silicious gangue, is being 
actively developed at the present time . — See under ^"Lead/’ 
p. 432 / 

Tn Broken Hill, Rhodesia, there exists a very large deposit of 
an oxidised ore — a complex mixture of lead and zinc car) donates 
and silicates, the successful treatment of which is a problem for 
the future metallurgist. 

Tasmania also possesses large deposits of complex ores. 

Taking the spelter consumption of the Biitish Empire under 
normal conditions at a little over 200,000 tons, then with an aver- 
age zinc content of 45 per cent and an estimated recovery of 85 
per cent., the output of the sources at present being worked 
within the Empire would be sufficient to supply this consumption. 

Progress since the outbreak of war . — Before the War zinc- 
smelting plants were in excess of the world’s requirements, but 
the immediate effect of the War was to increase the demand for 
spelter. At the same time, owing to the inadequate smelting 
facilities in the United Kingdom, there was a shortage of supply, 
so that the price rose from an average of 21Z. 65 . per ton in June, 
1914, to an average of lOOL 125. 3d. per ton in June, 1915. Aus- 
tralia was in the meantime deprived of a market for concentrates; 
the output in 1914 amounted to only 359,310 tons, a decrease of 
147,356 tons on the previous year. 

Tlie situation has been eased by a large increase in the spelter 
output of the United States. The production amounted to 346,676 
(short) tons in 1914, 216,532 (short) tons in the first half of 1915, 
272,987 (short) tons in the second half of 1915, and 316,452 (short) 
tons in the first half of 1916. The smelting capacity of the 
United States will probably exceed 650,000 tons or over two-thirds 
of the world’s normal output. 

In Australia a co-operative association, the Zinc Producers’ 
Association Py., Ltd., has been formed, the members of which 
are pledged to sell the whole of their output of marketable ore, 
concentrates, spelter, or electrolytic zinc, through the medium of 
the Association for a period of 50 years. 

The Imperial Government has agreed to purchase 100,000 tons 
of Australian concentrates and 45,000 tons of Australian spelter 
per annum for a period of 10 years. 

The Australian Electrolytic Zinc Company has been formed for 
the treatment of concentrates. Contracts for electrical power 
have been arranged with the Tasmanian Government. Steps have 
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also been taken to enlarge the smelting works at Fort Pirie, 
NT.S.W., so that they will have a capacity of 4^000 tons of con- 
centrate per week, and the Mount Lyell Co., Tasmania, is under- 
taking the treatment of the West Coast mixed sulphide ores. 

In addition, as the result of arrangements with the Cover n- 
inent, two companies at least, the Swansea Tale Spelter Co., Ltd., 
and the Central Zinc Co., Seaton Carew, or works associated with 
the Sulphide Corporation, have arranged to double their capacity. 

Smelting works have been established by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co., at Trail, B.C., to treat the local ores. 
In the autumn of 1916 these works had an output of 15 tons of 
zinc a day, but extensions were then in progress. Other works 
for the recovery of zinc are being established in Canada. 

But in spite of these steps it must he recognised that the zinc 
smelting capacity of the Empire is still considerably below the 
consumption. 

Uses . — The galvanized iron industry probably accounts for 
about 60 per cent, of the normal consumption of zinc, and the 
manufacture of brass about 20 to 25 per cent. Boiled zinc sheets 
are used for roofing, for screens and sieves, and in photographic 
reproduction processes; rolled zinc plates are used in marine 
boilers to prevent corrosion ; zinc rods are important for electric 
batteries : and zinc dust (a by-product in the distillation of zinc 
ores) is employed in gold extraction, in the dyeing and textile 
industries, and in the galvanizing process known as sherardiziiig. 

The most important zinc alloys, in addition to brass and bronze, 
are various anti-friction metals, and aluminium zinc, which is 
largely used for light castings in the motor industry. Zinc oxide 
(zinc white) is largely used as a pigment, and to some extent in 
the rubber and linoleum industries and medicine. Zinc sulphate 
is used in the manufacture of lithopone, a largely used pigment, 
which is obtained from a mixture of barium sulphate and zinc 
sulphide. 

(B.) Other Commodities. 

Butter. 

The production of butter in the United Kingdom in normal 
times has been estimated at about 2,500,000 cwts. per annum. 
The average net imports (1909-13) were 4,067,000 cwts., giving a 
consumption of about 6|- million cwts. The total imports were 
4,167,000 cwts. per anmiin, of which 946,000 cwts., or 23 per cent., 
were from Empire sources, and 3,221,000 cwts., or 77 per cent., 
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from foreign countries. The following statement shows the chief 
•sources of supply : — 


Imports from : — 

Cwts. 

Australia 

621,000 

New Zealand 

304,000 

Canada ... 

21,000 

British Empire 

... 946.000 

Denmark 

... 1,704,000 

Bussia ... ... 

... 652,000 

Sweden 

337,000 

France ... ... ... ... 

... 288,000 

Netherlands 

135,000 

Other Foreign Countries 

105,000 

Total Foreign Countries ... 

... 3,221,000 

Total ... ... 

... 4,167,000 


Out of a consumption of 6^ million cwts. in the United King-^ 
dom, therefore, about 3-| million cwts., or 54 per cent, of the total, 
was produced within the Empire, the principal parts of the 
Empire from which butter is imported being Australia and New 
Zealand, with Canada coming next. 

As regards future supplies, the total exports of butter from 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada in 1909-13 (average) were ; — 

Cwts. 

Australia ... ... ... ... ... 692,000 

New Zealand ... ... ... ... ... 346,000 

Canada ... . . ... .. ... ... 33,000 

Total ... 1,071,000 

It should be noted, however, that formerly the exports of butter 
from Canada were very large, averaging during 1901-05 about 

305.000 cwts., whereas by 1913 the trade had dwindled to about 

10.000 cwts. In the first period the United Kingdom received 
about 250,000 cwts. a year, but by 1913 the trade 'with the United 
Kingdom had practically ceased. The trade has revived to some 
extent since the War, and the United Kingdom imported about 

102.000 cwts. from Canada in 1916. New Zealand has also in- 
creased her export trade in butter to some extent since the War, 
the total exports in 1916 amounting to over 400,000 cwts. Aus- 
tralia, on the other hand, has largely curtailed her export of 
butter during the last two years, 
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On the whole it seems doubtful whether the supplies of butter 
of Empire production available for consumption in the United 
Kingdom could be made to exceed 4-^- million cwts. at the utmost. 
If the consumption remains at about million cwts., the de- 
ficiency to be supplied from foreign countries would be about 2 
million cwts,, or about 30 per cent., as against over 45 per cent, 
in 1909-13. The deficiency could undoubtedly be met by an in- 
creased production of margarine, the materials for which exist in 
adequate quantities within the Empire. 

The only other part of the Empire requiring to import butter to 
any considerable extent is South Africa. The dairying industry 
in the Union is, however, developing, and will probably soon be 
in a position to supply home requirements and even to export to 
some extent. Some idea of the position of affairs in that 
Dominion may be gathered from the fact that whereas in 1908 
some 67,000 cwts. were imported, in 1912 the figure had fallen to 
22,000 cwts., and in 1916 it probably did not exceed 4,000 cwts. 
On the other hand, the exports of butter of home production had 
grown by 1916 to about 1,000 cwts. 

Cheese. 

Tlie annual production of cheese in the United Kingdom may 
be estimated at about 600,000 cwts. The total imports (average 
1909-13) amount to 2,360,000 cwts., and the total exports to 70,000 
cwts., giving a consumption of some 2,890,000 cwts. Of the im- 
ports, 1,926,000 cwts., or 82 per cent., were from Empire sources, 
and 434,000 cwts., or 18 per cent., from foreign countries. The 
following statement shows the chief sources of supply : — 


Imports from ; — Cwts. 

Canada ... ... ... ... ... 1,459,000 

New Zealand 462,000 

Other parts of the Empire 5,000 


Total British Empire 1,926,000 


Net her lauds 257,000 

Italy . 86,000 

United States 57,000 

Other Foreign Countries ... 34,000 


Total Foreign Countries 434,000 


Total ... 2,360,000 


It would, therefore, appear that of a total United Kingdom 
consumption of nearly 3 million cwts., more than 21 million cwts.. 
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or 85 per cent., was of Empire production, Canada alone supply- 
ingf about 50 per cent, of the total. 

In this connection it may be noted that the total exports of 
cheese from Canada during^ the five years 1009-13 average 
1,4!74!,00G cwts., as against 2,200,000 cwts. in the five years 1901-05. 
The figure for 1916 reached 1,500,000 cwts., almost the whole of 
which was shipped to the United Kingdom. 

The exports from New Zealand have grown considerably during 
the last few years. In 1906 they amounted to 131,000 cwts., in 
1910 to 452,000 cwts., in 1913 to 612,000 cwts., and in 1916 to prob- 
ably at least 1,000,000 cwts. In the case of Australia it would 
appear that there is not always a surplus available for export. 
In 1912, for example, there was a net import of about 2,500 cwts., 
whilst in 1913 there was a net export of 11,000 cwts. During the 
quinquennium 1909-13 there was an average net export of only 
4,000 cwts. per year. On the whole, therefore, Australia may be 
considered as self-supporting in the matter of cheese, but must 
be left out of consideration as a source of supply for the rest of 
the Empire. 

South Africa is an importing country so far as cheese is con*- 
cerned, the imports in pre-War years averaging about 50,000 cwts. 
per year. In 1915 the figure declined to 35,000 cwts., and in 1916 
it probably did not exceed 20,000 cwts. In view of the developing 
dairying industry of the Union it is probable that before long 
that Dominion will be independent of the import trade in cheese, 
and may eventually be in a position to export. 

India is the only remaining portion of the Empire which needs 
to import cheese in any quantity, the imports during the last few 
years amounting to about 12,000 cwts. a year. 

To sum up, it appears that the surplus supplies from Canada 
and New Zealand, which last year almost certainly amounted to 
more than 2|- million cwts., are quite sufficient to cover the de- 
ficiency in the United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire 
where home i^rodiiction does not cover consumption. It is, more- 
over, not improbable that the production of cheese in the United 
Kingdom could be increased beyond the figure of 600,000 cwts. 
mentioned above. 

Cotton. 

The main difficulty in a statistical estimate of cotton production 
and consumption lies in the extreme variation in quality of 
different growths of cotton; some only of these varieties are suit- 
able for the spinning industry of the United Kingdom. A charac- 
teristic feature of this industry is fine spinning which is shown 
by the fact that with about 40 per cent, of the world’s supply of 
spindles the cotton consumption of the United Kingdom is only 
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about 20 per cent, of that of the world; while at tlie other 
extreme, India and Japan, with only 6 per cent, of the world's 
spindles, consume 16 per cent, of the world's supply of cotton. 
No statistics are available as to the particular grades of cotton 
imported into the United Kingdom; the grades suitable for fine 
spinning are Sea Island (American), Egyptian, and the better 
qualities of American. Indian cotton is generally only suitable 
for coarse spinning. 

During the five years 1909-13 the gross imports of raw cotton 
into the U nited Kingdom averaged 2,290 million lbs. a year, of 
which 90 million lbs. (3-9 per cent.) was received from British 
Possessions and Protectorates other than Egypt, 74 million lbs. 
(3-2 per cent.) from British India, 397 million lbs. 

(17*3 per cent.) from Egypt, and 1,725 million lbs. 

(75-3 per cent.) from the United' States. Re-exports amounted to 
282 million lbs., giving the consumption as 2,008 million lbs. The 
amounts retained for consumption in the United Kingdom 
were; — American, 1,554 million lbs. (77*3 per cent.); Egyptian, 
289 million lbs. (14*3 per cent.); Indian, 42 million lbs. 
(2‘1 per cent.). 

The cotton production of the Empire, including Egypt, is 
estimated at 2,505 million lbs. per annum. The main sources of 
supply are as follows : — • 



Mill. Lbs 


India ... 

1,735 

Only a small quantity is useful 
for the industry of the 
United Kingdom. 

Egypt 

750 

Mostly high grade; very suit- 
able for fine spinning. 

W est Africa 

4 

Similar to American. 

East Africa, Uganda, 
and Nyasaland 

11 

Similar to Texas. 

West Indies 

2 

Very slightly below Sea Island 
quality. 

Cyprus 

„,3J;- 

Harsh and short, only suitable 
for coarse yarns. 


The import of foreign-grown cotton into other parts of the 
Empire is not considerable, amounting in all to 87 million lbs. of 
American cotton and 4:^ million lbs. of other foreign cotton. Of 
the American cotton, 77 million lbs. was imported into Canada. 

The exports of cotton from the Empire to foreign countries 
amounted approximately to 1,268 million lbs., of which 894 million 
lbs. was from India, 369 million lbs. from Egypt, and nearly 4 
million lbs. from East Africa. Neglecting the Indian cotton, the 
Empire-grown cotton, possibly suitable for the industries of the 
United Kingdom and ?it present exported from the ‘Empire, thus. 
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amounts to about 373 million lbs., or 16 per cent, of the present 
consumption. It sliould be borne in mind,, bow ever, that the pro- 
duction of cotton in the Empire is increasing* owing* to the efforts 
of tbe British Cotton Growing Association, and that while the 
increase is at present only slight in proportion to our needs, 
the position outlined above is not necessarily static. 

Pitwood, 

The consumption of pitwood in the United Kingdom during the 
five years 1909-13 was about 3| million tons per annum. In 1913 


it was roughly 4:i' million tons. The 

home-grown timber con- 

sumed amounted to about 750,000 tons. 

the remainder being im- 

ported. In the years 1909-13 the average imports were as 

follows:— 

Loads. 

Total imports ... ... ... .. 

. ... 2,945,000 

Of which from — 


Eussia ... ... ... 

1,265,000 

Sweden and Nor-way ... 

446,000 

France ... ... ... 

820,000 

Spain and Portugal ... 

392,000 


(1 load roughly equals 1 ton.) 

As none was imported from other parts of the Empii’e, it will be 
seen that for at least 80 per cent, of its supply of pitwood the 
TTnited Kingdom is dependent on foreign countries. 

On the outbreak of war it became evident that the suppl 3 % par- 
ticularly from the Baltic, would be curtailed, and enquiries were, 
therefore, made with a view to ascertaining ^vhether some part of 
the deficit could not be made up by obtaining supplies from New- 
foundland and Canada. The Board of Trade representative on 
the mission of enquiry reported that there is an almost inex- 
liaustible quantity of timber in certain parts of Newfoundland 
and the Maritime Provinces of eastern Canada, much of which 
eoTild be made available for pit-props, being of the right kind and 
quality. The real factor as to quantities procurable from these 
sources resolves itself into a question of cost of carriage. It was 
estimated that the quantity of pitwood available from Canada 
and Newfoundland in 1915 would be : — ■ 

'Cords. 

Prom Newfoundland ... ... 37,500 

,, Cape Breton ... ... 5,350 

,, Nova Scotia ... ... 50,000 

,, Quebec ... ... ... 124,000 

Ontario ... ... ... 170,000 

386,850,. '.say, 950., 000 'tons.; , 


Total 
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On the other hand, the imports of pitwood into the United 
Kingdom from Empire sources in 1915 was not quite 100,000 loads 
(or tons), of which 86,000 were from Newfoundland, and most of 
the remainder probably from Canada. 

As regards future supplies, it has been estimated that New- 
foundland could eventually supply at least 300,000 cords (say 
750,000 tons) annually and Canada probably much more. 

There is a small consumption of mining timber in Canada itself. 
In 1910 Canadian mines used 53 million linear feet of pit-props 
and 22^ million board feet of sawn timber. 

The use of steel and concrete props in substitution for timber 
is extending, especially in main roads and airways underground, 
and since the War began the use of home-grown timber has 
largely increased. 

Wheat, 

The production of wheat in the Empire during the live years 
1909 to 1913 averaged about 705 million bushels a year, made up 
as follows : — 

Mill. Bushels. 


United Kingdom 

... 59‘6 

British India ... 

356-G 

Canada ... 

184-3 

Australia .. 

90-5 

New Zealand ... 

6-9 

South Africa 

5-0 

Newfoundland 

... — 

Cyprus 

2-0 

Best of Empire 

— " 

Total 

704-9 


The estimated consumption, based on the figures of production, 
imports, and exports, is about 736 million bushels, and, therofoi'e, 
the deficit, which would have to he made up by imports from non- 
imperial sources, is 31 million bushels (16| million cwts.), or 4*2 
per cent, of the total consumption. 

The United Kingdom is the only portion of the Empire which 
needs to import wheat and wheat fiour for her use to any con- 
siderable extent. In the five years under review, the imports of 
wheat and wheat flour (in equivalent of grain) for consumption 
in the United Kingdom averaged 117| million cwts., of which 
54-| million cwts. were from other parts of the Empire and 63 
million cwts. from foreign sources. The other importing countries 
of the Empire, viz,. South Africa, Newfoundland, British West, 
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Indies, and Britisli West Africa, derive most of tlieir supply from 
Imperial sources, tlieir imports from foreign countries being prob- 
ably not greater than 1 million cwts. 

Thus the total deficit of importing countries is 64 million cwts. 
On the other hand, certain parts of the Empire, viz., Canada, 
Australia, and British India, are large exporters of wheat to 
foreign countries. According to the official trade returns of these 


Dominions, the average annual 
Empire were as follows : — 

exports 

to places outside the 

Mill. Cwts. 

Canada 


6 

Australia ... ... 


n 

British India 

Total 

n 

21 


This figure does not, however, represent the true state of affairs, 
as the returns referred to seem to sliow that much more Canadian. 
Australian, and Indian wheat is exported to the United Kingdom 
than is recorded in the United Kingdom returns as being received 
in this country from those sources. The difference is probably 
accounted for by the fact that cargoes of wheat leave Canada. 
&c., consigned '"United Kingdom for orders.’' These consign- 
ments are apparently credited to the United Kingdom in the 
Canadian, &c., returns, but are often diverted to other destina- 
tions before reaching this country, and are therefore not a part 
of the actual wheat supply of the United Kingdom. 

Making allowance for this, the real exports from the Empire 
to foreign countries would be approximately as follows : — 


Mill. Cwts. 

From Canada 28 

. , Australia 13 

.. British India 

Total 40 


If this 49 million cwts. of wheat were retained in the Empire 
only about 15 million cwts. (i.c., 64 — 49) need be i^nported from 
foreign sources. 

On the whole it seems probable that the Empire in normal years 
could supply her own requirements in wheat to the extent of 
about 96 per cent,, being dependent on foreign supplies to the 
extent of only 4 per cent., or some 15-16 miJlion cwts. 

In this connection it should be noted that the Australian supply 
is liable to severe fiuctuations. Thus, in the season 1902-3, and 
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again in 1914-15, the Australian crop was almost a complete 
failure owing to the drought. In consequence of this the imports 
of wheat and wheat flour into the United Kingdom from Aus- 
tralia, which normally are about 12^ million cwts., in the years 
1903 and 1915 practically ceased, whilst Australia had to import 
fair quantities of wdieat from foreign countries to make up the 
deficit in home supplies. 

In years, therefore, when drought in Australia causes a con- 
siderable drop in the supplies available from that Dominion, the 
dependence of the Empire on outside sources would be much 
greater than 4 per cent. It is, of course, not possible to estimate 
what the deficit would actually amount to in such a case, but the 


following figures give a rough idea of the possibility:—* 

Mill. Cwts. 

Normal deficit as estimated above ... ... ... 15^ 

Deficit in United Kingdom supply from Australia ... 12^- 
Quantity required to be imported into Australia to make 
up deficit in home supplies (say)— - ... 5 

Total 33 


or 8.| per cent, of the total requirements of the Empire. 

TFood Pulp. 

Imports of wood pulp into the United Kingdom averaged 

860.000 tons a year during the five years 1909-13. The quantity 
retained for consumption was 844,000 tons; of this total, 315,000 
tons were from Sweden, 351,000 tons fi’oni Norway, 86,000 tons 
from other foreign countries (mainly Eussia and (Germany), 

65.000 tons from Canada, and 27,000 tons from Newfoundland. 

Of the total, 55 per cent, was mechanical pulp, and 45 per cent. 

chemical. Of the mechanical, the total imports were 483,000 tons, 
of which Norway supplied 290,000 tons, Sweden 93,000 tons, and 
the British Empire 91,000 tons, viz., Canada 64,000 tons, and New- 
foundland 27,000. Of the chemical pulp, 377,000 tons -were Im- 
ported, Sweden being the chief stipplier with 231,000 tons, Norway 
supplying 66,000 tons, and other foreign countries 80,000 tons. " 
The imports from the British Empire were wholly mechanical 
pulp, and amounted to 91,000 tons, or 11 per cent, of the con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom. 

As regards possible supply from Empire sources, it may be 
noted that tbe total exports of wood pulp from Canada in the 
year ended 31st March, 1916, amounted to 407,000 tons. In the 
previous year it was .slightly higher at 430,000 tons. Most of 
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the wood pulp exported from Canada lias liitberto gone to the 
United States, but in the case of Newfoundland practically all 
came to this country. The largest quantity imported from New- 
foundland in any one year was 52,000 tons in 1914. It would 
therefore appear that the total exports of pxilp from Canada and 
Newfoundland in 1914 amounted to over 480,000 tons, or 57 per 
cent, of the average United Kingdom requirements. 

Nor does this figure represent the whole of the Empire tirade in 
this respect, for in the year of greatest export of wood pulp, 
1914«-15, 1,010,914 cords (or 2,500,000 tons of 50 cubic feet) of pulp 
wood were exported from Canada, all going to the United States. 

From the results of investigations by the Forestry Branch of 
the Dominion Government, covering some fifty of the principal 
pulp mills in Canada, it appears that during the three years 1912 
to 1914 an average of 1,066,000 cords of wood was used to produce 

824.000 tons of pulp, i.e., 100 cords of wood produced over 77 tons 
of pulp. Applying’ this percentage to the above figure of exports 
of pulp wood from Canada, it will be seen that 1,011,000 cords 
of pulp wood represent about 780,000 tons of pulp. Thus the 
Canadian exports of pulp and pulp wood in 1914-15 represented 
about 1,130,000 tons of pxilp. Adding the 50,000 tons from New- 
foundland, it will be seen that the actual exports of pulp from 
the Empire in 1914 were nearly 1,260,000 tons, or nearly 50 per 
cent, in excess of the requirements of the United Kingdom. 

It may be noted that although hitherto all the wood pulp im- 
ported into the United Kingdom from the Empire was mechanical, 
large quantities of chemical pulp are produced in Canada. 
Dxiring the years 1909-13, when the total expor.^;:^ of pulp averaged 

305.000 tons, about 50,000 tons, or IG per cent., were chemical. 
In 1915-16, however, when the total export ■v*'as 407,000 tons. 

175.000 tons, or no less than 43 per cent., were chemical. This 
amount represents nearly half of the United Kingdom's average 
roQuireraents of chemical pulp. 

Wool, 

The estimated consumption of wool in the United Kingdom 
during the five years 1909-13 averaged 566 million lbs., made up 
as follows :— , 

Mill. Lbs. 

British wool retained for consumption ... 95 

Imported wool retained for consumption ... 471 
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The total wool clip in the United Kingdom may be estimated 
at 136 million lbs., and the total imports of Colonial wool were 
657 millions, thus giving a total available supply in the United 
Kingdom of Empire-grown wool of 703 million lbs. With a con- 
sumption of 566 million lbs., this gives a sui'plus of 227 million 
lbs., without taking into account the 149 million lbs. of foreign 
wool imported. 

The total production of wool in the Empire was about 1,246 
million lbs., made up as follows: — 



Mill. Lbs. 

United Kingdom 

131 

Australia ... 

702 

New Zealand ... 

197 

South Africa 

145 

British India . . . 

60 

Other parts 

... 6 


Total 1,246 

The consumption of wool 

in the Empire was probably not n: 


than 650 million lbs., or little more than 60 per cent, of the total 
Empire production. 

The total ^vorld’s production of wool is probably between 2,700 
million and 3,000 million lbs., of which the share of the British 
Empire may be put at between 40 and 45 per cent. Taking the 
Empire’s consumption at 650 million lbs., the consumption of 
foreign countries is about 2,350 million lbs., of which about 600 
million lbs., or 25 per cent., was of Empire production. 

The following figures show the total im|>orts into this country 
of Colonial wool from the principal producing countries, and the 
quantities retained for consumption in the United Kingdom : — 



Total 

j Retained for 


Import s. 

1 Consumption. 


Mill. Lbs. 

Mill. Lbs, 

Australia 

300 

131 

New Zealand 

181 1 

' 140 

South Africa 

. 115 

49 

British India 

'55 j 

.29 


Thus, while Australia produced more wool than was required to 
satisfy the whole requirements of the United Kingdom market, 
she actually supplied less than 25 per cent, of the wool consumed 
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in this country. The following- figures compiled by the Associa- 
tion of Victoria Wool Growers shows the distribution of Aus- 
tralian wool to various markets in recent years ; — 


■ — - 

Pre-War. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom 

22 

64 


Oontinent 

65 

9 

13' 

United States 

6 

- ' 15 

81 

Japan ... 

1 

5 : 

6 

Local consumption 

6 

7 ' , ' 

9 


The United Kingdom consumed in the years 1909-13 70 per cent, 
of the home-grown wool, 20 per cent, of the Australian supply, 
80 per cent, of the New Zealand clip, 35 per cent, of the South 
African, and 50 per cent, of the Indian. 

Varieties of Colonial Wool. 

(a) Atistralian . — In New South Wales, 91 per cent, of the sheep 
are merinoes and 9 per cent, cross-breds; in Queensland, 96 per 
cent, are merinoes and 4 per cent, cross-breds; in Victoria, 36 per 
cent, are pure merinoes, 23 per cent, are three-quarter merinoes 
and a quarter English breed, and 15 per cent, are of the various 
English breeds. As regards the clip, information based on the 
returns of the Colonial wool sales in London shows that the pro- 
portion of cross-bred in the total quantity of Australian wool im- 
ported in pre-war days was from 12-| to 15 per cent. Taking 14 
per cent, as a reasonable figure, this w'ould give the following 


result for the years 1909-13: — • 

Mill. Lbs. ‘ 

Average imports of wool from Australia ... 300 

Of which Merino .. ... 25.8 

Cross-bred 42 

In 1915 the proportions were 16 per cent, cross-bred and 84 per 
cent, merino, thus giving the following figures : — 

Mill. Lbs. 

Total imports from Australia 426 

Of which Merino 358 

Cross-bred 68 


(h) New Zealand . — 80 per cent, of the sheep in New 
Zealand are cross-breds, and only about 5 per cent, are pure 
merinoes. Of the New Zealand wool handled in the London 

2 H 
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market, about 94 per cent, is cross-bred; this gives for tire years 
1909-13 the following result: — 

Mill. Lbs, 

Average imports into the United Kingdom 
from New Zealand ... ... ... ... 181 

Of which Cross-bred ... ... ... ... 170 

Merino ... 11 

(c) South Africa. — Cape wool is chiefly merino, cross-breds not 
thriving well on the scanty food supply. No data are available 
as to actual proportion, but taking 90 per cent, of the wool as 
merino, the following estimate of the impoi’ts into the United 
Kingdom in 1909-13 results : — 

Mill. Lbs. 

Average imports into the United Kingdom 

from South Africa ... ... 115 

Of which Merino ... 103 

Cross-bred ... 12 

(d) hidian wool from India is classified as Joria, Candahar, and 
Pac Pathan. The last two are chiefly used as carpet wool. No 
figures are available as to the proportions of the various kinds 
produced. 

(e) Other Mmpire . — This comes mainly from Egypt and the 
Falkland Islands. The wool from the former is coarse wool, such 
as is used in the cax’pet industry, whilst that from the Falkland 
Islands is cheviot and cheviot-merino crossed. 

Dependence of the World's Markets on Dmpire-grown Merino 
Wool. 

The production of merino wool within the Empire is somewhat 


follows ; — 

Mill. Lbs. 

Australia 

600 

South Africa 

130 

New Zealand ... ... 

10 

Other 

5 

Total 

745 


i.e.j about 25 per cent, of the world's total supply of 'svool is 
merino wool from the British Empire. 

Some idea of the dependence of foreign countries on merino 
wool from the British Empire may be obtained from the German 
import figures. In 1913 Germany imported 440 million lbs. of 
wool, of which 245 million lbs. were merino and 195 million lbs. 
cross-bred. Of the total, the British Empire supplied 245 miliioxt 
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lbs., of which 197 million lbs. were merino and 48 million lbs. 
cross-bred, whilst other countries supplied 19o million lbs., of 
which only 46 million lbs. were merino and 149 cross-bred. Thus, 
of the 245 million lbs. of merino wool imported into Germany, no 
less than 80 per cent, was from the British Empire. 

If the supply of merino usually obtained from the British 
Empire were not available, Germany would have to turn to other 
sources of supply, and tlie only sources from which this class of 
wool is available in large quantities are Argentina and Uruguay. 
Actual figures of merino production in these two countries are not 
available, but the total wool production may be estimated at 265 
million lbs. in the case of Argentina and 135 million lbs. in the 
case of Uruguay. The proportion of merino in Argentina is not 
more than 20 per cent., probably less. In Uruguay the propor- 
tion is higher, possibly as much as from 60-70 per cent. From 
this it would appear that the total supply of merino from these 
coiintries was about 170 million lbs. This only represents about 
70 per cent, of the German imports of merino, without taking 
into account the demand from other countries on the Continent 
and the United States of America, which took large quantities of 
merino wool from the British Empire. 


APPENDIX II. 


BGYAL COMMISSION ON SHIPPING RINGS, 1909. 

SUMMARY OP RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The majority of the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings (Cd.. 
4668), whilst recognising that shipping conferences created a cer- 
tain kind of monopoly (para. 290), thought that, on the whole the 
conference system, fortified by some tie upon the shipper, had 
many advantages and was indeed necessary where a regular and 
organised service was required (para. 296). At the same time 
they admitted that the system had certain possible drawbacks — 
such as insistence on excessive rates and. in certain instances, 
diversion of trade (paras. 299 jf.). 

They were not in favour of drastic remedies such as the aboli- 
tion of the deferred rebate system (paras. 311 ff.) or the establish- 
ment of a Board of Control, representing all the interests con- 
cerned, including the Colonial Governments, to fix rates of freight 
(paras. 318 ff.), the ground taken being that such power could 
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only he Justified if the State were prepared to grant shipping con- 
ferences statutory monopolies or to fix their profits. 

They made the following main recommendations (paras. 324 

f.):- . 

(1) That the shippers and merchants in a given trade should 

form themselves into an association, so that (a) they 
could present a united front to a shipping conference 
when a controversy arose; (b) they could discuss with the 
conference such matters as — 

(a) rates and classifications; 

(b) dates, number and ports of sailing: 

(c) rebate conditions; 

(d) implied obligations of shipowners {e.g., uniform 

rates of freight and notice before raising of 
rates. 

(2) That such an association should be registered and recog- 

nised by the Board of Trade as the body entitled to confer 
with the conference lines, if the Board were satisfied as to 
its representative character. 

(3) That where an association recognised by the Board of Trade 

had failed to reach an agreement with a conference line 
on any point in dispute the Board of Trade should be 
empowered — 

(a) on the application of one of the two parties, to 
appoint a person or persons to endeavour to promote 
settlement by conciliation ; 

(b) on the application of both parties to appoint an 
arbitrator or arbitrators to decide the point at issue. 

(4) That in cases where it appeared to the Board of Trade that 

there were good grounds for believing that important 
national or Imperial interests were affected (and where 
the dispute had not been settled hy conciliation), the 
Board should have power to appoint persons to inquire 
into the matter and report to them~~it being left to the 
Board to decide whether the report should subsequently 
be presented to Parliament or not. 

(N.B. — It was suggested that the persons conducting 
such inquiries should have power to call for the attend- 
ance of persons and the production of documents — but 
that no information should he divulged in the proceedings 
or report likely to be useful to actual or possible com- 
petitors.) 

(5) That in order to make the Board of Trade cognisant with 

the position and proceedings of shipping conferences, 
conferences making use of the system of deferred rebates 
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should be required to deposit confidentially at the Board 
of Trade — 

(a) conference agreements; 

(5) rebate circulars, &;c. ; 

(c) agreements with associations of merchants and 
shippers recognised by the Board of Trade. 

(6) That all shipping conferences making use of the system of 
deferred rebates should be required to publish their 
tariffs, classifications, &c., and to deposit copies at tlie 
Board of Trade. 

The minority of the Commission, who held strong views as to 
the disadvantages of shipping conferences (Cd. 4668, pp. 114-116), 
were not satisfied that the proposals summarised above would 
form an adequate measure of control. 

They agreed with the majority that a real attempt should be 
made to give effect to a system of conciliation and limited super- 
vision by the Board of Trade, but they thought that the experi- 
ment would not be fairly tried if the proposals of the majority 
were carried out. 

They stated that the least which was necessary, in their view, 
waS':— 

(a) That the Board of Trade should he free to recognise any 

association of shippers if satisfied that it was adequately 
representative; 

(b) That the Board of Trade should be free to direct inquiry 

(with full powers as to taking evidence and the produc- 
tion of documents) where it appeared that important 
public interests (including those of consumers and pro- 
ducers) were afiected by the action of shipping con- 
ferences, or upon the representations of Colonial Govern- 
ments; 

(c) That a report as to the nature and result of such inquiries 

should be presented to Parliament promptly (care being 
taken not to divulge information likely to be useful to 
actual or possible competitors). 

(d) That returns as to shipping conferences, agreements, &c., 

should be annually presented to Parliament. 

(e) That, as the majority proposed, tariffs and classifications 

should be published by shipping conferences making use 
of the system of deferred rebates, and copies deposited 
at the Board of Trade. 
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Mail services : 

To Australia and New Zealand via, proposed improvement, par 571, 
(4), p. 296, par. 576, p. 303. 

To IJnited Kingdom, improvement desired and proposals for. pars. 
565-6, pp. 287-288 ; par. 574, p. 302 ; par. 576, p. 303. 

Manitoba : 

Forest area, par. 226, p. 114. 

Horse-breeding and rearing, increase in, par. 93, p. 49. 

Mineral resources, par. 160, p. 78. 

Wheat, average production of, per annum, par. 87, p. 46. 

Materials of which world’s requirements are mainly produced in 
par. 334, pp. 162-163. 

Migration statistics, defects, par. 426, p. 205, 

Minerals : 

Control of, during war, pars. 322-4, pp. 156-158. 

Distribution of total production among Provinces, par. 160, p. 78. 
Resources, pars. 155-89, pp. 76-91. 

Mines, ownership, pars. 186-7, pp. 89-90. 

Mining work, value of universities in connection with, par, 188, p. 90. 
Montreal, McGrill University, par. 188, p, 90. 

New Brunswick : 

Forest area, par. 226, p. 114. 

Herring Fishery, par. 259, p. 130. 

Lobster Fishery, par. 257, p. 129. 

Mineral resources, par. 160, p. 78 ; par. 180, p. 87 \ par. 183, p. 88. 
Petroleum, possibilities of, par. 181, p. 87, 

Niagara Peninsula, grape-growing, par. 98, p. 51. 

Nova Scotia : 

Apple-growing, par. 96, p. 50, 

Forest area, par. 226, p. 114. 

Lobster Fishery, par. 257, p. 130, 

Mineral resources, par. 160, p. 78 ; par. 175, p. 84 \ par. 183, p. 88. 
Supply of coal from, at cheap rates for mail service, recommenda- 
tions, par. 572, p. 301. 

North West Territories ; 

Desirability for complete survey, pars. 156-60, pp. 76-79, 

Mineral resources, pars. 156-60, pp. 76-78. 

Petroleum, par. 181, p. 87. 
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Canada — continued. 

Ontario ; 

Apple-growing', decrease, par. 96, p. 61. 

Cattle, decrease in number, par. 90, p. 47. 

Forest area, par. 226, p. 114. 

Mineral resources, pars. 160-3, pp. 78-79 ; i)ars. 166-170, pp. 80-82 ; 

par. 176, p. 85 ; par. 180, p. 87 ; par. 183, p. 88. 

Pig-rearing, par. 92, p. 48. 

Sugar-beet, raising of, par. 94, pp. 49-50. 

Tobacco, acreage and yield of in 1913 and 1914, par. 95, p. 50. 
Water power, par. 301, p, 146, 

Ontario Nickel Commission, par. 173, p. 83. 

Ottawa : 

Central Experimental Farm Establishment, par. 101, p. 53. 
Commercial Museum, par. 694, p. 375. • 

Patent law, par. 700-3, pp. 377-381. 

Pigs, increase in, par. 92, p. 48. 

Poor Law children, number sent to, par. 494, p. 248. 

Population, distribution of surplus males, par. 477, (3), p. 236. 
Postal rates, estimated weight of newspapers, periodicals, &c., sent 
from United Kingdom to, pars. 578-9, pp. 304-307. 

Preference, pars. 67-8, pp. 35-36. 

Prince Edward Ireland : 

Lobster Fishery, par. 257, p. 129-130. 

Oyster production, imr. 262, p. 132. 

Production, Government aid to, par. 370. p. 180. 

Quebec: 

Apple-growing, par. 96, p. 50. 

Asbestos, control of during war, iiar. 324, p. 158. 

Forest area, par. 226, p, 114. 

Harbour, dimensions of dry-dock in construction at, xiar. 557, p. 282. 
Lobster Fishery, par. 257, p. 129. 

Mineral resources, par. 160, p. 78 ; par. 166, p. 80 ; par. 179, p. 86. 
Pig-rearing, decrease in, par. 92, p. 48. 

Tobacco, acearage and yield of in, 1913 and 1914, par. 95, p, 50. 
Water power, par. 301, p. 146. 

Research Committee, par. 375, p. 184. 

Saskatchewan : 

‘‘Better farming” train, par. 104, pp. 53-54. 

Cattle, increase in number of, par. 90, p. 47. 

Forest area, par. 226. p. 114. 

Horse-breeding and rearing, increase in, par. 93, p. 49. 

Mineral resources, par. 160, p. 78. 

Pig-rearing, increase in number of, par. 92, p. 48. 

W’heat, average production per annum, par. 87, p. 46. 

Sheep, suggested constructive breeding experiments on lines of 
Corridale breed in New Zealand, par. 91, p. 48. 

Statistics, par. 672 (1), p. 361. 

Subsidised services, contracts for, to United Kingdom and Dominions, 
par. 569 (5}, p. 292, 

Sugar production, par. 94, p. 49. 

Timber : 

par. 226, p. 114, 

Output, par. 228, p. 115. 

Varieties, par. 227, p. 114. 
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Canada — continued. 

Tobacco cultivation, par. 95. p. 50. 

Toronto : 

National Exhibition, par. 689, p. 374. 

University, par. 188, p. 90 ; par. 229, p. 116. 

Trade : 

Amounts of rebate on United Kingdom goods imported into, 1910, 
1911, 1912, 1913, par. 66, p. 35. 
with. Australia, pars. 69~70, pp. 86-37. 

Commissioners, par. 661, p, 356. 

Growth of import and export trade since 1901. par. 61, pp. 32-33. 
Intelligencesexvice, pars. 647-51, pp. 351-352. 
with New Zealand, pars. 69-70, pp. 36-37. 

Officers appointed in the United Kingdom to superintend handling 
and marketing of produce, par. 60S, p. 328. 

Trade marks, law, pars. 704-5, pp. 381-383. 

Water-power, pars. 298-304, pp. 145-147. 

Yukon, Mineral resources, pars. 160-1, pp. 78-79 , par. 164, p. SO : 
pars. 166 and 170, pp. 80-81; par. 175, p. 84. 

Canadian Comnimion of Comer’oatmi^ statement of, par. 231, p. 117. 
Canadiwn Co-pyeT Co,^ arrangement with Canadian Government to refine 
a portion of nickel in Canada, par. 185, p. 89. 

Canadian Faci-fic Hallway Co. \ 

Evidence of, as to obtaining agricultural workers from the Mother 
Country, par. 439, p. 211. 

Irrigation project, par. 99, p. 51. 

o/ (5^6 South Africa.) 

Capital, statistics of movement of, defects, par. 672 (4), p. 364. 
CattU-hreedmg Industry : 

Australia, pars. Ill-i2, pp. 57-58. 

Canada : 

Decrease in number of cattle during last five years, par. 90, p. 47. 
Need for development, par. 340, p. 165. 

Newfoundland, par. 152, p. 75, 

Ceria, consumption and supply of, in British Empire. Appendix I, 
pp. 445.. , . ■ . ' , , "■ 

Ceylon: 

Harbour at Colombo, par. 537, p, 271 ; par. 540, p. 272. 

Dimensions of dry-dock. par. 556, p. 281. 

Cheese: 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire. Appendix I, p, 4 56. 
Control of Empire supplies after war, need for, par. 341, p. 166. 
Large purchases in Canada and New Zealand by British Government 
during war, par. 317, p. 153. 

Children, Migration of. Migration.) 

China, Mails, contract with Eeninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Co. for conveyance of, par. 571 (1), p. 294, 

Chromium, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix 1. 
p. 173. 

Clay Production, Canada, par. 184, p. 88. 

Coal Industry: 

Control of, in Dominions during war, par. 825, p. 158, 

Australia, par. 197, p. 96. 

Canada, par. 174-5, p. 83-84. 
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Coal Industry — continued. 

New Zealand, par. 203, p. 99. 

Newfoundland, par. 220, p. 111. 

South Africa, par. 208, p. 103. 

Cobalt : 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I, p. 423. 
Empire monoply of, par. 334, p. 163. 

■production, Canada, par. 178, p. 86. 

Coconut Oil, Empire monoply of, par. 331, p. 163. 

Colte, New Zealand, par. 203, p. 100. 

Colombo. (See Ceylon.) 

Commercial Intelligemce. (^See Intelligence under Trade.) 
Commissioners, Trade.. (^Seo under Trade.) 

Company Laio : 

Present position and suggestions, pars 706-7, pp. 383-385. 
Unification question, par. 695, p. 376. 

Consolidated Mining and SoieUing Co., Trail, process of separating ores 
worked out by, par. 172, p.82 ; par. 346, p. 168. 

Consular Services, pars, 666-71, pp. 357-360 ; par, 735 (46), p. 411. 
Copper Industry : 

Australia, par. 193, p. 93. 

Control of, during war, par. 321, p. 155. 

Canada : 

Bocal refining, question of, par. 185, p. 89. 

Production, par. 170, p. 81. 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire. Appendix I, p. 424. 
Newfoundland, par. 217, p. 109. 

South Africa, par. 210, p. 105. 

Cotton: 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I, p. 457. 
Empire supplies and recommendations re increase, par. 362, p. 175. 
South Africa and Australia, possibilities of cultivation, par. 1 50, p. 74. 
Cox, Mr Harold, evidence of, par. 433, p. 209. 

Craig, Mr C^mM7tgham, report on oil resources of South Africa, par. 
213, p. 107. 

Cryolite, consumption and supply of, in British Empire. Appendix I, 
p. 426. 

Currency and Coinage Lazos, question of and recommendation, pars. 

711-13, p. 386-387 ; par. 735 (55), p. 413. 

Diamonds: 

Empire Monoply, imr. 334, p. 162. 

South Africa, par. 207, p. 103. 

Dldymia. consumption and supply of, in British Empire. Appendix I , 
pp. 444-445. 

Dominions JProdzice, handling and distribution of, pars. 605-12, pp. 
324-332. 

Dominions Sugar Co., par. 94, p. 49. 
empire Developmezit mid Organisation : 

Deficiencies, pars. 714-19, pp. 387-392. 

Imperial Development Board. (See that title.'} 

England and Wales, Poor Daw children, emigration, pars. 485-97, pp. 
243-250. 

Empire Production and Peyuirenmits, survey needed of relation 
" between, and recommendations, pars. 327-33, pp 159-162j par. 735, 
pp. 400-402. 
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Mx-boldiers^ migration to Dominions, question of, par. 467, pp. 22S-230. 
Exhibitions : 

British and Allied industries, par. 690, p. 374. 

of goods competing with British and Dominion manufactures, pars. 

691-1, pp. 374-5 ; par. 735 (51), p. 412. 

Inter-Imperial : 

Eecommendation, par. 687-8, p. 372. 

Value of, par. 735 (51), p. 412. 

International, pars. 682-6, pp. 371-372. 

National, par. 689, i>. 373. 

Permanent, par. 681, p. 371. 

Fiji.: 

Branch route from, to Auckland, suggested, par, 571 (4), p, 299. 
Harbour, pars. 546-7, pp. 275-276. 

Route from Western Canada to Australia rid, par. 571 (4), p. 299. 
Fisher ies : 

Australia, pars. 268-75, pp. 134-137. 

Bass, New Zealand, par. 277, p. 138. 

Beche-de-mer, or Trepang, Australia, par. 272, p. 136. 

Blue cod, New Zealand, par. 277, p. 138. 

Canada, pars. 251-67, pp. 127-134. 

Cod : 

Canada, par. 258, p. 130. 

Newfoundland, pars. 287-90, p. 142. 

Crayfish, South Africa, par. 282, p. 140. 

Employment of coloured labour, Australia, par. 271, p. 135. 

Fresh- water : 

Canada, par. 261, p. 131. 

New Zealand, par. 277, p. 138. 

South Africa, par. 285, p. 141. 

Grovernment aid to : 

Australia, pars, 274-5, pp. 136-137. 

Canada, pars. 264-5, p. 132-133. 

Newfoundland, greater assistance possible, par. 296, p. 144. 
Halibut, Canada, par. 260, p. 131. 

Hapuka, New Zealand, par. 277, p. 138. 

Herring : 

Canada, par. 259, p. 130. 

Newfoundland, par. 293, p. 144. 

Lobster; 

Canada, par. 257, p. 130. 

Newfoundland, par. 291, p. 143. 

New Zealand, pars, 276-80, pp. 137-139. 

Newfoundland, par. 151, p. 74 ; pars. 286-96, pp. 141-144. 

Oysters : 

Australia, par. 270, p. 135. 

Canada, par. 262, p. 132. 

New Zealand, par. 278, p. 138. 

Pearl shell, Australia, par. 271, p. 135. 

Possibilities of development : 

Canada, pars, 266-7, p. 134. 

New Zealand, par. 280, p, 139, 
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continued. 

Salmon :■ 

Canada, pars. 254-6, pp. 128-129. 

Newfoundland, par. 294, p. 144. 

Seal, Newfoundland, par, 292, p. 143. 

South. Africa, pars. 281-5, pp, 139-141. 

Trout : 

Australia, par. 269, p. 135. 

Canada, par. 261, p. 131. 

New Zealand, par. 277, p. 138. 

“ Whitefish,” Canada, par. 261, p. 131. 
wild, growth in New Zealand, par. 134, p. 67. 

Fooi,^ imported into Dominions from United Kingdom and Foreign 
countries, pai*. 75, p. 39. 

Forestry : 

Produce : 

Control of, in .Dominions during war, par, 326, p. 159. 

Empire’s supplies and requirements, pars. 358-9, pp. 173-174. 
Investigation of, in Dominions needed, par. 360, p. 174. 

Eesources : 

Australia, pars. 234-8, pp. 118-121. 

Canada, pars. 224-33, pp. 113-117. 

New Zealand, pars. 239-42, pp. 121-123. 

Newfoundland, pars. 247-50, pp. 125-127. 

South Africa, pars, 213-6, pp. 124-125. 

Freights: 

Discrimination by shipping companies, need for Government super- 
vision, par. 589, p. 312. 

Rates : 

Charges on asbestos from Canada to foreign and British ports, 
par. 689, p. 312. 

Position of shipping companies re, pars, 586-7, p. 310. 

Question of Government control of, pars. 581-94, pp. 307-319. 
Recommendations, par. 735 (28-31), pp. 407-409. 

Relation to tariffs, pars. 582-5, pp. 308-3 39. 

Fniit Indmtry : 

Apple-growing, Newfoundland, par. 153, p. 75. 

Australia, filling boxes and grading and packing, improvement 
needed, par. 611, p. 330. 

Canada, pars. 96-8, 'pp. 50-51. 

Marketing of, in London, pars. 607, 609, pp. 3S7-328. 

New Zealand, par. 136, p. 68. 

South Africa, par. 149, p. 73. 

Canada, par. ISO, p. 87. 

GhjGerine, control of, during war, in Australia and South Africa 
par. 319, pp. 154-155. 

Gold fYodvbotomi : 

British Empire proportion of, par. 334, p. 162. 

Gold liming Industry : 

Australia, par. 191, p. 92. 

Canada, pars. 161-5, pp. 79-80. 

New Zealand, par. 200, p. 98. 
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Gold Minuig /?^<?^4.s*^r?/”~contmtLed. 

Newfoundland, par. 215, p. 108. 

South Africa, par. 206, p, 102. 

Control of, during war, par. 320, p. 155. 

Graphite^ consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 427-428. 

New Zealand, par. 137, p. 68. 

Gyimcm^ Canada, supply, par. 183, p. 88. 

Ilai'bours : 

Construction and enlargement of, in DominiGns and tTnited King- 
dom, recommendations for, pars. 560-3, pp. 284-287. 

Correlation, want of, and possibilities of improvement, pars. 534-59, 
pp. 269-284. 

Depths of, on certain routes, and possibilities, pp. 270-284. 
Development : 

Co-ordinated action necessary, par. 529, p. 265, 

Relation of, to economical transport, pars. 527-8, pp. 264-265. 
Uniform, recommendations, par. 735, pp. 405-406. 

Dry-Docks ; 

Construction, pars. 556-9, pp. 281-284. 

Dimensions, in United Kingdom, Dominions, &c., pars. 556-9, 
pp. 281-284. 

Foreign countries, conditions, par. 533, p. 268. 
on Routes to Australia and New Zealand, recommendations 
improvement, par. 571 (2), p. 295. 

United Kingdom and British Empire, conditions, par. 532, p. 266, 
Hong Kong : 

Harbour : 

Depth, pr. 537, p. 271 ; par. 540, p. 272. 

Dimensions of dry-dock, par. 556, p. 281. 

Honolulu : 

Harbour, pars. 546-7, pp. 275-276. 

Route from Western Canada to Australia par. 571 (4), p. 299. 
Horse-breeding: 

Australia, par. 116, p. 59. 

Canada, par. 93, p. 49. 

South Africa, par. 146, p. 72. 

Imperial Her elopment Board : 

Necessity for creation of, par. 735 (56-7), p. 413. 

Scheme, par. 332, p. 162 ; par. 372, p. 183 ; par. 412, p. 198 ; par, 562, 
pp. 285-7 ; par. 720-33, pp. 392-8 ; par. 735, pp. 400-402. 

Imperial Direct West India Mail termination of, par. 577, 

p. 303. 

Imperial Institute: 

Administration, pars. 403-4, p. 195 
Bulletin, par. 402, p, 194. 

Criticism of, pars. 394-404, pp 192-195. 

Exhibits, criticism and recommendation, par. 395, p. 192 ; par. 406, 
p. 196 ; par. 381, p. 187, 

Finances, pars. 386-91, pp. 189-190. 

Functions, pars. 392-3, pp. 191-192; recommendations, par. 735, 
p. 402. 

History, pars. 379-85, pp. 186-189, 
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Imperial Institute — continued. 

Investigation of raw materials, criticism and recommendation, 
par. 398, p. 193. 

Library, par. 897, p. 193. 

Eeform, proposals, pars. 4()5--12, pp. 196-199 ; pars. 413-17, pp 199- 

200 . 

delation of, to scientific researcb. work in Dominions, pars. 408-12, 
pp. 197-199. 

Imperial Trmisatlantic Service, par. 674, p 302. 

Income Tasc, double, question o?, pars. 708-10, pp 385-6 ; par. 735 (54), 
p. 413. 

India : 

Contribution to Imperial Institute, p. 186, 

Harbours : 

Depths of, and possibilities, pars. 536-41, pp. 270-273. 

Dimensions of dry-docks, par. 556, p, 281. 

Mail services, contract with Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., par. 571 (1), p, 294. 

Monazite deposits, control by British Government since the War, 
par. 351, p. 170 ; Appendix I., p. 445. 

Ireland : 

Emigration from, par. 438, p. 210. 

Poor Law children, statistics of emigration, par. 499, p. 251. 

Iro7i Industry : 

Australia, par. 196, p. 95. 

Canada, par. 176, pp. 84-85. 

Consumption and supply of, in British Em.pire, Appendix I., p. 429. 
New Zealand, pars. 201-2, pp. 98-99. 

Newfoundland, par. 218, p. 110. 

South Africa, par. 209, pp. 104-105. 

Irrigation : 

Australia, schemes for, pars. 120-1, pp. 61-62. 

Canada, par. 99, pp. 51-52. 

Jamaica : 

Kingston ; 

Harbour, pars. 553-4, pp. 279-280, 

Eoute to United Kingdom, via Halifax, pars. 575-7, pp. 302-304. 
Japan, possible market for New Zealand ore,, par. 201, p. 98. 

Jnl), Hon, W. Carson, evidence of, par. 287, p. 142. 

Jones, Mr. Henry, evidence of, par. 607, p. 327. 

Jones, Mr. Ormsby, acknowledgment to, par. 630, p. 266. , 

<7?/^ Empire monopoly of, par. 334, p. 163. 

Kaolin production, Canada, par. 184, p. 88. 

Kauri Gum, Empire monopoly, par. 334, p. 163, 

KnU)l)s, Mr. Q, II., CM. G., acknowledgment to, par. 3, p. 3. 

land holdings, in New Zealand, par. 138, p. 69. 

Land Settlement, South Africa, par. 144, p. 72. 

Lanthmmm, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I. 
p. 444. 

Lead Hidmtry : 

Australia, par. 194, p. 94. 

Control of, during war, par. 321, pp. 155-156. 

German control of, par. 194, p. 94. 
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Lecid Industry — continued. 

Canada, production, par. 171, p. 82. 

Consumption a.nd supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., p, 430. 
Newfoundland, par. 218, p, 110. 

Legislation ’hearing upon trade, QSee under Trade.) 

Limestone, Newfoundland, par. 221, p. 111. 

Livestocli Industry : 

Australia, pars* 111-12, pp. ,57-58. 

New Zealand, pars. 130-1, p. 66. 

"Prospect of, in Canada, par. 90, p. 47. 

South Africa, pars. 145-7, pp. 72-73. . 

London. (See wider United Kingdom.) 

Lyster, Mr. A. G., acknowledgment to, par. 330, p. 266. 

McGrath, lion. P. T,, acknowledgment to, par. 3, p. 3. 

McGregor, Sir Wm. : 

Kelp, accumulation off Labrador, par, 36S, p, 179. 

MarLay, Mr. Hugh, evidence, par. 234, p. 118. 

Magnesite, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
p. 432. 

Mails : 

To Australia and New Zealand by alternative routes, pars, 570-3, 
pp. 293-301. 

To Canada, par. 571, p. 296. 

Via Cape of Grood Hope, facilities for supplying coal for, from Natal 
and Transvaal, par. 572, p. 301. 

Vm Eastern Canada, facilities for supplying coal for, from Nova 
Scotia, par. 572, p. 301. 

Imperial routes, development of, recommended, pars. 670-4, 
pp. 293-302. 

To Jamaica, par. 576, p. 303. 

To Newfoundland, par, 574, p. 302. 

Payment for, from United Kingdom, par. 569 (3), p. 291. 

Periodicals, magazines, &c., special rates should be extended to 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, par. 735 (27), p. 407, 
Recommendations, par. 735, p. 406. 

Maize : 

Supply of, in Dominions, need for increasing, par. 364, p. 177. 

South Africa, par. 148, p. 73. 

Manganese, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp, 433. 

Manitoha. (See under Canada.) 

Materials, Paw : 

of which Empire’s requirements are approximately equalled by 
Empire production, pars. 338-51, pp. 165-170. 
of which World’s requirements are mainly or wholly produced 
within Empire, pars. 334-7, pp. 162-164. 
of which World’s requirements are mainlv produced and controlled 
outside the Empire, pars. 352-371, pp. 170-182. 

Meat : 

Australia, control of, during war, par. 316, p, 153. 

Control of Empire supplies after war, need for, par. 341, p. 166. 
Dressing of, improvement needed, par. 611, p. 330. 
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Meat — coutinued. 

Rrozen mutton ; 

Exports from New Zealand, par. 130, p. 66. 

Yalue of, exported from Australia, 1914-15, par. 114, p. 59. 
Handling of, at London, par. 612, p. 331. 

Loading facilities in Australia and New Zealand, improvement 
needed, par. 611, p. 330, 

Marks on, reduction recommended, par. 611, p. 330. 

New Zealand, control of, during war, par. 316, p. 153. 

United Kingdom, uniform standard for inspection desirable, par. 
612, p. 331 ; par. 735 (35), p. 409. 

Mermmj, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
.■■•pp. .440-1.,.. , 

Mica : 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., pp. 431-5. 
Empire monopoly, par. 334, pp. 162-3. 

Migration, pars. 420-523, pp. 201-263. 

Agricultural Labourers, par. 466, p. 227. 

Central Emigration Authority : 

Co-operation with Dominions, pars. 460-4, pp. 224-20. 
Recommendation, par. 735, p. 403. 

Scheme for, pars. 453-9, pp. 221-24. 

Work re emigration of ex-soldiers, par. 467 (5-6), pp. 229-30. 
Children, pars. 483-508, pp. 242-55 ; par. 735, p. 404. 

Government control of, and need for revision, par. 442, p. 213. 
Industrial schools, suitability for, jjars. 503-4, p. 253. 

Poor Law, pars. 486-97, pp. 243-60. 
to Canada, par. 494, p. 248. 
from Ireland, par. 499, pp. 251-2. 

Present arrangements for, pars. 493-4, pp. 246-8. 

Question of suitability for, par. 492, p. 246. 
from Scotland, recommended, par. 498, p. 251, 

Suggested improvements for, pars. 495-7, pp. 248-50. 
Reformatory schools, suitability for, question of, par. 607, p 254. 
State, advantages of, par.#508, pp. 254-5, 

Effect of war on, pars. 440-1, p. 212. 

Elementary school teachers, interchange between United Kingdom 
and Dominions, scheme, par. 735, p. 404. 

Emigration societies, control of, suggestions, pars. 450-2, pj). 220-1 ; 
par. 735, p. 403. 

Emigrants’ Information Office, par. 461, p. 225. 

Employment Exchanges : 

Importance of utilisation of, pars. 512-15, pp. 257-9. 

Ex-soldiers, settlement on land, par. 467, pp. 228-30. 

Females, pars. 468-82, pp. 230-42. 

Adrantages of, for younger women, par. 477, p. 237. 

Domestic servants, par. 480, p. 239. 

Recommendations, pars. 479’ 82, pp, 238-42 ; par. 735, p. 404. 
Unmarried, demand for, pars. 472-3, pp. 232-3. 

Government control of, pars. 442-4, pp. 213-14. 
from Ireland, par. 438, p. 210. 

Land settlement for ex-soldiers, recommendations, par, 735. p. 403. 
Males, pai*s. 466-7, pp. 227-8. 

Ex-soldiers, question of settlement on land, par. 467, pp. 228-30 
Statistics of, from United Kingdom, par. 477, pp. 235-6 
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Migration — continued. 

Medical examination, arrangements for, by Dominion Governments, 
par. 510, p. 256. 

More formal co-operation between Employment Exchanges and 
Dominion Governments not advocated, par, 735, p. ‘404. 

Passage Brokers and Agents : 

Close supervision recommended, pars. 445-1), pp. 214-19, par. 735, 
p. 403. 

Control of, and defects, pars. 443-4, pp. 213-4. 
from Scotland, par. 438, p. 211. 

Security, before departure, of admission recommended, par. 735, 
p. 404. 

Statistics : 

Defects, pars. 422-4, pp, 202-4 ; pars. 426-8, pp. 205-6 ; par. 672 (1), 
p. 361. 

Kecommendations ?•<?, par 735, p. 403. 

Uniform regulations for admission of migrants from United King- 
dom into Dominions recommended, pars. 509-11, pp. 255-7 ; par. 
735, p. 404. 

from United Kingdom : 

Comparison with natural growth of population, pars. 431-3, 
pp. 208-9. 

Difdculty in collecting and interpreting statistics, pars. 422-4, 
pp. 202-4. 

Males, problem, pars. 466-7, pp. 227-30. 

Supj)ly of migrants from agricultural population of, par. 439, 

pp. 211-12. 

Volume and direction, pars. 429-30, pp. 206-7. 

Mimrah : 

Consumption and supply of in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 416-454. 

Control of, in Dominions, during war, pars. 320-5, pp. 155-8. 
Co-ordinated survey of, of Empire, need for, pars. 354-7, pp. 171-3. 
Resources : 

Australia, pars. 190-8, pp. 91-7. 

Canada, pars. 155-89, pp. 76-91. 

New Zealand, pars. 109-204, pp. 97-101. 

Newfoundland, pars. 214-23, pp. 108-13. 

South Africa, pars. 205-13, pp. 101-7. 

Restriction of foreign control of, in Dominions, par. 370, p. 181. 

(^8ee also Particular Names.) 

Mines, Canada, ownership, pars, 186-7^ pp, 89-90. 

Mining Canada, Government income from, imrs. 186-7, pp. 89-90 ; 

par, 189, p, 91. 

Molyddenite : 

Australia, par. 198, p, 97. 

Canada, par. 177, p. 86, 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., p. 435. 
Control of, during War, par. 322, p. 156. 

Monazite : 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I,, pp 
444-7. 

Control of, in Dominions, special action needed, par, 351, p. 170, 
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Natal. South Africa.) 

NaUiral Resources : 

Conservation and Development of, in Dominions in the future, pars. 
327-73, pp. 159-184. 

Description of, in Dominions, pars. 79-311, pp. 42-151. 

G-overnment aid to production of, in Empire, and recommendations, 
pars. 370-1, pp. 180-2. 

Scientific development, recommendations, par. 735, pp. 400-2. 
Scientific and industrial research in relation to, pars. 374-419, 
pp. 184-201. 

New Brunswieli. (^See under Canada.) 

Neio South Wales. (See under Australia.) 

Neio Zealand : 

Agriculture, suitability for, pars. 123-9, pp. 63-6. 

Alternative routes to, suggestions, pars. 670-7, pp. 293-304. 

Briquette industry, par. 202, p. 99. 

Cables, par. 735 (38), p. 410 ; par. 735 (40), p. 410. 

Atlantic State-owned cables. (See under Cables.) 

Possibility of Kednction, par, 622-6, pp, 338-40. 
from United Kingdom, p. 333, note. 

Contribution to Imperial Institute, pp. 186 and 190, note. 

Description and general survey, pars. 31-7, pp. 17-20. 

Exports, 1913, par. 60, p. 29. 

Fisheries, pars. 276-80, pp. 137-9. (See also Fisheries.) 

Food supplies, &c., control of, during war, par. 316, p. 153. 

. Forestry : , 

Administration and conservation, par. 242, p. 123. 

Area, par. 239, p. 121. 

Resources, par. 239-42, pp. 121-3. 

Fruit-growing, increase in, par. 136, p. 68. 

Grasses, par. 137, p. 68. 

Greymouth District, coal supply, par. 203, pp. 99-100. 

Harbours : 

Conditions and control, par. 532, p. 268. . 

Depths of, on different routes and possibilities, pars. 546-8, pp. 275-6; 

pars, 549-55, pp. 277-81. 

Dry-dock accommodation, par. 556, pp. 281-2, 

Immigrants, arrangement for antecedent medical examination, par. 
510, p. 256. 

Imports, 1913, par. 60, p. 28. 

Income tax law, par. 710, p. 386. 

Lake Coleridge, water-power, par. 309, p. 149. 

Land-holdings, par. 138, pp. 68-9. 

Livestock Industry, produce, pars. 130-1, p. 66. 

Mail Services : 

Arrangement of, for period subsequent to 1922, proposals, pars. 
571 (4)-573, pp. 296-301. 

Desire for improvement of, pars. 566-6, pp. 281-2. 

Materials of which world’s requirements are mainly produced in, 
par. 334, pp. 162-3. 

Meat, improvement needed in loading facilities, par. 611, p, 330. 
Migration statistics, defects, par. ,428, ,p, 206. 
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^ew Zealand — continued. 

Minerals : 

Control ofj durin^r war, par, 322, pp. 156-7. 

Resources, pars. 199-204, pp. 97-101. 

Nortii Island, scheme for supply of electric energy to be available 
for all towns in, par. 309. p. 149. 

Oats, production of, par. 133, p. 67. 

Parapara, mineral resources, par. 201, p. 98. 

Patent law, pars. 700-3, pp. 377-81. 

Periodicals and newspapers, &;c. : 

Estimated weight of, sent from United Kingdom, par. 579, p. 306, 
Special rates on. recommended, par. 680, p. 307. 

Population, distribution of surplus males, par. 477 (3), p. 236. 

Postal rates, special rates on periodicals, &c., recommended, pars. 
578-80, pp. 304-7. 

Preference, pars, 67-8, pp. 35-6 ; par. 589, pp. 312-13. 

Shipping Services ; new tenders for maintenance of, recommended, 
par. 571 (3), pp. 295-6. 

Statistics, par. 672 (I), pp. 361-3. 

Subsidised Services to, contract entered into by Canada for, par. 
569 (5), pp. 292-3. 

Taranaki, oil-field, joar, 204. pp. 100-1. 

Tariff charges and freight rate.«, comparison, pars. 582-5, pp. 308-9. 
Trade : 

Amounts of rebate on United Kingdom goods imported into, 1910. 

1911,1912, 1913, par. 66, p. 35. 
with Australia, par. 577, pp. 303-4. 
with Canada, pars. 69-70, pp. 36-7. 

Growth of import and export trade since 1901, par. 64, pp. 32-8. 
Intelligence service, par, 647, p. 351. 

Officers appointed in United Kingdom to superintend handling 
and marketing of produce, par. 608, p. 328. 

Trade marks, law, pars. 704-5, pp. 381-2. 

Waihi district, gold, par. 200, p. 98. 

Waipori River, water-power, par. 309, p. 149. 

Water-power, pars. 308-9, p. 149. 

Westport district, coal supply, par. 203, pp. 99-100. 

Wheat, production, joar. 132, p. 67. 

Wild flax, growth of, par. 134, p. 67. 

Wool,*total value exported in 1914, par. 131, p. 66. 

Newfoundland : 

Agriculture, Government aid to, par. 152, p. 75. 

Apple-growing, par. 163, p. 75. 

Beil Island, Wabana mine, par. 219, pp. 110-11. 

Bills of lading, par. 603, p. 323 ; 735 (32), p. 409, 

Cables : 

Extension of State-owned, service to, par. 630, pp, 342-3. 

Rates from United Kingdom, p. 333, note. 

Cattle-breeding industry, par. 152, p. 75, 

Contribution to Imperial Institute, p. 190, note. 

Description and general survey, pars. 49-51, pp. 23-4. 

Exports, 1913, par. 60, p. 29. 

Fisheries, par. 151, pp. <4-5 ; pars. 286-96, pp. 141-44. 

Grand Bank, par. 290, p. 143. 

Labrador, pars. 288-9, p. 142. 
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BOMINIONS ROYAL COMMISSION : 


Newfoundland — coEfcinnecl. 

Forestry resources, par. 151 j p. 74 ; pars, 247-50, pp. 125-7. 

Harbours at St. John’s, dimensions of dry-dock, par. 556, p. 282. 
Imports, 19! 3, par. 60, p. 28. 

Iron Industry, par. 219, pp, 110-11. 

Mail, Services: 

Deficiency, par. 372, p. 301 ; par, 574, p. 302. 

Improved communication, desire for, pars. 565-6, pp. 287-8. 
Mineral resources, pars, 214-23, pp. 108-113, 

Oats, par. 153, p. 75. 

Patent law, pars. 700-3 ; pp. 377-81. 

Periodicals and newspapers, &c. : 

Estimated weight of, sent from United Kingdom, pars. 578-9, 
pp. 304-5. 

Potato-growing, par. 153, p. 75. 

Pulp and paper mills, water power, par. 311, pp. 150-1. 

St. John’s, improved mail service, to United Kingdom via Halifax 
recommended, par, 574, p. 302. 

Sheep industry, par. 152, p, 75. 

Trade : 

Grrowth of import and export trade since 1901, par. 64, p. 33. 
Intelligence service, par. 647, p. 351. 

Trade marks, law, pars. 704-5, pp. 381-2. 

Turnip-growing, par. 153, p. 75. 

Water-power, par. 311, p. 351. 

Wheat-growing, par. 153, p. 75. 

Niagara Penbisula. {See under Canada.) 

Nichel: 

Australia, par. 198, p. 97. 

Canada : 

Control of, during war, par. 323, p. 157. 

Local refining, par. 185, p. 89 ; need for and possibility of develop- 
ing, par. 323, p. 157. 

Production, par. 173, p. 83. 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 436-7. 

Empire monopoly, par. 334, pp. 1 62-3. 

Nitrate of Soda, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, 
Appendix L, p. 438. 

Nitrates, need for production within Empire, pars. 366-7, p. 178, 

Nova Scotia. (See under Canada.) 

Oats : 

Canada, production, par. 89, p. 47. 

New Zealand, production, par. 133, p. 67. 

Newfoundland, par. 153, p. 75. 

O' liar Mr. F. 0. T,, acknowledgment to, par, 3, p. 3. 

Oil 'production : 

Australia, par. 1 98, p. 97. 

Canada, North-West Territories, pars. 156-69, pp. 76 -9. 

New Zealand, par. 204, pp. 100-1. 

Newfoundland, par. 222, p. 112. 

South Africa, par. 213, p. 107. 

Oleaginous nuts, Empire monopoly of, par. 334, p. 163. 
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Ontario, (^Sce under Canada.) 

Opals and other gents, Australia, par. 198, p. 97. 

Orange Free State. QSee under Soutli Africa.) 

Osmium, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 4:38-9. 

Ostrioh Farming : 

Empire monopoly of ostrich feathers, par, 331, p. 1(>3. 

South Africa, par. 147, p. 73. 

Oversea Communications, pars. 524-603, pp. 263-323. 

Pacific Cable, par. 618, p. 336 ; par. 623, pp. 338. 

Palm Oil : 

Control of West African exports, loar. 319, p. 155. 

Empire monopoly of, par. 334, pp. 162-3. 

Palmer, Mr, F., O.I.F., acknowledgment to, par. 530, p. 266, 

Panama Canal : 

Distance to, from England rid Jamaica, comparison with distance 
fia Halifax and Bermuda, par. 575, p. 266. 

Facilities, pars. 553-4, pp. 280-81. 

Houte to Australia and New Zealand md, pars. 575-7, pp. 302-4. 
Patent Law : 

Diversity of present practice, and suggestions, pars,'700-8, pp. 377-81. 
Unification question, pars. 700-3, pp. 377-81. 

Peat : 

Canada, par. 182, p. 88. 

Investigation of possibilities for using Empire deposits advocated, 
par. 367, p. 178. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., contract with, for con- 
veyance of mails, par, 571 (1), pp. 294-5 ; par. 667, pp. 288-9. 
Periodicals and Newspapers, ^c. : 

Postal rates for, obtaining for Canada and Newfoundland recom- 
mended to be extended to other Dominions, par. 580, p. 307. 
Petroleum : 

British Character ” clauses in legislation, par. 370. p. 181. 

Canada, par. 181, p. 87. 

Empire supplies, and action necessary after the War, pars 358-9, 
p. 174. 

Phormium Empire monopoly, par. 334, p. 163. 

Phosphates, rock, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Ap- 
pendix I., pp. 441-3. , 

Pigs : 

Australia, number of, par. 115, p. 59. 

Pig-breeding, Canada, par. 92, pp. 48-9. 

Pig-keeping, Canada, need for development, par. .340, pp. 165-6. 

Pig Iron Manufacture, Canada, carried on with imported ores, par. 176, 
pp. 84-6. 

Pitwood, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 459-60. 

Platinum : 

Canada, production, par. 178, p, 86. 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 438-40. 
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DOMINIOIfS BOYAL COMMISSION: 


Population : 

Children : 

Industrial Schools : 

Statistics, par. 501, p. 252. 

Suitability for migration, pars. 503-1, p. 253. 

Poor Law : 

Number of, in England and Wales, par. 485, p. 243. 

Statistics of, for Ireland, par. 499, pp, 251-2. 

Reformatory Schools, statistics, par. 505, pp. 253-4. 

Comparison of Emigration from United Kingdom, with National 
growth of, pars. 431-3, pp. 208-9. 

Females : 

Domestic servants, proportion of, in United Kingdom, pars. 472-3, 
pp. 233-4. 

Prospects of marriage in United Kingdom, par. 475, p. 234. 
Unmarried, effect of war on position of, in United Kingdom, par. 
' 476, p. 235. 

Unoccupied, proportion of, in United Kingdom to total unmarried 
female population, par, 474, p. 234. 

Males : 

Age of surplus, in Dojninions, par. 477, pp. 235-6. 

Excess of, over females in Dominions, par. 477, p. 235. 

Surplus, distribution of, in Dominions, par. 477, pp. 286-7. 
Quinquennial census of population of the Empire, recommendation, 
par. 785 (47-50), p. 412. 

Statistics of movement of, defects, and recommendations, par. 672 
(1), pp. 361-2. 

United Kingdom : 

Agricultural, supply of migrants to Dominions from, par. 439, 

pp. 211-12. 

Excess of births over deaths, par. 431, p. 208. 

Females, surplus of, pars. 469-76, pp. 231-5. 

Growth of, pars. 434-8, pp. 209-12. 

Postal Pates, periodicals, newspapers, &c., lower rates on, sent to 
Canada and Newfoundland, recommended to be extended to other 
Dominions, pars. 578-80, pp. 304-7. 

Potash, investigation of vegetable sources suitable for production of, 
recommended, par. 368, pp. 178-9. 

Preference, pars. 66-8, pp. 35-6. 

Press Service, improvement, importance of, par. 629, pp. 341-2. 

Prices, wages, and cost oflhing, statistics, defects, par. 672 (:3), p. 364. 
Prince, Professor K K, report on New Zealand fisheries, par. 276, 
pp. 137-8 ; par. 280, p. 139. 

Quebec, (See under Canada.) 

Queensland. (See under Australia.) 

Pailway Oompanies, distinction between shipping companies and, 
freight rates, par. 587, pp. 310-11. 

Paw Materials, investment of British capital in development of, in 
Dominions, par. 369, pp. 179-80. 

Redwood, Sir Boverton, report on New Brunswick shale field, par. 181, 
p. 87. 

Rhodium, consumption and supply of j in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp, 438-40. 
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Eohh. M7\ Frank, acknowledgment to, par. 3, p. 3. 

Boss, Ca^t. Malcolm, acknowledgment to, par. 3, p. 3. 

Iio7jal responsibility for exhibits in Imperial Insti- 

tute shonid be entrusted to, par. 735, p. 403. 

Royal Statistical Society, investigations re surx^lus of women, in United 
Kingdom, par, 468, pp. 230-1. 

Ruthenmm. cousnmption and supply of. in British Empire, Appendix 
I., pp. 438-40. 

Saskatchewan. QSee unde9* Canada.) 

Sckeelite, New Zealand, control of, during war, par. 199, p. 98 ; par. 

322, pp. 156-7. (See also Tungsten Ores.) 

School teachers : 

Exchange : 

Grovernment aid recommended, par. 522, pp. 261-2. 
between United Kingdom and Dominions, advocated, pars. 516-23, 
pp. 259-63. 

Qualifications required, recommendations, par. 520, pp 260-61. 
Superannuation rates in United Kingdom, par. 521, p, 261. 

Scientific Research Work in Dominions : 

Proposals, pars. 410-12, p. 198-9. 

Relation ot* Imperial Institute .to, pars. 408-12, pp. 197-9 
Scotland : 

Emigration from, par. 438, p. 210. 

Poor Law children, statistics, par. 498, p. 251. 

Sealing, New Zealand, decline, par. 279, p. 139, 

Singapore Harhour : 

Depth, par. 537, p. 271 ; par. 540, p. 272. 

Dimensions of dry-dock, par, 556, p. 282. 

Silver Industry : 

Australia, par. 192, p. 93. 

Canada, pars. 166-9, pp. 80-1. 

Newfoundland, par. 216, p. 109. 

Sheep ^Industry : 

Australia, pars, 113-14, pp. 58-9. 

Canada : 

Decline in number of sheep reared, par. 91, p. 48. 

Need for development, par. 340, pp. 165-6. 

Newfoundland, par. 152, p. 76. 

^'ew Zealand, pars. 130-1, p. 66. 

South Africa, par. 145, p. 72. 

Shipping Companies ; 

Ereight discrimination, need for Government supervision, par. 589, 
pp. 312-13. 

Government control of, recommendation, pars. 593-4. pp. 316-19 j par. 

735 (30-1), pp. 408-9. 

Position of, re freight rates, pp. 310-11. 

Shipping Rings, Royal Commission on, 1909, summary of recom- 
mendations, Appendix II., pp. 467-9. 

Slhips : 

Dimensions of, in reference to speed, par. 664, p. 287. 

Dimensions of, in reference to cheap transport, pars. 527-8, pp. 264-5. 
Slate, Newfoundland, par. 223, p, 113. 
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Stiow, Dr. K a : 

Investigations re surplus of women in United Kingdom, pai'. 137, 
p. 210 ; par, 468, pp. 230-1. 

South Africa : 

Agreement with Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. re rates for 
carriage for certain goods, par. 569 (5), pp. 292-3. 

Agriculture, prospects for, pars. 139-42, pp. 69-71. 

Bills of lading, par. 603, "p. 323 ; par. 735 (32), p. 409, 

Cables, par. 735 (40), p. 410. 

Kates from United Kingdom, p. 333, 

Kecommendation for popularisation of, pars, 631-2, p. 343. 

Cape Province : 

Contribution to Imperial Institute, p. 186, -mte. 

Mineral resources, pars. 207-11, pp. 103-7. 

Tobacco-growing, par. 150, p. 74. 

Cape T< ^wn : 

Koute to Australia •yid, par. 571 (4), p. 296. 

Company law, par. 707, pp. 383-5. 

Contribution to Imperial Institute, p. 190, note. 

Cotton-growing : , 

Possibilities, par. 150, p. 74, 

Steps for increasing production, recommended, par. 363, pp. 176-7. 
DesoriptiDu and general survey, pars. 38-48, pp. 20-3. 

Diamond industry, par. 207, p. 103. 

Durban harbour, graving dock, propo.sed dimensions, par. 557, p. 283. 
East London, fishing industry, par. 283, p. 140. 

East Band, importance of early development of gold area, par. 206, 
pp. 102-3. 

Exports in 1913, par. 60, p. 29. 

Fisheries, pars. 281-5, pp. 139-41. {See also Fisheries.) 

Forestry : 

Administration and conservation, par. 246, p. 125. 

Area, par. 247, pp. 125-6. 

Eesources, pars. 243-6, pp. 124-5. 

Fruit industry, par. 140, pp. 73-4. 

Gold industry, par. 205, pp. 101-2. 

Harbours : 

Conditions and control, par. 532, p. 268. 

Depths of, on route to Australia and New Zealand, and possibilities, 
pars. 549-52, pp. 277-9. 

Dry-dock accommodation, pars. 556-7, pp. 281-284. 

Horse-breeding, par. 146, p. 72. 

Imports, 1913, par. 60, p. 28. 

Land Settlement Act, 1912, par. 144, p. 72. 

Live stock industry, pars, 145-7, pp. 72-3. 

Mail services, improved communications, desire for, and proposals, 
pars. 565-6, pp. 287-8 ; par. 571 (4), pp. 296-300. 

Maize : 

Exports, par. 148, p. 73. 

Production, need for increase and recommendations, par. 364, p. 1 77. 
Materials of which world’s requirements are mainly produced in. 

par. 334, pp. 162-3. 

Minerals : - 

Control of, during war, par, 320, p. 155, 

Resources, pars. 205-13, pp. 101-7. 
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iSmitk Africa — continued. 

Natal : 

Coal, par. 208, pp. 103-4, 

Contribution to Imperial Institute, p. 186, note. 

Export of wattle bark from, par. 150, p. 74. 

Fishing industry, pars, 282, 284, pp. 140-1. 

Land available for maize-growing, par. 148, p. 73. 

Mineral resources, par. 208, pp. 103-4. 

Sugar cane, production of, par. 150, p. 74. 

Orange Free State : 

Land available for maize-growing, par. 148, p. 73. 

Mineral resources, pars. 2u7-8, pp. 103-4. (^Sec aim Minerals, aho 
Particular names.) 

Ostrich farming, par. 147, p. 73. 

Patent laws, pars. 700-3, pp. 377-81. 

Periodicals ami newspapers : 

Estimated weight of, sent from United Kingdom, pars. 578-9, 
pp. 305-6- 

Lower rates on, sent to, recommended, par. 580, p. 307. 

Port Elizabeth, fishing industry, par. 283, p. 140. 

Postal rates, lower rates on periodicals sent to, recommended, pars. 

678-80, pp. 305-7 : par. 735 (27), p. 407. 

Preference, pars. 67-8, pp. 35-6. 

Pretoria Research Department, pars. 139-46, pp. 69-73. 

Sheep industry, par. 145, p. 72. 

Simonstown, graving dock dimensions, par. 557, p. 283. 

Statistics, par. 672 (1), pp. 361*-3. 

Subsidised services to, contract entered into by Canada for, par. 569 
(5), pp. 292-3. 

Tariff charges and freight rates, comparison, pars 582-5, pp. 308-9. 
Tea-growing, par. 150, p. 74. 

Trade' ; . • ■ ' ■ 

Amounts of rebate on United Kingdom goods imported during 
1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, par. 66, p. 35. 

With Australia, pars. 69-70, pp. 36-7. 

C-rowth of import and export trade since 1901, par. 64, pp. 32-3. 
Intelligence service, par. 647, p. 351. 

Officers appointed in the United Kingdom to superintend handling 
and marketing of produce, par. 608, p. 328. 

Trade marks, law, pars. 704-5, pp. 381-3. 

Transvaal : 

Land available for maize-growing, par. 148, p. ,73. 

Messina copper mine, par. 210, pp. 105-0. 

Mineral resources, pars. 206-11, pp. 102-7. 

Supply of coal from, at cheap rates for mail services via Cape of 
Good Hope, par. 572, p. 301. 

Tobacco-growing, par. 150, p. 74, 

Water conservation, schemes to increase agricultural produce, par. 
143, p. 71. 

Water-power, par. 310, p. 150. 

Wheat, par. 148, p. 73. 

Zululand: 

Mineral resources, par. 208, p. 104. 

Production of sugar cane, par. 150, p. 74. 
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South America^ harbours, par. 5H3, p. 269. 

South Australia, (See Australia.) 

Statistics : 

Conference of Statisticians : 

Recommendations, par, 735 (49), p. 412, 

Scheme, pars. 673-5, pp. 365-8. 

Defects, pars. 422-4, pp. 202-4 ; pars. 426-S, pp. 205-6 j par. 672, 
pp. 360-5, 

Imperial Statistical Office, scheme, pars. 676-7, p. 369. 
Recommendations, par. 735 (47-50), p. 412. 

Trade, publication of monthly statistics of the Empire, recom- 
mendation, pars. 678-9, p. 370. 

Suez Canal : 

Route ria : 

To Australia and New Zealand via, par. 571 (4), pp. 296-7. 

From United Kingdom to the East, harbour facilities, pars. 536-41, 
pp. 270-:3. 

Sugar : 

Australia, par. 117. p. 60. 

Canada, par. 94, pp. 49-50. 

South Africa, par. 150, p. 74. 

Sulphur, consumption and supidy of, in British Empire, Appendix I. 
pp. 443-4. 

Tahiti : , 

Harbour, pars. 553-4, p. 280. 

Route via, from United Kingdom to Australia and New Zealand, 
pars. 575-7, pp. 302-3. 

Tallow, control of during war, in Australia and New Zealand, par. 
319, pp. 154-5. 

lariffs, relation of, to freights, pars. 582-5, pp. 308-9. 
lea-growlng, South Africa, par. 150, p. 74. 

Telegraphic communicatmi, pars, 613-14, pp. 332-3. (See aim Cables 
and Wireless Telegraphy.) 

Thoria, consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 444-7. 

Tin : 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., p. 447. 
Industry, Australia, par. 195, pp. 447-8. 

South Africa, par. 211, pp. 106-7, 

Tolaceo-growing : 

Canada, par. 95. p. 50, 

South Africa, par. 150, p. 74. 

Tortoise-shell, Australia, par. 273, p. 136. 

Trade : 

Commissioners : 

Of Dominions, system and recommendations, par. 661. p. 356. 
Recommendations, par. 735 (43-51), pp. 411-12. 

United Kingdom : 

In parts of Empire other than self-governing Dominions, recom- 
mended, pars. 652-61, pp, 363-6 ; pars. 663-4, pp. 356-7. 

In foreign countries, recommendations re, par., 653, p. 353; pars. 
667-8, pp. 358-9. 
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continued. 

Commissioners — continued. 

Increase in number of, in Dominions desirable, par 654, pp. 353-4. 
System and recommendations, pars. 652-59, pp. 35B-5. 
Correspondents, system and objections to, par. 655, p. 354. 

Of Dominions : 

Development of external trade since 1901, pars. 63-4, pp. 32-3. 
With. United Kingdom and foreign countries, pars. 71-7, pp. 37-41, 
Exhibitions, (^See that title,') 

Imperial: 

Advantages to, in developing alternative routes to Australia and 
New Zealand, pars. 575-7, pp. 302-4. 

Need for Imperial policy, par. 78, p. 42. 

Intelligence : 

Board of Trade : 

Advisory Committee on Commercial Intelligence, pars. 647-51, 
pp. 351-2. 

Department of Commercial Intelligence, work of, and sugges- 
tions for improvement, pars. 637-46, pp. 346-51. 

Consular service and, and recommendations, pars. 666 -7 1, pp. 357-60; 
par. 735 (46), p. 411. 

Dominions, institutions, pars. 647-51, pp. 351-2. 

Inter-Imperial system, question of, pars. 662-5, pp. 356-7. 
Principles on which work should be carried on, pars. 637-8, 
pp. 346-7. 

Recommendations, par. 735 (43-61), pp. 411-12. 

Inter- Dominion, total value, pars. 69-70, pp. 36-7. 

Inter-Imperial, policy of Dominions, re subsidised services favourable 
to, par. 569 (5), pp. 292-3. 

Legislation : 

Diversity of present practice and suggestion, pars. 695-713, 
pp. 376-87. 

Unification: 

Question of, and recommendations, pars. 695-9, pp. 376-7 ; par. 
735 (52-5), pp. 412-13. 

Resolutions at Colonial and Imperial Conferences, pars, 695-6, 
p. 376. 

Per head of population in Dominions and United Kingdom for 1913, 
par. 65, pp. 34-5, 

Statistics. iSee that title,) 

Total import and exporc of Dominions and Dnited Kingdom, pars. 
60-2, pp. 27-31. 

Tra^e Marhe : ' 

Diversity of present practice, and suggestions, pars. 704-5, pp. 381-3. 
Unification question, par. 695, p. 376. 

Transvaal. {See under South Africa.) 

Tungsten Ores : 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I,, , 
pp. 447-8. 

Desirability of State purchase of, in Dominions, par. 350, pp, 169-70. 
Empire supplies and requirements and need for control after the 
War, pars. 348-50, pp. 169-70. 

{See also wolfram and scheelite.) 

Turnips, Newfoundland, par. 153, p. 75. 
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Union-Castle Mail Steamship Oo., contract of Union of South Africa 
with, par. 569 (5), pp. 292-3. 

Union Steamship Co, (^New Zealand ) of Canadian G-OYernment 
with, for conveyance of mails, par. 571 (1), pp. 294-5. 

United Kingdom : 

Bills of lading, pars. 595-603, pp. 319-23j par. 735 (32), p. 409. 

Board of Trade : 

Advisory Committee on Commercial Intelligence, pars. 652-9, 
pp. tloS— 5. 

Department of Commercial Intelligence, work of, and suggestions 
for improvement, pars. 637-46, pp. 346-61. 

Report on emigration and immigration, 1914, par. 437, p. 210. 
Contribution to Imperial Institute, p. l 86, 

Emigrants’ Information OiTice, par. 451, p. 221. 

Employment Exchanges, utilisation of, for supply of labour to 
Dominions, question of, pars. 512-5, pp. 257-9. 

Exports to self-governing Dommions, 1913, pars. 71-5, pp. 37-40. 
Harbours : 

Conditions and control, par. 532, pp. 266-7. 

Depths of. on different routes, and possibilities, pars. 536-45, 
pp. 270-5 ; pars. 549-555, pp. 277-81. 

Dry-dock accommodation : 

Construction and improvement in, recommendations re, par. 562, 
pp. 284-7. 

Dimensions, par. 556, p. 281. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, par. 375, pp. 
184-3. 

Imperial Institute. (^See that title.) 

Imports and Exports, 1913, par. 62, pp. 30-1. 

Inspectors to superintend unloading and attend sales : 

Appointed by certain Dominions, par. 608, p. 328. 

Extension of system to all parts of self-governing; Dominions 
desirable, par. 612. pp. 321-2, 

Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association, evidence of, par. 586, 
p. 310, 

London : 

‘ Central market for Dominion produce, par. 610, pp. 329-30, 

Covent Garden, official statement by auctioneers of prices realised 
recommended, par. 609, p. 328. 

Exhibits of British industries, par. 690, p. 374. 

Handling and distribution of Dominion produce, recommendations, 
par. 735 (33), p. 409. 

Marketing of produce in, pars. 607-9, pp. 327-8. 

Port of : 

Cold storage, par. 603, pp. 325-6. 

Comparative charges at, and provincial ports, par. 605, p. 324. 
Conveyance of meat in barges, par. 605, p. 326. 

Dock accommodation, par. 605, pp. 324-5. 

Facilities for roaa and rail transport between lower docks and 
central markets should be increased, pars. 605-6, pp. 325-7. 
Market at docks for Dominion produce, par. 610, p. 329. 

Tilbury, no demand for cold storage accommodation, par. 605, 
p. 326. 

Retail shops for Dominion produce, par. 610, p. 329. 
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United Kingdom — continued. 

Males, statistics of migration of, to Dominions, par. 477, pp. 286-7. 
Meat, uniform standard for inspection advocated, par. 612, p. 881 ; 

par. 735 (35), p. 409. 

Migration. (See that title,') 

Patent law, pars. 700-3, pp. 377-81. 

Postmaster-G-eneral, criticism of suggestions for improved communi- 
cations with A.ustralia and New Zealand, pars. .567-9, pp. 288-93. 
Periodicals and newspapers, estimated weight of, sent to Dominions, 
pars. 578-9, pp. 304-7. 

Preference from Dominions, pars. 67-8, pp. 35-6. 

Privy Council Committee for organisation and development of scien- 
tific and industrial research, p.ar. 375, pp. 184-5. 

Royal Colonial Institute. (See that title.) 

Trade Commissioners. (See under Trade.) 

■ Trade : 

Diversion from London to provincial ports, question of. par. 604, 
p. 328. 

with Dominions, comparison with foreign countries, pars. 71-7. 
pp. 37-41. 

Per head of population in 1913, par. 65, p. 34. 

Trade marks, law, pars. 704-5, pp. 381-3. 

United States of Anierioa : 

Dependence of world on. for cotton, par. 362, pp. 175-6. 

Harbours, par. 533, pp. 268-9. 

Harter Act, shipping legislation on basis of, recommended to be 
passed in United Kingdom and Dominions, pars. 597-603. pp, 320- 
23. 

Irish emigration to, par. 438, pp, 210-11. 

Shipping, measures to control, description of, pars. 590-2, pp. 313-6. 
United States Shipping Act, 1916, par, 591, pp. 314-5. 

Urnguay : 

Harbours of, par. 533, p. 269. 

Victoria. (See unde?' Australia.) 

Viticulture, Australia, pars. 118-19, pp. 60-61, 

Water S?i-pply : 

Australia, par. 120, p. 61. 

South Africa, scheme for conservation to increase agricultural 
produce, par. 143, p. 72. 

Water power : 

Australia, pars. 305-7, p. 148. 

Canada, pars. 298-304, pp. 145-7. 

New Zealand, pars. 308-9, p. 149. 

Newfoundland, par. 311, pp. 150-51 . 

South Africa, par. 310, p. 150. 

Wattle ha/rh, South Africa, par. 150, p. 74. 

Weights and measures, metric system, question of, and recommenda- 
tions. par. 713, p. 387. 

Whalifig Industry : 

New Zealand, decline, par. 279, p. 139. 

Newfoundland, decline, par. 295, p. 144. 

South Africa, par. 284, p. 141, 
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Wheat-growing : 

Australia : 

Control ofj during war, par. 315, p. 153. 

Y’ield, par. 109, pp. oO-T. 

Canada : 

Control of, during war, par. 315, p. 152. 

Yield, pars. S7-8, p. 46. 

Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix I., 
pp. 460-2. 

Empire supplies and requirements, par. 339, p. 165. 

New Zealand, production, par. 132, p. 67. 

Newfoundland, par. 153, p. 75. 

South Africa, par, 148, p. 73. 

Wi7'eless Telegraphy, par. 635, p. 345. 

Witherite^ consumption and sui^ply of, in British Empire, Appen- 
dix I., pp. 420-1. 

Wolfrmi: 

Australia, par. 193, p. 97. 

Control of, during war, par. 322, pp. 156-7. 

New Zealand, control of, during war, par. 322, pp. 156-7. 
aUo Tungsten Ores.) 

Wo&d-^ulj) : 

ConBiimption and supply of, in British Empire. Appendix f., 
pp. 462-3. 

Newfoundland, manufacture of. par. 249, pp. 126-7. 

]«; 

Australia, production, par. 113, pp. 58-9. 

British Empire : 

Consumption and supply of, Appendix I., pp. 463-5. 

Production, par. 334, pp. 162-3. 

New Zealand : 

Control of, during war, par, 318, p. 154. 

Total value exported in 1914, par. 131, p. 66. 

South Africa, control of, during war, par. 318, p, 154. 

Yukon. C8ee under Canada.) 


Australia, par. 194, p. 94 ,* control of, during war, par. 321, pp. 155-6. 
Canada : 

Control of, special action needed after the War, pars. 344. 346-7. 
pp. 167, 168. 

■ Production, par, 172, p. 82. 

* ^ Consumption and supply of, in British Empire, Appendix 1.. 

.Em^e Applies and requirements, and need for control after the 
War ,«p|rs. 344-7, pp. 167-9. 

GernraQu&ntroi of, par. 194, pp. 94-5. 

^Goij|rnment purchases of, in Dominions, par. 347, pp. 168-9. 
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